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HILE the Romans languished under the chap. 
ignominious tyranny of eunuchs and • ^ ' ■ 
bishops, the praises of Juii^ were r,epeated Tbejo- 
with transport in every part of the empire, comtu- 
except in the palace of Constantius. The juill^^^ 
Barbaiians of Germany had felt, and still 
dreaded, the arms of the young Cotsar ; hts sol- 
diers were the companions of his victory ; the 
grateful provincials enjoyed'the blessings of hl<t 
■teign ; but the fevooritesi who had opposed his 
elevation, were offended by his virtues; and ' 
they justly considered the friend of the peot>le 
as the enemy of the court. As long as the fams 
Vol. iV. B ' af 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

of lutiaa was doubtful, die buflfoons of the pa- 
< lace, vho were skiUed in the language of Ea- 
tire, tried the efficacy of those arts which they 
had so often practised with success. They easily 
dSscoTered, that his ^mplicity was not exempt, 
irom affectation : the ridiculous epithets of an- 
hairy savage, of an ape invested with the purple,. 
were applied to the dress and person of the phi- 
losophic warrior ; and his modest dispatches were 
stigmatised as the vain and elaborate fictions of 
a loquacious Greek, a speculative soldier, who 
had studied the art of war amidst the groves of 
the academy •. The voice of malicious folly 
was at length silenced by the shouts of victory ; 
the conqueror of theFranks and Al^manni could 
no longer be painted as an object of contempt ; 
and the mtmarch himself was meanly ambitions 
of stealing from hia lieutenant the honourable 
reward o£ his labours.^ la the letters- crowned 
with laurel, which, according to ancient custom, 
were addressed to the i^ovlnees, the name of 
Julian was omitted. ** Constantios had made 
" his dispositions in* per«pn ^ Ae bad ^gnalized 
*< his valour in the foremost ranks ; his military 
** conduct 



* Omnes qtu pluf poterint in pilntio, adulaiUli profeiwres 
jam doctii recte con«uIu, protpereque compleU vertiibant in 
deridjciiluin ; talia (inemodoatrepentnliisulDe i in odium venit 
cum victoriU sub ; capella, non borne ; Ut hiriBtum Julianunt 
carpentes, appellaQteM^ue loquacem talpam,.cl purpuRtam «»> 
miam, el tltterionem Grzcum : ct hit congmcntia plurima at< 
tjUe venmcula principi resonanres, audire hiec taliaque geitiet -■ 
ti, TirtutcB eju* obruere verbis impudentibuf conabautur, uC 
(^■gnem incesKntct et timidum et umbntilem, gestaque $ecu». 
\eriAa comptioribus exunianum. AmmiaDus, svii. IL 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 4 

*' conduct bad secured the victory; and thfe ghap. 
" captive king of the Barbariana was presented u, ^ 4 
*' to him on the field of battle^" from which he 
was aL that time distaat about forty days jour- 
ney *i So extratagant a fable was incapable^ 
however^ of deceiTing the t>uhUt credulity, or 
even of satisfying the pride of die onperor him- 
self. Secretly consdous that the applause and 
favour of the Romans accompanied the rising 
fortunes of Julian, his discontented mind was 
prepared to receive the subtle poison of those 
artful syoiphants. Who coloured their mischievous 
designs with the fairest appearanCcb of truth and 
candour t> - Instead of depredating the merits 
of Julianj they acbtowledgedi and eVen ex'- 
aggerated, his popular fame, superibr taints-, 
and important b^inces. But they daricly insi- 
,nuated, that the virtuet of the Csesal' might in- 
stantly be converted into the most dangerous 
crimes, if the tnconsiaiit multitude should pre- 
fer their incUnadoDs to their duty ; or if th& 
general of a victorious army diould be tempted 
BS from 

• Amminn, ivi, 12. The oratpr Thrmistius (it. p. 56,57.) 
Titlieved whateter wa* c6ntaki<^ 'n the imperial letter*, wtiich 
were tddieMed to the lenate of Coauaatinople. Aui^Iiiis Vic- 
tur, wbo published hit Abtidgmcnt in the lut year of Conatan- 
tiiis, aflcriheB the Germkri victoiies to the kfuJem of the etr- 
peror, ihd the/sr/MIr of the Cxiar. Yet the hJitorian, wmti 
bftei-w.irda, wtu indebted to [he fafour or esteem of Jtibtn fur 
the aonour of a brass statue, nnd th; importnnt offices of cor. 
•obir of the second Paonogui) and prefect bf the city. An;- 
mian. sxi. 10. 

f .Callldo noreftdi artificio, arctuatcnam' diritatem budnni 
titiilii p-racjehant, . i . Hi voce* fuorunt ad inflammanda oditi 
probns omoibui potentiorca. See Mamertiu. in Actione Ci-i- 
ttarum in Wt. Panegrr. xi. 5, 6. 
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* THE DECLINE JIND FALL 

CHAP, from his allegiance by the hopes of rerenge, xnd 

»— v^i independent greatnets. The personal £ears c^ 

^'"'^ Constantius were interpreted by his cound! as 

CoDMan- a laudable anxiety ior the public safecv v. whilst 
tiui. - . , , • , . , 

m private, and peni^K la his own breast, he 

disguised, under the less odious appeUation of 

fear, the sentiments of hatred and envy, which 

he had secretly concdved for the inimitable virtues 

of Julian. 

Theic- The apparent tranquillity of Gaul, and the 

o^'ue imminent dai^er of the eastern prosinees, offered*' 

^^^iilt" ^ specious pretence for the design which was art- 

a'd'mo ^""y concerted by the imperial ministCTS^ They 

April ' resolved to disarm the Ceesar^ to recall those 

faithful troops who guarded his person and d^- 

nity i and to employ in a t^atant war against 

the Persian mcnarch, the hardy veter^s \rtio 

had vanquished, m the banks of the Rhine, the 

fiercest natuMis of Cennany. While JtUiao used 

the laborious hours df his winter-quarters at 

Varia in th& adniihiGb<ation ^ power, iriuch, in 

his hands, was the exercise <rf virtue^ he was 

surprised by. the hasty -»TivaI of a tribune and a 

notary, with positive orders from the emperor, 

which ihey were directed to execute, and he was 

commanded not to oppose.- ConstantiuG signified 

his pleasure, that four entire legions, the Celtas, 

and Petulants, the . HeruU, and the Batavians, 

should be separated from the' standard of Julian, 

undet: which they had. acquired their fame and 

disdpline ; that in each of the remakjing bands, 

three hundred of the bravest youths should be 

selected ; 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIR£. 5' 

fidected; aod that ttas niiuKrous defachiQeDt» char 
the streo^ of the GaUk fltmy, should isstamly ■_^^"' • 
b^;iii thoT' march, and exert their uttqoat dili-. 
geace to anive, before the opoiing of Ae cam- ~ 
paign, on the firontifers (A Ferns *. The Caesar 
ibresaw, and. iaiQentedv. the consequences of this 
jatal mandate^ Mot' of the aitziliaries, who 
«Dgaged thdr Toltmtary service, had stipulated, 
;^at they should never be obliged to pass the 
Alps. The public faith . of "Rome, and the per-, 
sonal .honour of Julian, had been pledged for 
£he observance of this ' condttion. Such an act 
-{of tr^achary and opprcsfdon would destroy the 
confidence, and excite the. resentment, of the in* 
dependent warriors of Germany, who consider- 
ed tmth as the noblest of thor virtues, and free- 
dom as the most valuable c^ their possessions. 
The legionaries, who enjoyed the title and pri- 
vileges of Romans, were enjjsted for the geoeral 
defence of the rqnitdic; but those mercenary 
troops b^d with cold indifierence the antiqua- 
ted names of the Repohlic and pf Rome. At* 
tached, eitfaer from biith or long habit, to liie 
climate and manners of Gaul, they loved and ad' 
mired Julian ; they despised, and perhaps hated, 
;he emperor ; they dreaded the laborious march, 
the Ferd^ arrows, and th^ btirning- deserts of 
St 3 Asia, 

. • The minute inierral, which may be interposed, between 
the Ayenu aJalld ini thejirima vfri of Ammian'.;? (xK. 1.4-.}, 
initead «f allowing a. sulficient space for a march of thne thou* 
tand miles, would render the orders of Cunstinlius as extrava- 
gant as they were unjust. The troops of Gaul could not have 
reached Syria till the end of ftuluion. The mcniory of Am- 
miauus must have been inaccurate, aud his taiigii:i);e iucuiivct. 
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CHAP. Aaa. They claimed as their own thecountry 
vp^v ^ iphich they had saved ; and excused their wane 
of spirit) by pleading the sacred and mone imme- 
diate duty of protecting thar femilies and friends. 
The apprehendons of the Gauls were derived 
from the knowledge of the impending and iu- 
evitable danger- As soon as the provinces were 
exhausted of their military strength, the Ger- 
mans wquld violate a tceaty which had been im- 
posed on their fears ; and notwithstanding the 
abilities and valour of Julian, the general of a 
nominal army, to whom the public calamities 
would be imputed, must find tumself> after a - 
' vain remtance, either a prisoner in the camp of 
the Barbarians, or a criminal in the palace of 
Constandu?. If Julian complied with the orders 
which he had received, he subscribed hie own 
destruction, and that of a people who deserved 
his affection. But a po^dve refusal was an act 
of rebellion, and a declaration of war. The in- 
exorable jealousy of the emperor, the peremp- 
Cory, and perhaps insidious, hature of his com- 
mands, left nq( any room for a iair apology, or 
candid interpretation ; and the dependent station 
pf the Caesar scarcely allowed him to pause or 
to deliberate. Solitude increased the perplexity 
of Julian ; tie could no long^ apply to the faith- 
ful counsels of Sallust, who' had been removed 
from his office by the judicious malice of the eu- 
nuchs : he could not even enforce his representa- 
tions by the concurrence of the ministers, who 
yould have been afraid, or ashamed, to approve 
the ruin of Gaul. The moment had been chosen, 
when 
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OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 7 

vlienLapkiiitis'j'tlie general of the cavalry, was chap. 
dispatched into Britain^ to repulse the inroads of Sm , m' 
the Scotfi^and l^icts^ and Florentius was occufued 
at Vienna by the assessnent of the tribute. The 
Utter, a czafty and corrupt statesman, declining 
to assume a responsible part qn .this dangerous 
occasion, eluded thej>res$ing ai^ repeated invita- 
tions of Julian, .^he rejtresented ,to .him, that in 
every important m^anire, the. presence -of the 
{ireefect ,was indispotsable in the council of ,thp 
luince. In {he mean \<{hiie ■ tfie Caisar was op- 
pjresaed by the rude and ^nportunate solicitations 
c^^e imperial sfiessengers, who presumefl to st^- 
gest, t^t if he e^tpected the .retiim of his mini- 
sters, he would charge himself with Uie .guik of < 
the delay, and reserve for them the m^t of ,tl^e 
execution. Unable to resist, \mwilling to coni- 
l^y, Julian expressed, in .the most serious terms, 
his wish, and even his intention, of resigning th? 
purple, which he .conld not preserve with bo- 
nour, but vhich be could not ab^cat^ wi^ safe^ 

After a painful conflict, Julian was .conipell^ Thdr di*. 
to acknowledge, that obedience was the virtue 
«f the most eminent subject, and that the sove^ 
B * ■ reigii 



t A J B m J MHU, Kx. 1. The nbmr of Lnpicuiiift qnd fail mi- 
'Uiary akill, are ■tknowledged b; the hittorian, who, in hit af- 
fected larguagei accuaei the general of exalting tlie horos of 
hii pride, bellairiDg in a tragic tone, and exciting a doubt, 
whether he waa more cruel or avaricioiu. The danger from 
jthe Scot* and Picti wat k> aetioua, that Julian himaclf had 
Mjne thpughti of pauing orer into the idand. 
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ine was «3ltitltd te judge bf t( 
Velfere. He Issued the riecessary ordert for car- 
rying into execution the commands of Constah- 
tius ; a part of the troops began their march for 
the Alps ; and the detachments irom the several 
gatrisons hioved' towards their respectire places 
of assettibly. Hiey advanced with difficulty 
thf-oUgh the tremWiiig and aflrighted crowds of 
proviiiciats ; who attempted to excite their pity 
by alent dcspiir, or load lamentations ; while 
the wives of the solars, holding thrir irifints 
irt ihcir arms, accused the desertion of dieir hus- 
bands, in the ttiixEd language of grief, of ten- 
derness, and of indignation. TTiis scene of ge- 
nera! distress affictefl the humanity of the Caesar ; 
he 'grahred a sulticient number of post-waggons 
to transport the ifcives and families of the sol- 
diers •, endeavoured ^b alleviate the hardships 
Which he was 'tonstriitied to infiicr, and increa- 
sed, by the most laudable atts, his own popu- 
larity, and the diSfconteht of the exiled troops. 
The grief of an armed multitude is soon con- 
verted into rag'ej thdl" KcentioOs murmurs, which 
cvely hour were communicated from tent to tent 
with more bOliine^ and effect, prepared their 
minds for the most daring acts of sedition ; and 
by the connivance of their tribunes, a season- 
able -hbel ^ras secretly dispersed, which painted 

* He granted tliem the pennisaon of the earint elamJarut 
or el/^uiarit, Thete poit-w&^oat rtc often mentioned in the 
Code, and were (upposed to carry fifteen hundred pounds 
Y'cight. See Valet, ad Ammian. sx, 4. 
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in livdy eolcntrst tUe disgrace: of tbe Gaeali>, chap. 
the oppTcanin of the OalltCiaray, axtA tk« feeUe i^^ f 
vices of tha tyraiit of Ana; The servants of 
C<Mlstaildtt8 t^etv astopished zad alanned b; the 
pirogresK of tblB tlango-ous spirit. They pressed 
the Cscaar ip li»t«i the dc^)tnfire of the trbapa : . 
but they itnpinldnitly rejected the honest and 
jitdickius advi<% ttf ItUkui } ikrhb prop<iBed ihac^ 
they shbuhi not (n&reh throogh F^aia, and Bugi- 
gested the diiaget stiti toiqittftiDii-of a hut mter- 
view. 

As soon ds the apprdadhof ifie troDps vm TiieTp»- 
aunouticed, the Gse&r- wenno*: 03 meet diboi, ^^^ 
and asceadtd his ■ tributiili wtiich had been' ""- 
et^ted in a pllin before the gates of die city. 
After diStii^id^UA^ the officers and soldieis, 
who by thdt- fink or merit deserved a peculiar 
attendob^ Julian addressed himself in a studied 
oration to the surrounding mutdtude : he cele> 
brated their ^plolts with ^idfiil applause : &i^ 
couraged them to &cc^, with alacrity, the 
honour of serving under the eyes of a poweifbl 
and liberal monarch i and admonished tbein, 
that the commands of Augustus required an in- 
stant and cheerful obedience. The soldiers, -who 
were apprehen«ve of offending tbeu general by 
an indecent clamour, or of bdying their senti- 
ments by false and venal acclamations, main- 
tamed an <^3tiitate alence, and, after a short 
pause, were dismissed to thdr quarters. The 
principal officers were entertained by the Cssar, 
T.tho professed, in the wannest language of friend- 
. ship, 
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CHAP, ^p^ lus dedre and his iiutnlity to reward, ac- 
*— y^j cording to their deserts, the bme compaaioQs 
of his victories. They retired firam the feact^ 
iull of grief and perplexity ; and lamented the 
JMidship of .their fate, which lore them frot? 
their helored general and thdr natire country^ 
ISie only expedi^it wiuch could prevent th^ 
separation was ixiktly agitated and ;^)proved* 
tite popular res^ittDent was insensibly moulded 
into a regular coospincy ; their just revons of 
complaint were heightened by passion, and their 
passions were inflamed by wine,; as on 'the eye 
of .thrar dqiartun^ the troops were indulged la 
licoitioQS festivity^ At the hour .of midnight 
the impetuous multitude, with swords, and 
bows, and torches, in their hands, rushed inbj 
nbe suburbs ; encon^iassed the palace * ; and, 
.carele^ 

P Matt probably the palace of the htt^ifTJurmarum), of 
'which a solid and lofty hall still lubust* in thf me dt la fiarpe. 
The building* COTeied > coDnderaUe apace of the modeni quar- 
ter of the uoivenity i and the gardeni, under the Merovingian 
kings, corotnunicated with the abbey of St Gennain d« Prezl 
By the injurieft of time and the Nonnana, thii ■ndeiit palace 
vos reduced, in the twelfth century, to & maze of mini ; whose 
dark leceasci were the wene 



Explicat aiila sinus monten«ioe amplectitur alls ; 

MtdtipUd ktebii tceleniin tenor* Tuboion. 

- . , , _ , . jpereuptis (Kpe pudotia 

Celatura ne&a, Venerisque acconunbda_/urf». 
(These lines are quoted from the Architrenius, 1, ir. c. 8. a 
poetical work of John de HautniUei or Hannlle, a Monk of 
&t Alban% about tie year 1 1 90. See Warton's Hiit. of Eng- 
lish Poetry, vol. i. diiaert. ii.) Yet such iktfii might be less 
pemictous to mankind, than the theological disputes of the 
Sotbonne, which have been lince agitated on the tame ground, 
lioaamr, Mem. de 1' Academic, torn. ly. p. 678— 68fl 
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careless of fifture dangers, pronounced the fatal char 
and irrevocable words, Julian Augustus ! Hie u 
prince, whose anxious suspence was interrupted 
by their disorderly acclamations, secured the 
doors against their intrusion ; and, as long as it 
was in his power, secluded bib person and dignity 
from the accidents of a iioctumal tumult. At 
the dawn of day* the soldiers, whose zeal was 
irritated by opposition, ' forcibly entered the pa- 
lace, sdzed, wkh respectful violence, the object 
of their choice, guarded Julian with drawn 
swords through the streets of Paris, placed hiii^ 
on the tribunal, and with repeated shouts sa- 
luted him as thdr emperor. Prudence as welt 
as loyalty inculcated the propriety of resisting 
thar treasonable deagns, and of preparing for 
his oppressed virtue the excuse of violence. 
Addres^ng himself by turns to the multitude and 
to individuals, he sometimes implored their mer- 
cy, and sometimes expressed his indignation; con- 
jured them not to sully the hme of thdr Im- 
mortal victories ; and ventured to promise, that 
if they would immediately return to their alle- 
giance, he would undertake to obtain from the ' 
emperor, not only a free and gracious pardon, 
but even the revocation of the orders which had 
excited their resentment. But the soldiers, who 
were conscious of their guilt, chose rather to 
depend on the gratitude of Julian, than on the 
clemency of the emperor. Their zeal was in- 
sensibly turned into impatienqe, and their im- 
patience into rage. The inflexible Caesar sus- 
■ ..^ tainqd, 
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feuoed, tiQ the third hour of the day, tbor 
' prayets, . thdr reproaches, and thefa* menaces ; 
tor did he yield, tiS he had been repeatedly 
as^td, that if he 'wished to live, he mast con* 
sent to rdgii. He was exalted on a shield in the 
jpresence, and amidst the unanimous acclama- 
tions, of the troops; a rich nulitary collar, 
which vas o&red by thanee, supplied the want 
ef a diadbm * ; die ceremony vaa concluded by 
Che promise of a moderate ikiilatiTe t ; and the 
new emperofj orervh^lmed with real or affected 
grief, retired mto the most secret recesses of his 
apartment J. 

The grief of Julian could proceed only from 
his innocence; but his innocente must appear 
extremeiy doubtful % in the eyes of those who 
hare learned to suspect the modres and the pio. 



* ^fco ia this tumukuoui momenti Julian attended to the 
formi oF superatitious ceremony, and obstinately refuiwd 
ibt iitaiiBpicioui UK of a female neckkce, or a hone-coUat, 
which the impatieDt icddien would bate «mplDy«4 in the room 
of a diadem. 

\ An equal propordon of gold and silver, Bn pieces of the 
' formeff one pound ef ike Ittter ; the whole amotuting to a- 
bout five pounds ten skillingR of our money. 

J For the whole narrative of this revolt, we may appeal t<) 
authentic and original materials ; JuUan himself (ad S, P. Q. 
J^theninMem, p. ^8% 283. 2H-), Libanius [Orat. ParentaL 
c. 44 — 48. in Fahridus Bibliot. Grscc. t. vii. p. 269—273.1, 
Ammianus (xk. 4.), and Zosimns (1. iii. p. 151, 153, 153)}, 
who, in the reign of Julian, appearriofeUow the more' respect- 
able authority of EuoapiuB. With such guides we mi^ki ne- 
glect the abieviaton and cccIeEiastical historians. 

§ Eutropius, a mpectaijle witncs*, u»ei a doubtful expres- 
sion, " conseniu mijituin," (x. 15.). Gregory Naziansen, 
whose ignorance might excuse his fanattciam, directly chargna 
the apostate with presumption, madness, and impious rebellioi)) 
mplgiu^ »jm*tm urtSum Orat. iii. p. 67. 
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fes^ons of priaces. tlis £vely and active puad Chai^ 
was susc^dble pf die various .impresGAoiis c^ ho^ i— / i 
and fear, of gratitude and revsnge, of duty and 
(tf ambition, of die love of &me and of die £aar 
of reproach. But it is iraposnble for u9 to otl' 
culate the respective weight saA operalKHi of 
these sentittfents ; of to aseertun the principles 
of action, which might escape the observation, 
wMle they guided, or raster impelled, &e steps 
of Julian himself. Hie discontoit of the troop» 
Iras produced by &e maHce of his enemies ; 
thdr tumult was t^e natuMf efiect <^ iMereet 
apd of passioA } and if Julian bad tried to con- 
ceal a deep design tinder the appearances of 
^ance7 he must have employed the moK con- 
eiunmate artifiee withoitt neceseaty, aid probably 
without success. He solemaly declares, in the 
presence c^ Jupiter, of ^e Son, of Afers, of 1 - 
M^ierva, aad of all the other deities, that tin I 
^ close of the evening wUch preceded his ele- 
vation, he was u««ly ignorant of the designs of 
die sc^diers*; uid it may seem ungenerous to 
distrust the honour (^ a hero, and the truth of 
a philosopher. Tet the superstitioiis confid^ce ' 
that Constandus was the enemy, and that he 
himself was the favourite of the Gods, might 
l^rompt him to desire, to solidt, and even to 
hasten the auspdous moment of his reign, which 
was predestined to restore the ancient religion of 
mankind. 

• JiiUin. ad S. P. Q. Athcn. p. 824. The Jnaut Abbfde 
la Bleterie (Vw ie JuSen, p. i$9.)n almoit iadiitcd to rcapect 
the JevBvt protettuionf .of * Pagan- 
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ind. When Julian had receiTed the thteU 
ligence of the conspiracy, he resigned himself to 
a short slumber; and afterwards, related to his 
Aiends, that he had seen the Genius of the em- 
pire waiting with some impatience at his door, 
presdng for admittance, and rq>roaching his 
want of 8[nrit and ambition *. Astonished and 
perplexed, he addressed his prayers to the great 
Jupiter i who immedi^ly signified, by a clear 
and manifest omen, that he should submit to the 
will of heaven and of the army. The ccmduct 
which disclaims the ordinary maxims' of reason^ 
exdtes' our suspicion and eludes our inquiry. 
Whenever the spirit of £maticism, at once so 
credulous and so crafty, has insinuated itself iato 
a noble mind, it insenably corrodes the vitaJ 
princqiles of virtue and veracity. 

To moderate the zeal of his party, to protect 
the persons of tus enemies f, to defeat and to despise 
the secret enterprises which were formed against his 
life and dignity, were the cares which employed 
the first days of the reign of the new £mperor. 
Although he was firmly resolved to maintain the 
station 



* Ammian. kx. 5. with the note of Lindcnbrogius on th; 
Gcniut of the emptn?. Julian himself, in a confidential lettfr 
to hh friend and phyiician, Oribtsiiu (Episl. svii. p, 8Sii), 
mentions another dream, to which, before the event; he gave 
credit ; of a stately tree thrown to the ground, of a small plant 
(ttiking a deep root iota the earth. Even in hii ^Uep, the mi»fl 
of Caesar must have been agitated by the hopes and fean of 
hii fortune. Zosiinus (I. iii. p. 155.) relates a Mibsequei.i 
dream. 

f The difBcutt tituatlon of the prince of a reheIlioii« ahnj 
" ii finely described by Tacitus (Mist. i. 80— 85.). ButOthl) 
had much mott guilt, and much less i^bilitics, than Julian. 
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Marion which he had assumed, he was still dfr* chap. 
drous of savuig his country ftom the calamities ^i^^.■l t 
of civil war, of declining, a ccmtest with the su- 
perior forces c^ C(»utantias, and of preserving 
his own character from the reproach of perfidy 
and ingratitude. Adorned with the ensigns of 
Boilitary and imperial pomp^ Julian showed him- 
self in the fidd of Mars to the soltyers, who 
glowed with ardent enthusiasm in the cause cf 
their pupil, their leader, and their friend. He 
rea^itulated thdr victories, lamented dieir sui^ 
ferings, applauded their resolution, animated 
their hopes, and checked their impetuosity j nor 
did' be dismiss the assembly, tiU he had obtained 
a solemn promise from^ the troops, that if the 
emperor of the East would subscribe an equitable 
treaty, they would renounce any views of con- 
quest, and satisfy themselves with the tvanquit 
possesion of the Gallic provinces. On this foun- i 
dation he composed, in hb own name, and in 
that of the army, a specious »d moderate 
epistle*, which was delivered to P^itadius, his . 
master of ^ offices, and to his chamberlain , 
Eutherius f two- ambassadors whom he :q>pointe(4 
to receive the answer, and observe the disposi- 
tions of Constandus. This epistle is inscribed 
with' the modest appellation of Csesar; but Jn- ' ' 
lian solicits in a peremptray, though respectful 
manner, 

* To thu ostensibk epistle he added, sayi Ammianni, pri- 
me letters, objureatoria* ct mordaces, which the hutarianbaH 
not seen, and ii-ould not hnve published. PerliapB they nerct 
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, tbe coi^rnuiioii . of tbje tjUe qf Au- 
, gustus. He acknowledges tb« iiT«gtil^ty of hip 
own electicHi, vbUe he justijte», 14 8Qin,e iiieasurQ, 
the resentnient and violence of tbe troops which 
ha4 extorted bis reluctant consent, lie allows 
tbe supremacy <^ hi$ brother Constwtius; ami 
engages to send him an uipua} present of Spanish 
horses, to recruit his army with a select number 
of Barbarian youths, and to accept from his 
choice a PrEBtorian prefect of approved discre' 
tion -tmd fidelity^ put he reserves for himself 
the nomination of his other civil and military 
oncers, with the troops, the revenue, and tl^ 
Bovereignty of the provinces beyond the Alp& 
He admonished the emperor to consul.! the dic^ 
tates of justice ; to distrust the arts of those v^tal 
flatterers, who subsist only by the discord of 
princes ; and to embrace the oS^ of a fair and 
honourable treaty^ equally advantageous to tbe 
republic, and to the house of Constantine. In 
this negociation Julian claimed no more than he 
already possessed. The delegated authority which 
he bad long exercised over the provinces of Gaul» 
Spain, and Britain, was sdU obeyed under a 
name more independent and augvst. The sol- 
diers and the people rejoiced in a revolution 
which was not stained evea with the blood of 
the guilty. Florentius was a fugitive ; Lupici- 
nus a prisoner. The persons who were dlssaffected 
to the new government were disarmed and se- 
cured ; and the vacant offices were distributed, 
accordijjgto the recommendation of merit, by a 
prince 
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j>ritice who despised the intrigues of the palace, chap. 
■nd the clamours of the soldiers *. *— y ' -» 

The negociations of peace were accompanied "jj'?^''' 
and supported by the most Vigorous preparations peditionbe; 
for war. The army^ which Julian held in rea- ^i^^^ ' 
diness fot immediate action, was recruited and ^^'^^ 
augmented by the' disorders of the times. The 
fcruel persecution of the fection of Magnentius 
had Blled Gaul with niimerbus hands of out' 
iaws and robbers^ They cheerfully accepted the 
offer of a general pardon from a prince whom 
fhey could trust, Submitted to the restraints of 
military discipline, and retained only their im- 
placable hatred to the person and government 
tof Constantiiis f. As soon as the season of the 
year permitted Julian to take the field, he ap- 
peared at the head of his legions ; threw a bridge 
over the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Cleves ; 
and prepared to chastise the perfidy of the At- 
iuarii, a tribe of Franks, Who presumed that 
they might ravage, with impunity, the frontiers 
of a divided empire. The difiiculty, aS well as 
glory, of this enterprise, consisted in a laborious, 
march ; and Julian had conquered, as soon as he 
could penetrate into a country, which former 
Vol.. IV. C princes 

* S« the firBt traiMactions of hh mga, in Julian ad S. P, Q. 
Athen. p. 385, 286. Ariimianug, sx. 5. S. Liban. Oral. 
Parent, c. 49, 50. p. 279—275. 

t Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 50. p. 275, 276. A strange dia- 
order, »ince it coniinued above aevcn ycarS. In the fiietiona of 
ilje Greek republics the exiles amounted to 70,000 persona j 
ind Iiociates awures Philip, that it would be easier to raise an 
anny from the vagabonds than from tbi; cities. See Hume's 
Esia)-!», torn. i. p. 126, 42". - 
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princes had con^dered as inaccesdble. After he 
had given peace to the Barbarians, the emperor 
carefully visited the fortifications along the Rhine 
from Cleves to Basil ; surveyed, with peculiar at- 
tention, the territories which he had recovered 
from the hands o£ the Alemanni, passed through 
Besan9on*, vhich had severely suffered from 
their fury, and fixed bis head-quarters at Vienna 
for the ensuing winter. The barrier of Gaul was 
improved and strengthened with additicmal for- 
tifications} and Julian entertained some hopes, 
that the Germans, whom he had so often van- 
quished, might, in his absence, be restrained, by 
the terror of his name. Vadomair t was the only 
prince of t}ie Alemanni whom he esteemed or 
feared; and while the subtle Barbarian affected 
to observe the faith of treaties, the progress of 
his arms threatened the state with an unseason- 
able and dangerous war. The policy of Julian 
condescended to surprise the prince of the Ale- 
manni by his own arts ; and Vadomair, who, in 
the character of a fnend, had incautiously ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Roman governors, 
was seized in the midst of the entertainment, 
and s^t away prisoner into the heart of Spain. 
Before 

* Julian (Epiiuuxnii. p.414.)glTniihoit(letcripttonor 
VetoDtio, or Besan^on ; a rocky peniniula almott enciicled by 
the river Dobx ; once a magnificent city, filled with temples, 
&c. now reduced to a small town, emerging however from iu 

f Vadomur entered into the Roman wrrke, and was pro- 
moted from a Barharian kingdom to the miTitary rank of duke 
of Phxnicia. He still retained the tame artM character ( Am- 
mian. sxi. i.) : but, under the i^ign of Valens, he ngnalized 
iut valour in tbe Armenian var (xxix. r.) 
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before the Barbarians were recovered from thar ^^Jt^- 
amazement, the emperor appeared in arms on the w. ^ '"' 
banks of the Rhine, and, once more crossii^ the 
river, renewed the deep impressions of terror and 
respect which had been already made by four pre- 
ceding expedidons *i 

The ambassadors of Julian had been instructed i^iiitiMi 
to execute, with the utmost diligence, their ini- dfcUntioa 
portant commis^on. But, in their passage through ^ D^set. 
Italy and Ulyricum, they were detained by the te- 
dious and affected delays of the provincial go- 
vernors ; they were conducted by slow journeys 
frcm Constantinople to Cxsareain Cappadocia; 
and when at length they were admitted to the 
presence of Constantius, they found that he had 
already conceived, from the dispatches of his 
oivn officers, the most unfavourable opinion of 
the condiict of Julian, and of the Galhc army. 
The letters were heard with impatience } the 
trembling messengers were dismissed with indig- 
nation and contempt ; and the looke^ the ges- 
tures, the furious language of the monarch, ex- 
pressed the disorder of his soul; The domestic 
connection, which might have reconciled the bro- 
ther and the husband of Helena, was i-ecently 
dissolved by the death of that priticess, whose 
pregnancy had been several times fruitless, and 
was at last fetal to herself f. The empteSs Eu-~ 
C a Scbii 

* Ammian: xx. lb. xxL S. 4, Zosimus, I. iii, p. 155. 

+ Her remains were tent to Rome, and intertpd near those 
((f her, litter Consbintina, in the_ Buhurb of the P^a Kemeafanai 
Ammi:in, xxi; t. I.ibaniuS has coitipofed a »ery weak apolagf 
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CHAP, sebia had preserved, to the last moment of her 
;m , III ■ life* the warm and even jealous affection which 
she had concdved for Julian ; and her mild in" 
fluence might have moderated the resentment of 
a prince, who, ance her death, was abandoned 
to his own pasdons, and to the arts of his eu- 
nuchs. But the terror of a forrign invasion 
obliged him to suspend the punishment of a pri- 
vate enemy ; he continued his march towards 
the confines of Persia, and thought it sufficient 
to signify the conditions which might entitle Ju- 
lian and his guilty followers to the clemency of 
thdr offended sovereign. He recprired, that the 
presumptuous Cassar should expressly renounce 
the appellation and rank of Augustus, which he 
had accepted from the rebels ; that he should de- 
scend to his former station of a limited and de- 
pendent minister ; that he should vest the powers 
of the state and army in the hands of those officers 
who were appointed by the imperial court ; 
and that he should trust his s^ety to the assu- 
rances of pardcMi, which wei^ announced by Epic- 
tetus, a Galfic bishop, and one of the Arian fa- 
Tourites of Constantlus. Several months were- 
ineffectually consumed in a treaty which was ne- 
gociatcd at the distance of three thousand miles 
between 

lo juBtify hii bero from a very absurd charge ; of poiioning hii 
wife, iind rewarding her physician with liU mother's jewels. (See 
the KTCBth of leveateen new orationSi published at Venice 
175*, from a MS. in St , Mark's library, p. 117—127.). EI- 
piditu, the Prsetorian prefect of the East, to whose evidence 
the sccuser of Julian appeals, is arraigned by Libanius, aa 
effeminale and ungrateful j yet the religion of Elpidius is praised 
oy Jerom (torn, i- p. 21:". }, and his humanity by Ammianus 
(xxi-6.). 
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4)ecween Paris ?fkd Antioch ; and as soon as Ju- cbav. 
ii^n perceived :that his moderate and res[>ectful , „ ■ 
behaviour served oply to irritate the pride of an 
implacable adversary, he boldly resolved to com- 
mit liis ^fe and fortune to the chance of a civil 
jirar. He gave a public and military audience 
tQ the .quasstor Leonas : the haughty .epistle of 
.Constantius was read to the attentive multitude j 
;md Julian protested, with the most flattering de- 
ference, that he was ready to resign the title .of 
Augustus* if he could obtain the consent of those 
irhom he acknowledged as the authcu's of his 
elevation. The faint proposal was impetuou^y 
silenced ; and the acclamations of " JuHan. Au- 
** gustys, coitfinue to reign, by the authonty 
■** of the anny> of the people, of the republic, 
*' jwhich you have saved," thundered at once 
frtH[n every part of the field, and terrified the 
pale ambassador of Constantius. A part of the 
letter was aftcfrnrards read, in which the emperor 
arraigned the ingratitude of Julian, >phom he 
had invested with the .honours of the purple ; 
Eirhon^ he had educated with so much care and 
tenderness ; whom he bad [s-eserved in hie in- 
fancy, when he was left a helpless orphan j .*^ an 
** orphan !" interrupted Julian, who justified his 
icause by indulging his passions ; ** does the as- 
.(« sasrin of my family reproach me that I yjfas left 
^*an orphan? lie urges me to revenge those 
f* injuries which I have long studied to forget." 
The assembly was dismissed ; and Leonas, who, 
-yrith some difficulty, had been protectfid froqn the 
C 3 , populaf 
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CHAP, popular fiiry, was sent back to his master, with aif 
■ • . ' ■ epistle, in which Julian expressed, in a strain of 
the most vehement eloquence, the sentiments of 
contempt, of hatred, and of resentment, which had 
been suppressed and embittered by the dissimulation 
of twenty years. After this message, which might 
be considered as a signal of irrecondleable war, 
Julian, who some weeks before had celebrated the 
Christian festival of the Epiphany *, made a pub- 
tic declaration, that he committed the care of his 
safety to the immortal gods ; and thus publicly 
renounced the religion, as well as the friendship, 
of Constanliust' 
luUuipra- The situation of Julian required a vigorous 
u^c^i^ and immediate resolution. He had discovered, 
*9'^ from intercepted lettersi, that his adversary, sa- 
crificing the interest of the state to that of the 
monarch, 

P Ferianiin die quern cdebnotei menie JanuaHoi Chrittianl 
EpifthoBUt dictitant, pragTEMUS in eorum eccletiam, Bolemniter 
numine orato disces^t. Ammian. xxi. 3. Zonaras obcerrM, 
ihat it wa* on Chriatmai-diy. and his uKitioa is oot inCosntt- 
ent i since the churcbea of Egypt, A^i*) *^^ perhaps Gaul, 
celebrated on the fame day (the'siith of January) the nativity 
xnd the baptism of their Saviour: The Romans, as igaonnt 
» thnr brethren of the real date qf hja binh, fixed the solemn 
featiTal on the 35th of December, the SmmaRa, or winter 
solstice, whep the Paeins annually celebrated tlic birth of the 
Suii. See Bingham's Antiquities (^ the Christian CUurch,Lzs. 
//. ■rk'4.. c. 4> and ^eausobre Hist. Critique du Mauichcisme, torn, ii^ 
' p. 690-700. ic.Vut.^^^-^H 

f The public and secret negociations between Constantiut 
and JnUao, must be extracted, vrith some caution, from Julian 
himself (Orau ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286.). Libanius f Orat. 
Parent, c. 51. p. 276.). Ammianus (xx. ^.j. Zoiimus (1. iii. 
p. l£i-)- anderen Zonaias (torn. ii. 1. siii. p. 20, 21, 22. )> 
who, on this occauon, appears to have possessed and ufed same 
yaluable- msterials. 
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monarch, had again excited the Barbarians to CHAf. 
invade the provinces of the West. The position ■_ ^... » 
of two magazines, one of them collected on the 
banks of the lake of Constance, the other formed 
at the foot of the Cottian Alps, seemed to indi- 
,cate the march of two armies ; and the size of 
■those magazines, each of which cdnsiated of six 
hundred thousand quarters of wheat, or rather 
flour *, was a threatening evidence of the strength 
and numbers pf .the enemy, who prepared to 
surround him. But the imperial legions were 
still in their distant quarters of Asia ; the Da- 
nube was feebly guarded ; and if Julian could 
occupy, by a sudden incur^pn, the important 
provinces of Dlyricifm, he might exp^ that a 
people of soldiers would resort to lus standard, 
and that the rich mines of gold and diver would 
contribute to the expences of the civil war. He 
proposed this bold enterprise to the assembly of 
the soldiers ; inspired them with a~just confidence 
in th«r general, and in themselves j and ex- 
horted -them to maint^ their reputation, of being 
terrible to the enemy, moderate to their fellow- 
citizens, and obedient to their officers. His 
spirited discourse was received wit^ the loudest 
acclamations, and the same troops which had 
taken up arms against Constantius, when he sum- 
moned them to leave Gaul, now declared with 
C ^ alacrity, 

* Three hundred myriadi, or three ntHUoDi of me£mia, f 
e familiar to the Athcniaiu, and which coDtained 



«z Roman nta^. Julian explains, like a loldier and a ititetman, 
the danger of hit ntuadon, and the necessity and advantage 
,9f an o^iive war (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286, 287.]- 
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CHAF. alacrity, that they would follow Julian to th« 
L I , 'i.- farthest extremities of Europe (»' Asia. The oath 
of fidelity was administered ; and the soldiers, 
clashing their shields, and pointing their drawn 
swords to their throats, devoted thesiselyes, with 
horrid imprecations, to the service of a leader 
whom they celebrated as the deliverer of Gaul, 
and the conqueror of the Qermans*. This 
solemn engagement, which seemed to be dictate4 
by aSection rather than by duly, was singly 
opposed by Nebridius, who had been admitted 
to the office of prEctorJan prsefect. That faithr 
ful minister, ajone and unassisted, asserted the 
rights of Constantius in the midst of an anne^ 
and angry miittitude, to whose fury he had almosf 
fallen an honourable, but useless, sacrifice. After 
losing one of his hands by the gtro^ of a sword, 
he embraced the knees of the prince whom he 
had pffended, Julian covered the prefect with 
his iiiuperial mantle, and protecting him front 
the peal of his followers, dismissed l)im to his 
own house, with less reject thap was pertuqis 
due to the virtue of an epemyt- The higlj 
office of Nebridius wag bestowed on Sallust ; an4 
the provinces of Gaul, which were now delivered 
from the intolerable oppression of taxes, enjoye4 
the mild and equitable administration of the iriend 
of Julian, who was permitted to practise tho^ 
virtues 

* See his oradon, and the behaviour of the troops, in Am- 

f He stenily refuted hli hand to the «app]iant pi«fect, whom 
he tent into Tuscany ( Ammlan. xsi. S.)- Libanius, with ia< 
vage fury, ineuItB Nebridius, applauds the «oIdien, and almost 
ceiiEures the humanity of Julinn (Orat. Parent, c. 53. p. a?!?.]- 
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iirtues whiph he had insdlled into the mind of lus chap. 

•1 • ■ xxii. 

pwpil • !_.,_> 

The hopes of Julian depended much less on Hu mud^ 

fhe number of his troops, than on the celerity g^ i^ 

9f his motions. In the execution of a daring iiirw«^ 

enterprise, he availed himself of every precaution, 

^ ^ as prudence could suggest; and where 

prudence could no longer accompany his steps, 

^ trusted the event to valour and to fortune. 

In the neigi4>ourhood of Basil he assembled an4 

^vided his army % One body, which consiste4 

of ten .thous^d men, was directed, imder the 

pommand of Nevitta, general of the cavalry, tQ 

advance through the niidland parts of RhaeUa 

and NoriciuQ. A dmilar division of troops, under 

|he orders of Jovius an^ Jovipns, prepared ^o 

follow the (^lique cowse of the highways, 

through the Alps and the northern confines of 

Jtaly. Xlie instructions to the generals were 

fonceived with energy and precision ; to |is^e|i 

fheir march ip close and compact columns, which, 

Recording to the disposition of the ground, might 

readily be changed into any order of battle ; to 

secure themselves against the surprises of the night 

^y strong poets and vigilant guards ; to prevent 

iresistance by their unexpected arrival ; to elude 

examinatioi) ^ 

* Ammian, xxl 8. lo thii promotion, Julian obeyed the 
law which he puUicIy impoied on himielf. Neque civilii qm». 
qmm judex nee militans rector, alio qnodam przter merit* 
•uffragante, ad potiorem *eniat gradum (Ammisn. iX. S.), 
Abtence did not weaken his rc^rd for Sallust, with whot^ 
name (A* D. 363>) he hoaouted the coniulship. 

+ Anuniamw {xxL 8.J aicribes ttie tame practice, and the 
pame motive, to Alcsanoer the Great, and other ikilful ge- 
Ijerab. 
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CHAP, examination by their sudden departure ; to spread 
1.1 , -'i J the opinion of their strength, and the terror of 
his name \ and to join their sovereign under the 
vralls of Sirmiupi. For himself, Julian had 
reserved a more difficult and extraordinary part. 
He selected three thousand brave and active vo- 
lunteers, resolved, like their leader, to cast be- 
hind them every hope of a retreat : at the head 
of this fiiithful band, he fearlessly plunged into 
the recesses of the Marcian or black forest, which 
conceals the sources of the Danube * ; and, for 
many days, the fete of Julian was unknown to 
the world. The secrecy of his march, his dili- 
gence, and vigour, surmounted every obstacle ; 
he forced his way over mountains ^nd morasses, 
occupied the bridges or swam the rivers, pur- 
sued his direct course f, without reflecting whe- 
ther he traversed the territory of the Romans or 
of the Barbarians, and at length emerged, be* 
tween Ratisbon and Vieima, at the place where 
he deigned to embark his troops on the Danube. 
By a well-concerted stratagem, he seized a fleet 



* Thiiwood'msapaTtQf the great HercynianforcRt) which, 
in the time of Cxsar, stretched away from the country of the 
Rauraci (Baiil) into the boundleaa regions of the North. Sec 
Cluver, Gennauia AotiquH, 1. iti. c. 47> 

f Compare Libaniiu, Orat, Parent, c. 5S. p. 278, 279. with 
Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. iii. p. 68. Even the nint admirea 
^e speed and Kcrecy of this march. - A modem diviite might 
apply to the progreu of Julian, the linei which were ori^nijly 
di»igned for another apostate : 

So eagerly the fiend. 
O'er bog, or rteep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues bis way 
And swiiDs, or sintu, or wades, or creepi, or flies. 
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irigantmes *, as it lay at anchor ; 
a supply of coarse provisions sufficient to satisfy ^ 
the indelicate, but voracious, appetite of a Qal- 
lic army ; and boldly committed himself to the 
stream of the Danube. The labours of his ma- 
riners, who plied their oars -wittj incessant dili- 
gence, and the steady continuance of a fevoyrable 
vind, carried his fleet above seven hundred miles 
in eleven days f ; and he had already disembarked 
his troops at Bononia, ~enly nineteen miles ^om 
Sirmium, before his enemies could receive any 
certain intelligence that he had left the banks of 
the Rhine. In the course of this long and rafud 
navigation, the mind of Julian was fixed on the 
object of his enterprise ; and though he accepted 
the deputation of some cities, which hfistened to 
claim the merit of an early submission, he passed 
before the hostile stations, which were placed 
along the river, vrfthout indulging the temptation 
of signalizing an useless and ill-timed valour. 
The banks of the Danube were crowded on either 
dde yntb spectators, who gazed on the military 
pomp, anticipated the importance of the event, 
and diffused through the adjacent country the 
feme of a young hero, who advanced with more 
than 

* In that interyal the Notitia pUcn two or three fieeta, tha 
LauriaccDiii (at Lauriacuni, or liorch), the ArUpeniit, tbe 
Maginenns ; and mentioos five legiont, or cohorts, of Libumarii, 
who diould be a tort of muinci. Sect. Irai. edit. Labb. 

-f- Zoumna alone (L iii. p. 156.) bat apecified thii intereitinp 
prctmiituce. Mamertinui (in Fanegyr. Vet. xi. 6) 7, 8.}, 
who accompwiied Julian, aa count of the lacred largeaxs, de- 
jcribei thia Toy%ge in a florid and pictuietque manner, chkllou 
je* Ttiptoleoiut and the Argonauts of Greece, &c. 
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CHAP, than monal epeed at the head of the innumerable 
L— y! .» forces of the West. LucilJan, who, vith the 
rank of .general of the cavalry, commanded the 
jTuUtary powers of lUyricum, was alarmed and 
perplexed by the doubtful reports, which he 
.could neither reject nor believe. He had taken 
some slow and irresolute measures for the purpose 
of collecting his troops ; when he was surprised 
'^y Dagalaiphus, an active pfBcer, whom Julian^ 
as soon as he landed at Bonooia, had pushed 
forwards with some Jight infantry. The captive 
general, uncertain of his life or deafh, was hastily 
.th^'own upon a horse, and conducted to the pre- 
sence of Julian ; who kindly raised I^ from the 
ground, and dispelled the terror and amazement 
which seemed to stupiiy his laci^tties. But Li^- 
dlian had no sooner recovered his ^ifits, than he 
})etrayed his ^rant of discretion^ by presuming 
to admonish his .conqueror, that be had rashly 
ventured, with a handful of men, to expose h^ 
person in the midst of his enemies, i* Reserve 
*' for your master Gonstai^tius these dmid remon* 
** strances," replied Julian, with a smile of cori- 
tempt ; " when I gave you my purple to kiss, 
*' I recdved you not as a counsellor, but as a 
'* suppliant." Conscious that success alone could 
justify bis attempt, and that boldness only could 
-command success, he instantly advanced, atthe 
head of three thousand soldiers, to attack the 
strongest and most populous city of the lUyrian 
provinces. As he entered the long suburb of 
Sirmium, he was received by the joyful accla- 
mations of the army and people ; who, crowned 
widi 
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*^ flowers, and holding lighted tapers in their *"*,'■ 
hands, conducted their acknowledged soverdgn tt ti^^ fa -* 
to his imperial residence. Two days were de- 
voted to the public joy, which was celebrated by 
the games of the Circus; but, early on the 
morning of the third day, Julian marched ta 
occupy the narrow pass of Succi, in the defiles of 
Mount Hsemus j. which, almost in the mid-way 
between Sirmium and Constantinople, separates 
the provinces of Thrace and Dada, by an abrupt 
descent toxvards the former, and a gentle decli- 
vity on the ade of the latter *. The defence of 
this important post was intrusted to the brave 
Nevitta ; who, as well as the generals of the 
Italian division, successfully executed the plan of 
the march and junction which their master had 
BO ably conceived f. 

The homage which Julian obtained, from the h« junifai 
fears or the inclination of the people, extended "" 
far beyond the immediate effect of his arms ^. 
The prefectures of Italy and Ill3rricum were ad- 
ministered by Taurus and Florentius, who united 
that important office with the vain honours of the 
consulship ; and as those magistrates had retired 
with 

* The description of Ammiaant, which might be auppoited 
by collafend evidence, asccTtaioa the preci*e situation of the Au^ 
galU Suceorum, or pastes of Siud, M. d'AnTille, from the 
trifling reKmblaoce of names, hai placed them between Sardica 
>nd Naisiui. For raj own junification, I am obliged to men* 
tion the oaly error which I have discovered in Vie map* or 
writiagi of that admirable geographer. 

■J- Whaterer circumstances we may banx>w elM^herci Ammia- 
vus (xxi. 8, 9, 10.) still luppliet the series of the narrative. 

J Ammian. xxi. 9, 10. Libanius, Or.it. PaienL c 54. 
p. 279, 280. Zo»imu8, 1 iii. p. 15^ 157. 
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with predpitatioa to the court of Asia, Julian^ 
I who could not always restrain the levity of his 
temper, sdgmstized their flight by adding, in alt 
the Acts of the Year^ the epithet of fugitive to 
the names of the two consuls. The provinces 
which had been deserted by their first magistrates 
acknowledged the authority of an emperor, who, 
conciliating the qualities of a soldier with those 
of a philosopher, was eq^ualty admired in the 
camps of the Danube, and in the cities of Greece. 
trom his palace, or, more properly, from his 
head-quarters of Sirmium and Naissus, he distri- 
buted to the principal cities of the empire^ a 
laboured apology for his own conduct ; published 
the secret dispatfches of Constandus j and solicited 
the judgment of mankind between two compe- 
titors, the one of whom had expelled, and the 
other had invited, the Barbarians *. Julian, 
whose mind was deeply wounded by the reproach 
of ii^atitlide, aspired to maintain, by argument 
as well as by arms, the superior merits of his 
cause ; and to excel, not only in the arts of war, 
but in those of composition. His epistle to the 
senate Siiid people of Athens f seems to have beetl 
dictated 

* Julian (ad S. P. Q, Athen. p. 286-) positively aucitit that 
lie intercepted the Irttcn ofConstantiusto the Barfaariani; and 



^ibanius as poEttive!y af&ms, that he read them on hit march 
to the trnope nod the cities. Yet Ammianus (xxi- 4.) expresB' 
t* hrmwlfwich cool and candid bt^sitation, ajiim* lePiui ^ttaU 
tenda est fides. He specifies, however, an intercepted letter 
fnm Vadomair to Constantino, which supposei an' btimate' 
eorrespondeoce betweeo them : " Ctfaar tuns diacipHnam nod 
IlAet." 

t iosiniul rrciitions hi* epistle"! to the Atheniatw,-the CorinJ 
thwDs, and the Laced xmoniaoi. Tbc subatance wai probably 

(he 
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^ctated by an elegant enthusiasm ; which prompted 6 H a p. 
him to submit his actions and his motives to the ■] ^ ' ■ 
degenerate Ath^iians of his own times, with the 
same humble deference, as if he had been plead- 
ing, in the days of Aristides, before the tribunal 
of the Areopagus. His application to the senate 
of Rome, which was still permitted to bestow 
the titles of imperial power, was agreeable to the 
forms of the expiring republic. An assembly 
was summoned by TertuUus, prasfect of the city ; 
the epistle of Julian was read ; and as he appeared 
to be master of Italy, his claims were admitted 
without a dissenting voice. His oblique censure 
of the innovations of Constantine, and his pas- 
donate invective against the vices of Constandos, 
were heard with less satisiacdon ; and the senate, 
as if Julian bad been present, unanimously ex- 
claimed, *' Respect, we beseech you, the author 
•* of your own fortune *.*' An artful expression, 
which, according to the chance of war, might 
be differently explained ; as a manly reproof of 
the ingraritude of the usurper, or as a flattering 
confession, that a single act of such benefit to the 
state ought to atone for all the failings of Con- 
fitandus. 

The 

tbe fsme, tbongh theaddmi wasproperly varied, Theepi«tle 
to the Atheniana i> (till extant (p. 268 — 287. ), aod hu afford- 
ed much taluable information. It deserres the praises of the 
Abbi de la Bleterie (PvcF. I I'Hiitoire de Jovieo. p. 24, 
is.), and u one of the belt manifeMot to be found in an^ 
knguage, 

^ ^ AiKtori ttio reverentiam rtgamai, Ammian. %x\. lOv It 
ia anuHng enough to obaerve the tecret conflicts of .the tenat* 
beti«wti dacterjr and fear. See Tacit. Hist. i. 8£. 
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Ji:^ian> if he should be' forced, to yield to the supev 
I rior numhers of the.aFins of the East *. 

But the humanity of Julian was preserred front 
th^ cruel alternative,- vhich Ik pathetically la^ 
BKntSy ofr destroyiDg, or o£. bei^g hiioseif dev 
saoif&i : ^ and the seasooat^e death of Gonstantius 
deliv^ed the RcHoaH' empire from tlie calainitiea 
of dvil y^. . The ai^hxioh o£ winter cbuU opt 
det^ the nuMiaf-ch' at AQUoeh ;- and his ^vou" 
rites durst not oppo^ hi» impatient desire of 
revenge^ , A- slight fbver,^ whiah was* perhaps 
ecea^oaed. by the agitation of his- ^bita,. was 
increased by the fatigues of the journey ; and 
CqD8t^^iis. was obUged to.balt it the little town 
of I^opeucrene, twelv^^ -miles beyoiid Tarsus,- 
whei;^ he. expired,: after a- short ilkKW, .ia.die 
fiX!ty--||iftJi ye^r pf his a(^,, ^ the twei«y-fourth 
of. hj^ r^gnf. His g^nifine chara(;|er, which 
was^ jCagipos^d of pride. ^d_ weakne$9, of si^ier* 
stition and crue^» ha^ been, fully displayed in 
.._■',: the 

* Animian. xii. 7i 11| I?.' He seems to cfescriCe, with su- 
peifluoui labour, the opecationt'of - the tieg« of Aquileni which, 
uD.this occuign, tpuutained its impreg^Hble &i^Q; Gregpiy 
Nazianzen (Qrat. iii. p. 68,] RKribe* this accidental revolt tq 
tks wisdoal of ConnButiiuf'whMe attuied Tictdry he aitnonn- 
ce* with some appearuce d^tniUi. Constaatio qutiin ciede- 
bat 'proculdubio fore victorem :' oemo eaim omniuqi tunc ab 
'hatj conaWnti senftntia Jis l'wpehi t. Ainnuan: xxi. 7.' 

t His.deqUi aqd dhancter.are ^i^fidly delineated by.AiO^ 
mianus (xx1. 14, 15, I6>) ; an^ we are authorised V> demise 
and dete«t-the fodliih cahnnnyof 'GVegory(Orat. iiJ.'p. 68.), 
who acGvsPB Julian of.canmvuig thfe deatk of hia benefactor. 
The prirate repentance of the eniperor, that he had Spared aad 
promoted Julian (p, 69. and Orat. mi. p. 389.), is not impro- 
bable in ttfelf, Dor incompAiUe .with the public verbal testa- 
ment, which prudential conudnations might dictate in tfa? last 
uomenu of bis life. 
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the preceduig narradveof difil and ecclesiastical chap. 
erents. The long abuse ' of power reQdered , ^ ' 

him a considei^le objeot id the. eyes of hia coh-: 
temporaries ; btit as pergonal Oierit c&n alijne 
deserve die aodce of posterity, the U&t of the 
sons of CoDStantine may- be tfemissed from the 
Torld \tkh the ronark^: thdt he inherited the 
defects, without the abilities^ of his father: Be* 
fore Constantius expired, be iff s£i td hhve named 
Julian for his successor ; nor does it seem imj^f 
bablej that his anxious coDceMt for the fate of 
a yohng /and tenddr irife, whtMn -hs left with 
child, may have prevailed, in his laait motnans* 
oTer the harsher pas^ons of !hatred and revatgCf 
£usebiusi ^nd hib goiltyassbclates, n^ade , a faint 
attempt to prolong the .rtlgn Qf the' eunudis^ 
by the election pf aAotiKf' emperor i but' their 
intrigued.were. rejected ^th.dudain by anrfarmy 
which now abhoired the thdnght of ciril dis- 
cord ; and two officers of jrank were 'inGtantl|t 
dt^atdied, to assure JuUan, thit every sword 'in 
the em^e wotild be drawn for his-service.' ''The 
military designs of that prince, who had formed 
three difEerent attacks against' Thrace, were pre<^ 
Tented by this fortunate event. Without shed- 
cUng the blood of his fellow-citizens, he escaped 
the dangers of a doubtful copfiict, and acquired 
the advantages of a complete victory. Impatient 
to visit the place of his' birth, ahd .the new 
eajutal of the on^e, he advanifed from Nsissus 
throdgh the nloiintatns of Hasmus, and the dtiCs 
of Thrace. When he reached Heraelea^ at the 
D 8 distance 
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CHAP, dktaetwe of sUuy thitcs^ all Con8iandno{^ was^ 



poumft forth to recave Jum ; and h* made his 
tcTcon- triUBiphal entr^^ amidtt the dutiful acclamadon», 
ttjuiin^ie, of thtt siJdiers, the peofdej and the eaiate. Art 
innumerabie muUinde pressed around him with, 
eagier respect; and were-pertK^n disappointcdy 
vheii they beheld the smaU stfttaTe, aoA ^mpltf 
gacb ofia-hero, ivlMse laiexperieiiCBd. fouth had 
faiiqaifih«d the ^rbatiairt of Germany, andr wfaa 
had' now- traversed, in- a sucoessftil (Jareir, ilui 
vhole continent of Katope, from the shores c^ 
the Atbntie. to- those of the Bosphoriis*. A£ew 
days ait«irwards, vhoi the eemains ofthe deceased) 
vnsperoie. -^ece landcii in the harbouTr the subjects 
of Jblhui iif^laAdsd. the real or affeetsd humanity 
of their sovete^. " .On foot, withottt hiBdiademy 
and' clothed in a moumid^ habit» be accompanied 
thefunerzl as- Etras the! church of the Holy 
AposUte^ teherb the body was depoiited : and 
if these inacka of respect may be interpreted as a 
selflsh.trbvte to th^ both and. dignity of hb inb> 
pdifal Idiumanj'tihe tearft'of JuUan profosed to 
theworlA, ^hat he had^ifovgot the ii^uries, and 
remembered, on^ the obligations which &e had 
received' firjth Constantius f .< As soon, as the 
legions 

' * Ic Veicribhg the triilmph of'juliaci Afnmtanm (sxii. 
1, S.) iRK^nei the lofty tooe of an ontar or poet : while !.!•- 
haniiul^Orat. Pitrent. c. £6. p. i8I.) links to the grave tim-: 
pHchy of an'hiitoriaA. 

e t The [fonatal of ContUntuB it dcKribed l>y Ammianiw 
(xti. Ifi.) Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p.119.). MameTtyiu^ 
(inPancgyr. Vet. iti. 27.), I.ihanius (Orat. Parent, c. Ivi. 
p. 2S9. and Ph'Ioitor^iui (1. ti. e, 6. with Godefroy's Diuet- 
laljoES, p. 265.). These writers, and their followers. Pagans, 
Catholicf, Ariani, beheld witti very difTcreiit eyes both the 
^ad and the living emperor. 
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Jegions of Aquil^ were assured of the deadt of chap. 
tl)e emperor, they opeaied the gates of the city, i... 
and, by the sacnfice of their guilty Leaders, ob* 
taine^ an easy pardon from the prudence or lenity m<i i* ac< 
of Julian ; who, in the tfairty-seccoid year of his gedh^oie 
age, acquired the undisputed possession of the *;i«^""- 
Roman enjpire *. 

Philosophy had ipstructed Julian to compare Hitciv4 
the advantages of action and retirement ; but S^l^d 
the elevation of his birth, and the accidents of K""^ 
his life, never allofred him the freedom of choice. 
He might perhaps ^cerely have preferred the 
groves of the acatjemy, and the society of Athens ; 
but he was constrained, at first by the will, aifd 
afterwards by the injustice, of Constantius, to 
-expose his person and hme to the dangers of 
imperial greatness ; ^d to ms^e himself accoimt- 
able to the world, ^d to posterity, for the haf>- 
piness of millions f. Julian recollected with ter- 
ror the obiservatioii of his master Plato J, that 
the government of our flocks ^d ho'dii is always 
D 3 committed 

• Th« day and yor of tl^e birth of Jqliin are not perfectly 
asceitaiDctl. The day ii probably the uxth of November, an4 
the year mutt bo either 331 or 333, Tillemont, Hitt. dei 
Empereuii, torn, ivr p. 693. Bucange, Tun. fiyaantia. p. 5Q. 
I have ptefemd (he earlier (late. 

t Julian himielf (p. 25S— -^7.) hai eiprewied these phi^ 
^Diophical idea* with much eloquence, and ume affectatioD, in 
a very ekborate epiitle to Themittiui. The ^iA£ dc la Ble- 
tcrie (torn. ii. p. 146. — 193.lt whqhai given an elegant tnn. 
«lation, 11 inclined to believe ttut it wai ttx; oelebrated ThenuE- 
tius, whoK orationi are idll extant. 

% Julian ad Themiit. p. 258. Petavins (not. p. 95.) obf 
ferret, that thit pattage it taken from the fourth book de Leg!* 
but ; but either Julian quoted from memory, or hi* MSS. 
were different from ourt. Xenopbo.i open* the CyropaJii 
with ^ (iinihu- reflectigu. _^ 
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CHAC. committed to beings of a superior species ; and 
1.. that the conduct of natioiis requites and deserves 

the celestial powefs of the Gods or of the Genii. 
From this principle he justly concluded, that th« 
man who presumes to reign, should a^ire to the 
perfection of the divine nature ; that he should 
purify his soul from her mortal and terrestrial 
part ; that he should extinguish his appetites, en- 
lighten his understanding, regulate his passions, 
and subdue the irild beast, which, according to 
the liyely metaphor of Aristotle ?, seldom fails 
to ascend the throne of a despot. The throne 
of Julian, which the death of Constantius fixe^, 
on an independent basis, was the seat of reascm, 
of virtue, and perhaps of vanity. He despised 
the honours, renounced the pleasures, and ^is> 
ctiargcd with incessant diligence the duties, of 
his ejcaited station ; {ind there were few among 
his subjects who would have consented to relieve 
him froni the weight of the diadem, had they 
been obliged to submit their dme and their ad- 
tions to the rigorous laws which their philosophic 
emperor imposed on himself. One of his njost 
intimate friep^st, yhq had often shared the 
frugal simplicity of his table, has remarked, thitt 
his light and sparing diet (wjiich wa^ (isually of 

the 

* O ]li urIfMrti ■lAiuvr »ex'"- tr^tt'lfi ^m^ <<(w. Anftot. 
dp. Julian.' p. 261. The Md: of Vo*iiu«t antatuficd with a 
tingle bean, Bflbrds the Etronger reading of Iii(m, which the 
i'xperieDce of drtpoiism may wamnt. 

i LibanJus (Orat. Parentalif,c. Usxiv.lxxxT. p. 310,311, 
S12.) has given this interesting detail of the private life of iti^ 
lian. lie hiin»clt'(in Misopogoii, p. 350.) mentiun* hiive^> 
ubie diet, and upbraids the ^ross ^d Kasual appetite of th^ 
ptople of Antioch, 
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iiit vegetable kind) left his mind and body ^ways 
free and active for the various and important < 
bu^ness of an author, » pontiff', a magistrate, a 
geoemli and a pinnce. In one and the same day, 
be gave audience to several ambassadors, uid 
ivrote, or dict»ted> a great nupiber of letters C9 
his genends, his civil magistrates, his private 
friends* and the different cities of his dominions, 
He listened to the memorials which bad be«i 
received, conadered the subject of the petitions, 
and fflgniffed his intentiotis more rapitUy than 
they could be taken in short'haad by the dili- 
gence of his secretaries. He possessed such &ew^ 
bility «f thought, and.such firamess of attention, 
that he could employ his hand to write, bis tat 
to listen, and Ins voice to dictate ; and pursue at 
once three several trains of ideas vUhout hesi^ 
tation, and without error. While his ministers 
reposed, the prince flew with agility frcm one 
labour to another, and, after a hasty dinner, 
retired into his library, till the public business, 
which he had appointed for t}ie evaiing, sum- 
mmed him to intwrupt the prcsecutian of his 
studies. The supper of the einperor was still less 
substantial than the former meal; his deep was 
never clouded by the fumes of indigestion ; and, 
except in the short interval of a marriage, which 
vas tjie effect of policy rather than love, the 
chaste Julian never shared his bed with a female 
companion *. He was soon awakened by the, 
D 4 entrance 

* Lectuliw . . . VnUlium torii purior, U the praiK wfaich 
(fBineninua (Panegyr. V«t. xi. IS.) adjtCtKi to Juiiiii liini- 
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CHA7. entrance of freidi lecretaries, who had slept ijia 
1 I ^ preceding day ; >nd his servants wore obliged to 
wait alternately, while their indefatigable master 
allowed himself wrarcely any other refreshineiit 
than the change of occupaticHfs. The predecessors 
of Julian, his uncle, his brother, and his cousin, 
indulged their puerile taste for the games df the 
circus, under the specious pretence of complying 
with the inclinations of the people ; and they 
frequently remained the greatest part of the day, 
as idle spectators, and as a part of the splendid 
spectacle, till the ordinary round of twenty-four 
races * was completely finished. ' On eolemq 
festivals, Julian, who felt and professed an un- 
fashionable dislike to fbese frivolous amusements, 
condescended to appear in the Circus } and aften 
bestoyring a careless glance on ifive or si^ of the 
races, he hastily withdrew, with the impatience 
of a philosopher, who considered every moment 

as 

*elf. Libanjus tffinn, in saber peremptory language, that Jv- 
lian nerer knew > wotntn before hit maniage, or after tlie death 
of hi* wife (Oiat. Parcn^c. Ixunii. p. 313.). The chasti- 
ty of Julian n coniinned by the impartial te«imony of Am- 
fnianui (xxv, 4.), and the partial nleoce of the Chtitttans. 
Vet JulUu irouically urge* the reproach of the people of An- 
tiocb, that he almo,tl always (■< |inr«i, in Miwpo^on. p. 3i3.) 
lay alon^ Tttia tu^puious ei^prrwion is «zpbtned by the Ab- 
b6 dc ta £Iet<;rie (Hist, de JofieD, torn. li. p. lOS— 109.) 
with candoar and iageouity, 

* See Saltnauus ad (lucton. in Cbud. c xxi. A twenty- 
fifth race, or nu/u/y was added, (o complete the niunber of one 
kuDdted Fh^iio^i ipur of which, the four colours, started eauh 
Leal, 

CentuAi {^uadrijugoi agitabo ad flumiua cumu. 
It appears, that they ran live or teveo times round tlu: Mein 
(Suetoft. in Domitian. c. i.) ; and (^m the measure of the 
pinnis Maaimus at Rome, the Hippodrome at Const adtinople, 
j|!C.) it mi^ht be about a four-mili coY^vr. 
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^ Ion, diat wa« not devoted to the advantage of ctmar 
the public, or the improvement of his oiifTi i_i^lLrf 
puad *. By this avarice of time, he seemed to 
protract die ^ort duraticHi «f his reign ; and if 
the dates were less securely ascertained, we should Dtctaher, 
refuse to believe, that only sixteen months elapsed Minh, 
betwe«i the death of Constantiu* and the depar* ^ ^' *** 
Jure of his successor for the Perrian war. The 
Ktions of Julian can only be preserved by the 
care of the historian j but the portion of his volu- 
minous writings, which is soil extant, remains 
^ a monument of the application, as well as of 
the genius, of the emperor. The Misopogon, 
the Csesars, seyeral of his qratioi^, and his ela* 
borate work against die Christian religion, were 
composed in the long iiightt of the two winters, 
the former of whioli he passed 4' Constantinople, 
jmd the latter at AiUioch, 

Tile reformation of the imperial court was Rdcan. 
Wie of the first and inost necessary acts of the "^^ 
government of Julian t* Soon after \us entrance 
into the palace of Con«antinople,- he had oc- 
casioi) for the service of a barber. An of^cer, 
jnagnilicently dressed, immediately presented him- 
pelf. ** It is a barber,'* exclaimed the prince, 
with 

* Julian in Misoppgon. p. 340r Julius Cvsar had ofTcndcd 
the Aomaa people by reading hia dispatchci during the actual 
nee. Augoatus indtdged their taitc, or his own, by his cmi- 
4tar>t anention to the important bwiaeti of tlie Circui, for 
which he profeswd the wamiett inclination. Sueton.in Augmt. 
e. xIt. 

+ The reformation of the palace it described by Ammianns 
<uii. 4.) Libaniui (OrM. I^icnt. ci Ixii. p. 'itiS, Sec), Mi- 
jteertinua (in Fanegyr. Vet, xi. II.), ijucntes (1, iiit c. U), 
fnd Zonarai (torn. ii. L xiii. p. ^.). 
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with affected surptiae, '^ that I waot» and not 3 
, ** receiver-general of the finances'." He qoes* 
tioned the man concerning the profits of hla 
fsmployment ; and was informed, that, besides a 
large salary, and some valuable perqMisites, he 
enjoyed a daily allowance £«■ t>venty servants, 
and as many horses. A thousand barbers, a 
thousand cup>bearers, a thousand cooks, were 
distributed iq the several offi{:es of luxury ; and 
the number of eunuchs could be compared only 
uith the insects of a summer's day f. The mo? . 
narch who resigned to his subjects the superiority 
of merit and virtue, was distinguished by th« 
oppressive nfagnificwce of \^ dress, his table, 
his buildings, and his train. The stately palace*' 
erected by Coiistantine and his sons were deco- 
rated with many coloured i|narbles, and orna- 
ments of massy gold. The moat e^quiute daintier 
were procured, to gratify their pride, rather 
than thor taste ; birds o| ibe nutst distant cU- 
mates, fi^ from the most remote seas, fruits put 
of their nabiral season, winter roses, and summer 
snows \, The domestic crowd of the palace 
surpas«e4( 



^ Ef^o not) ratiimalm juui Kd tontorem acciri. Zonaru inei 
the lets natunl tniage of a lenalor. Yet an ofEtcer of the fi- 
nance*, who wa» tatiaficd with wealth, might desire ai]d ob- 
tain the ho^foun of the lenate. 

!^ the originaV words of Libaniua, which T have faithfully 
ouoted, lest I should be suspected of mi^iufpng the abiues of 
Rie Toyal household. 

i The fxprestionsafMainerttnus an lively and forcible. Quia 
c^iftyrandumm et cznarum labontas inagiutudiiiet Romanui 
fOpvkm 
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surpassed the expmce c^ the legions; yet the CHak 
smallest part of this costly multitude was subser* i_ ^ ■ f 
vient to the use« or eveo to the splendour, of the 
thnMie. The monarch was disgrace, and the 
people was injured, by the ci^aticx) and sale of 
an infinite number of obscure, and evai titular 
employments ; and the most worthless of manr 
kind might purchase the privilege of being 
maintained, without the necessity of labour, from 
the public revenue. The waste of an enormous 
household, the increase of ^ees and perqukites, 
which were soon claimed as a lawful debt, and 
the bribes which they extorted from those who 
feared th«r enmity, or solicited their favour, 
suddndy enriched these haughty menials. They 
abused their fortune, without considering their 
past, or thdr future, condition ; and thdr rapine 
and venality could be equalled only by the ex- 
travagance of thar dissipations. Their silkea 
robes were embroidered with gold, their tables 
were served with delicacy and profusion ; the 
houses which they built for thdr own use, would 
have covered the fiarm of an ancient consul ; and 
the most honourable citizens were obliged to 
dismount from their horses, and respectRilly to 
ealute an eunuch whom they met on the public 
highway, lite luxury of the palace excited the 
contempt and indignation of Julian, who usually 
slept on the ground, who yielded with reluctance 



pf)pi]lu> icnsit ; cum qtunitiwinne dapM con gustuted i^flicii 
raiibus seitimarentur ; miracula aviumi longinqui maris pU«% 
alieai umporis poma, asstiTX nives, hybern^ ros^. . , 
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CHAP, to ths indispensable qUls of nature, and vho 
^p.y.-.< placed his vanity, not in emulating, but in der 
qnsing, the pomp of royalty. By the total exdrt 
pation of a mischief which was magnified even 
beyond its real extent, he was impatient to re- 
lieve the distress, and to appease the murmurs, 
of the people; who support with less' unea^ess 
the weight of taxes, if they are convinced that 
the fruits of their industry are appropriated to 
the service of the state- But in the execution of 
(his salutary work, Julian is accused of proceed- 
ing with too roach haste and inconsiderate seye^ 
fity. By a single edict, he reduced the palace 
of Constantinople to an imtnense desert, and disr 
piissed with ignominy the whole train of slaves 
and depoidents *, without providing any just, 
or at least benevolent, exceptions, fpr the ag^ 
the service, or the poverty, of the faithful do* 
mestics of the imperial &mi|y. Such indeed 
was the temper of Julian, who seldom recollected 
the fundamental ma^im of Aristot)e, that true 
virtue is placed at an equal distance between the 
opposite vices. The splendid and effeminate 
dress of the Asiatics, the curls and paint, the 
collars and bracelets, which had appeared so ridi- 
culous in the person of Constaatine, were con- 
^ently rejected by his philosophic successor^ 

But 

* Yet Julian himself wai accuwd of bestowing wliole toima 
on the eunuchs (Orat. vii. against Polydet. p. 117—127.). 
Xiibaiiiut content) himself with a cold but positive denial of the 
fact, irhich Kcais indeed to belong move propcHy to Conttwi 
liui. Thii charge however may aUudc to some uoknown cir- 
cumtUnce. 
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But irith iheiippperies^ Jufisoi afieded- to to- 
nooDce the deefencici, bf dn^ ; and seemed to i 
Viiiue.Efimself for his neglect ci the laws of dean- 
Hnen. In a satirical per fa r m an^, which was 
designed for the public eye, :the enperoF decants 
vitb-pleaea^, suld tfres trith "pfidi, on the length 
of liis naUs, and: the inky blajaieis of his hands ; 
jROCcsts, ihat aldmbgh thr greauttt part of his 
body was. corered ttddi hair,- ihe Hse of dw razor 
WBfi^xnifined to' his head aiowi ; aad celebrates, 
with visible eom|^cency, the shaggy and fibfiu- 
loat * beard, iridcb be ibndly cherished, aftet 
tbe example of.the philosophers of Greece. Had 
Juhan consulted the nmpld dictates, of reason^ 
the first, magistrate of the Romans tmuld have 
acomed die~ affectation of Diogenesj as well as 
that cf Dariss. 

: ■ But the work of public rc£oraiation would ' 
iMve ronatned imparfectr if Julian had only cor- 
rected the abuses,, without pwishing tlie crimes, 
of his predecessoi^s rdgh. ** We are now de- 
" livcred^'* ttay» he, in 1- familiar letter to oni 
of his intimate friends, ** Ire are now surpri^ngly 
" delivered from the voracious jaws of the Hy- 
" drt. 



• lii l\\c Miiopogon (pj S38, 339.) be drawl a wry ^n> 

frular fiicture of hioiidf, and di* foUowiog vordt are itraage- 
y chmcteiiltic ) m*^ Wftnlmim tm ,3«Sw thtmi wttyn* ... 
Ti^vTc TM imlitfrttt ^ Hx f" fw> ,^f f" *m( a >^X^ *'" '■^'* 
The inenils of tlie AbhA de la BleteHe adjuicd him, in tbe 
name of the FKnch. nuian. Dot to tnuitlate thu pawage, lo of- 
f«ntivt to their drKcacy (Hiiu de Jovien, torn. ti. p. 94.). 
LiL.t- bim, I have contmteil mvKlf with a traniient alluuon ; 
but the little anim-jl, which Juliaa eamt, t* a bcait familiar to 
<nuin, and aigiii^ei Io«r. 
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'* dra *. I do not mean to tippij that q»tInS 
** to my brother Conttantius. He is no mare ; 
" may the earth lie tight on his head ! But his 
** artful and cruel £iTOurites studied to decave 
" and exasperate x princej whose nattual mild- 
** ness cannot Ve pndsed without some efforts of 
'* aduIatioAi; h is not, bovevery my iotentiotty 
*^ that eren those men diould be (^pressed ; tfae^ 
" arc reused, and they shall enjoy the benefit 
*' of a fair and impartral trial/' To amduct 
this inquiry, Julian named ax judges of the 
highest rank in the state and army ■, and as be 
wished to escape the reproadi of condemning his 
personal enemies, be fixed this extraordinary 
tribunal at Chalcedon,' on the Asiatic side of the 
BoBphoms ; and transferred to the commissioners 
an absolute power to pronounce and execute 
their final sentence, i^diout delay, and without 
appeal. The office of president was exercised 
by the venerable prsefects of the £ast^ a teamd 
Sallust t, whose virtues conciliated the esteem of 
Greek sophists, and of CSiristian bishops. He 

was 

* JuUui, epiit. xiiii. p. 3S9. He tuet the words xtXvufit- 
itt SIfHf, in writii^ to hii ftiend Hennogenei, who, like htm- 
aelff Wit convenaat with the Greek pocti. 

f The two SUhiits, ihe pnrfeck of GiAil, and the pnerect of 
the Eut, muit be emftiif dtttin^ished (Hitt. de« Empe- 
Teun.toin. IT. p. 696.). I haTe'UKdtheturname of f»«i>A(T, 
u a convenient epith«. The aeinn'jf SaHutt estorted the e«- 
teem of the Chrirtians themtcTTci f and GrrKory Nazianzen, 
who condemned hia religion, has celebrated hti virtues (Oni£. 
m. p. 90.1. See a curi6i« note of the AbbS de la Blrterie, 
Vie de Julien, p. 363, 
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'W3S asasted by the elo(|uent MunertiimS *, one chap. 
of the consuls elect; wboee merit is loudly cele- h— „— ^ 
bmed by. the ddubtftil evidefice of hit own ap- 
plause. . But the citil wisdom of two magi- 
strates was overbalanced by the ferocious violence 
of four generals, Nevitea, Affii<^ Jovinus, and 
Arbetio. Arbetioy whom the public would have 
seen, with less sorpiisc at the bar than on Ae 
bench, was supposed to possess the secret of the 
conunission ; the armed and angry leaders of the 
J^ovian and Herculian bands encompassed the 
tribunal ; uid the judges were alternately swayed 
by the laws of justice^ and'by the clamours of 
^tiont- . \,' 

The chamtetlain Eusebius, who had to long praUment 
abused the fiivour of Constantius, expiated, by ^^^^5°°" 
an ignominious death, the inscdence, the corrup* ^ sviitv^ 
tion, and cruelty of lua servile relgh. The exe- 
.cutions of Paul and ApodemiAs (the former of 
whom wa^ burnt alive) were accepted as an in- 
adequate atonement by the widows and orphans 
of 60 many hundred Romaha, whom those legal 
tyrants had b«tnyed and murdered; But Justice 
heraetf (if we may use the pathetic expresdon of 
Ammianus I) apfesaei to weep over liie hti 

of 

* MunFftintis praliet the mtpnor (si. t.Jfor bestowing tli* 
office! of Treuurer and Prcrect on a man of wiadgni, firmnoa, 
integrily, &c. like hinuelf. Yet AmmiaouiTankiium (sxi. 1.) 
among the miniiten of Julian, quorum merita oArat fidem. 

t The proceediAgi of ihii chamber of justice are retatedby 
Ammiaoui (xxii. 3.), and praued ky Libanius (Oiat. Parent. 
c. 7*. p. 299, 300.). 

X Unuli Tcro neccm ipul mihi videtOr fl^sc justitia. Li- 
kMmi>i who imputes hit death ta the loldiera, atXempts to cri- 
ininate the count of the lar^set. 
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of UnuiiB,: the oreasurer ot the empire } and bi* 
bibod accused the ingratitude of Tulian, whose 
distress had beefi seasonably relieved by the iii- 
treptd liberality of that honest minister. The 
rage of the soldiers, -whom he had provoked by 
his indiscretion, vna ihe cause and the excuse of 
his death ; and the emperof, deeply wounded by 
his own reproaches and those of the public, 
offered some consobttion ta die iamily of Urstilud, 
by the i-estitution of his confistated fortunea: 
Before the end of the yeaf in which they had 
been adorned with the enagns of the prefecture 
and consulship *, Taurus and Florentiuft were 
reduced (o implore the clemency of the inex- 
oiiible tribunal of Chalcedon. The former was 
banished to Vercelitt in Italy, and a Sentence of 
death was pronouhced against the latter. A wise 
prince should Ikitc rewarded the crime of Tau- 
rus : thd faithful tt£uu$ter, whcB he was no 
longer abte to oppose the progress of & rebely 
had taken cefuge in the court of bis bene&ctor 
and his lawful sovereign. But the guilt 6f FIcj 
rentius justified the severity of the judges j and 
his escape served to display the magnanimity of 
Julian ; who nobly checked the interested dili- 
gence of an informer, and refused to learn what 
place ccHicealed the wretched fugitive &om his 

just 

* Such respect Vi-as rflll entertainei] for the Tenemble imiKB 
of the common wealth, that the puhlic was surpmed and siaa- 
dalized to hear Taunii sDmaioDcd as a criminal ander the con- 
tuiship of Taurus. The summoni of hU colleague llarentiuf 
was probablf di.-1a\-ed till th; comtnencemeiit of the tnvuog 
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just reseoansat*. Soibe- months after the tri- Cmap. 
buDal of Chalcedon had bee& disstJTed, the pne- -i ^ rrf 
torian .vicegerent of Ainca« the notary Gauden-^ 
tius, and ArtemitisT duke of £gypt) were exe- 
cuted at AHti6ch. Artemius haul reigned the 
cruel and cormpt tyrant of a great province j 
Gaudentiils had \<xag practised the arts of ca- 
lumny against the innocent, the virtuons, and 
even the pel^on of Julian himself. Yet the 
circumstances of their tiial and condemnation 
were so unskilfully managed, that these wicked 
men obtained^ in the public opimon, the gtory 
of suffering for the obstimlte loyalty with which 
they had supported the cause of Constantius. The 
rest of hia servants were protected by a general 
act (^ oblivion ; and they were left to enjoy with 
impunity the bribes which they had acc^ted,' 
tither to defend the oppressed, or , to oppress ' 
the frioidlefis. This measarc, whkhj on the 
: principles trf policy,' may deserve our 
was executed In a manner which 
teemed to degi^e ille majesty of the throne; 
iulian wa£ tonnoited by the importunities of > 
multitude, ^rticularly of Egyptians, who fotidly 
demanded the ^ifts wliich they had imprudently 
Vol. IV. E oi- 

* Ammian. kx. ?. 

t For the guilt and punii&ment of Attemliti, tee Jaliah 
(tpitt. X. p. 379.). an^ Aramianu* (xiii. 6. and Vales, ad 
lOc.J, The.meril of Artemtfts, »lio dem6lish«i temples, and 
wai put to death by an apoftate, ha« tumpti-d ihe Greek an*, 
Latin churches to honour him ai a martyr. But a» eccleskiitj.' 
cal hiaory attetts, that he wai nut only a tmtilt but an Arian, 
it it not altogether easy to justify this b Jis^TCjt pronioUun. 
TiUenont, Eccln. torn. lij. p. Uld. 

D.nt.zMbyG00g[c 
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CHAP, or iUegally bestowed; he foresaw the endless 
1. prosecution of vexatious suits ; and he engaged 

a. promise, which oi^ht always to have been 
sacred, that if they would repair to Chalcedon« 
he would meet them in persfln^ to* hear and 
determine their cempl^unts. But as soon as they 
were landed, h^ issued an absolute ocdei, which 
prc^ibited the watenuen from transporting any 
Egyptian to Constantinople ;■ and thus detained 
his disappointed clients on the Auadc shore, till 
< their patience and money being utterly exhausted, 
they were obliged to- retiuTi withk indignant mur< 
murs. to their n^»e country ** 
ciemencj The numerous army of spies,- of agents, and 
cfjaUui. infoiiniers enlisted- by Constanuus to seta,:, the 
~ repose of one man, and to interrupt that of mil- 
lions, was' immediately dicbanded by his gene- 
rous successor. Julian was slow in his suspicions, 
and gentle in his punishments ^ and h^ contempt 
of treason was the result of judgment, of vanity, 
and of coun^e.. Cpnscious of superior merit, 
he was persuaded that few among his subjects 
would dare to meet him m the field, to attempt 
his life, OS even to seat themselves on his vacant 
throne, llie philosopher could excuse the hasty 
sallies of discontent ; and the hero could despise 
the ambitious projects which surpassed the for- 
tune or the abilities of the rash conspirators. A 
citizen of Ancyra had prepared for his own use 



• See Ammiaii. xxii. 6. and Vale», sd locum j and the Co- 
des TheodoEianus, 1. ii. tit. xis«. leg. 1. ; and GodcfroT> 
CommentatT, torn. i. p> S18. ad locum. 
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B purple garment; and this indiscreet action; c<hap. 
Which, under the reign of Constantius, would ■ 
have been cbn^dered as a tapital offoice *, was 
reported to Julian by the officious importunity 
<of a prirate enemy. The monarch, after ma- 
king some inqtiirf into the tank and character of 
his rival, dispatched the infortner with a preemt 
of a pair of purple slippers, to cofaiplete the 
magnificence of his ifnperial habit. A more 
dangerous conspiracy was formed by ten of the 
dohi^stic, guards, who had resolved to assassinate 
Julian in the field of exercise near Antiocht 
Hieir intemperahce revealed their guilt ; and 
tiiey y/ere ccsiducted in chains to the presence of 
their injured sovereign, who, after a lively re^ 
presentation of the wickedness and folly of their 
enterprise, instead of a death of tortiire, which 
they deserved and expected, pronounced a sen- 
tence of exile against the two principal offenders. 
T)ie only instance in which Julian seemed to' de- 
part from his accustomed clemency, was the exe- 
cution of a rash youth, who, with a feeble hand, 
had aspired to seize the reins of empire.' But 
that youth was the son of Marcellus, the general 
of cavalry, who, in the first campaign of the 
E a Gallic 

• The president Mootetquieu (Cantid^htltoa ftjf la Cratf- 
deur, &c. 6c> Ramilin*, c. i\v., in hu worki, tcon. iii. p. 448, 
449>) cxcvtM tbit minute gnd abiurd tyranny, by lupposingt 
that atfUom the mouC indifferent in our i;yct inight exciu, in a 
K(>n<ait Wind, the idea of ^iiilt and d^ngiT. This ttranjre apo- 
logy is supported bya atnngi; misapprclicnsion of the Englisti 
laws, " thee une nation . . . . ou il t-st dgfrtidCl de Loire il la 
•* taiHc d'une lertajne prrsonne." 
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Gallic \rar, had destrted the stsanfard of tiie Cae- 
sar, and the republic. Without appearing to 
indulge his peisonal resentment, Julian n^^t 
ea^y confound the crime of die son and <^ the 
&ther ^ but he was reconciled by the disireK of 
Marcdlos; and the Uberalicy of the emperor ea- 
deavoured to heal the wotmd which had been in- 
flitted by the hand of justice •■■ 
^ Julian was not insenable of the adranc^es of 
freedom f. From his studies be had imbibed 
the spirit (^ andent s^es and hevoea ; bis life 
and fortunes had depended on the caprtce of a 
tyrant ; and when he ascended the throne, his' 
pride was sarmetimes mbrdBed by the reflectiony 
that the slaves who would not dare to censure 
his defects, were not wordiy to applaud tus vir- 
tues }. He sincerely abhorred the system of 
oriental despotissi^ vhi<^ iHocletian, Constan- 
tine, and the patioit habits of foarscore years, 
had established in the empire. ■ A motive of Su- 
perstition preventoi Ae emcution of the deagn 
which Julian had frequently meditiited, of re- 
lieving his head from the wdght of a costfy 
diadem: 

* The clemency of Juliaiii and the contpiracy which tm 
formed against Jiii life at Aatioch, are dMenb«d hj Anaok- 
niu (xxii. 9, 10. tuxl Vaki. ad toe), aad Libaaiut (Orat. 
Parent, c. 99. p. 323.}. 

-f Accordiog to tome, anyi Ariitiitle (u he i* quoted by 
Julian ad Themiet. p. S61.),the form of ibwlute government 
the ^Kfi^anXtut, i* continry to nature. Doth the prince and 
the phikxophcr choose, however, to involve this etemal truth 
in Bitful and laboured obtcurHy. 

t That sentiment it expressed almost in the words of Jiilian 
kimscU^ Atnnuan. xxit. 1(X 
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(Kadeni * : biit Ete absolntely refosed the dtle of cHAr. . 
Dmmntfs or Lordi, z worf' wluch was grown so i_^^' . ■ J — 
f^n^Kar to the CSTS of the Romans, that they no 
Uager remembered its eervile and humifiadng 
origin. The oi&ce, or rather the name, of con-' 
ml, was cherished by 2 prince who contemplated 
with revcTence the ruins of the republic ; and 
the same beharionr wluch had been assomed by 
the prudence of Angostus, was adopted by Julian 
from ch(»ce and incKnatioo. On the calends of a. n sss: 
January, at break of day, the new consuls. Ma- 
mertinus and Nevitta, hasten^ to the palace to 
salute the emperor. ' As soon as he was informed 
fif their approach, he leaped from his throne, 
e^rly advanced to m ee t them, and compelled 
the blushing magistrates to receive the demon- 
8trati(Mis <^ his affected humility. From the 
palace they proceeded to the senate. Tbc empe- 
ror, on foot, marched before their titters ; and 
the gazing miiltitade admired the image of an- ' 
dent times, or secretly blamed a conduct, which, 
in th^ eyes, degraded the majesty of the 
£ 3 purple. 

* Libanius ^OrM. Parent, c, 95. p. S20.)i who mmtioos 
the wish and uetign of JnliaD, innnuatct, in rayfterioos Ian. 

giugc f^tuff VTmyrarrm . . ( . «AX* «> ■■^•WF'n < wfAiwt), tliEt (lie 

emperor wai re^tniDcd by KKne panicular mrtlatioD. 

f Julian in Mtfopogon. p. St3. At lie ncTer aboh'ibed, hy 
any public kw, the prowl appeUolionc of Ihifiti or Damimu, 

they areitill extant on his medals {Dncange. ¥tun. Byzanlin. j_ 

p. 36| 39.) ; and the priiste diiplcaMiiE which he a&cted to -^ 

expTHt, otdy p*e a diffenmt tanr to the Mrvility ttTtheconrt. 
The Abbd de la Bleterie (Hift. de Joricit, t«fn. ii: p. 99 — 
103.) baa ctiiioutly traced the o«igin and progrets of ihewoid 
Domiiuu nnder the imperial gOTcniiKiit. , 
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purple *. But the behaviour of Julian wis unit 
formly supported. During the games of tha 
': '3 Circus, he had, i^^>rudently or designedly, per- 

I /v/\. formed the manumission of a slave in the pre^ 

..^ p "^ sence of the consul. The mom^t he vas re< 
^ minded that he had trespassed on the jurisdictton 

of another, magistrate, he condemned himself to 
ptfy a fine of ten pounds of gold ; and embraced 
this public occasion of declaring to the world, 
that he was subject, like the rest of his fellow* 
citizens, to the lawsf, and even to the forms, 
of the republic. The spirit of bis administra- 
tion, and his regard for the place of his nattrity, 
induced Julian to confer on the senate of Con- 
stantinople, the same honours, privileges, and 
authority, which were still enjoyed by the senate 
of ancient Rome J. A legal fiction was intro- 
duced, and gradually established, that one half 
of the national council had migrated into the 
East: and the despotic successors of Julian, ac- 
cepting the title of Senators, acknowledged themr 
selves the members of a respectable body, which 

was 

* Ammian. xxii, T- TKe consul^Jjmntipus (in P«iegyr.- 
Vct. x't. <i8, 29,' Sd.) ceteliratM tfip luipicioiu day, like an etcn 
(]ucnt tlave, aitoniihcd and iqtaiicated by the conde»cension oSF 
liin muter. 

f Penonal wlire was condemned by the laws of the twelve 
tables : 

•Si m Je coodiilerit (d qpem quis cacmil)!) jus est 

J udicimnquc. ■■ ■ . 
Julian (in Mitopognn. p. 337.) owns hiouclf subject to l\»f 
law ; and the Abb^ de la Bteterie (Hist, de Jovien, torn, ii, 
p. 9'J.) has eagerly embraced a declaration so aereeable to hij 
UWn »jitein, and indeed to the true spirit of the .jmperi^ 

I Zosiinus, 1- iii. p. 158. 

D.nt.zMbyG0<.")^lc 
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was pdrmiHed to represent the majesty of the chap. 
' Roman naiae. From Ccnstantinople, the atten- i , ' ■ 
don of the monarch was extended to the muni- 
cipal senates of the provinces. He abolished, 
by repeated edicts, the unjust and pemidouB ex> 
emptions, vhlch had viUhdravn so many idle 
citizens from the service of th^ country j and 
by imposing an equal distributitai of public du- 
ties, be restored the strength, the sploidour, or, 
according to the glowing expression of Liba< 
nius *, the sotd of the expiring dties of his 
empire. The vmerable age of Greece excited Huansr 
the most tender compassion in the mind of Ju- ^^""^ 
Uan ; which kindled into rapture when he recol- 
lected the gods; the hnoes; and the men su- 
perior to heroes and to gods; who had bequeathed 
to the latest posterity the monuments of their 
g^us, or the example of their, virtues. He re- 
lieved the distress, and restored the beauty, of 
the cities of Epirus and Peloponnesus t< Athens 
acknowledged him for her baieiactor; Ai^os, 
for her deliverer. The pride of Corinth, again 
rising from her ruins with the honours of a Ro- 
£ 4 man 

*'H Tti fi*»>^M M%*( ^vjfN w***0t V- See Libmiiu (Orat* 
Farm. c. 71. p. 296.), Ammiutu (xzii. 9.), and the Theodo- 
■un Code (1. xiulit. i. leg. B0~~S5.), with Godefpoy'i Com* 
mentatj (torn. i*. p. S90-408. ). Yet tbe whole subject of the 
Cvriit, notwithitwding v«y smple mattrial*, itiJl tsmsina the 
moit obacure in tbe lenl hiitory of the empuc. 

■)* Qtu: faxila ante anda et liti anbelaatia vitebantur, ea nuno 

Elui, mundari, madere ; Forii Deamfatdacia, Gymnana, 
ii ct gaudeotibiu populu fnquentari ; diet fettoa, et cele- 
bnii vetere«,et DOTOfinhonorerapriDcipucontecrari (Mamer- 
tin- xi. 9.}. He particularly restored the city of NicopoUs, 
and thf Actiac game*, which had been instiluied by Augue* 
tiw. 
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man col(»iyi exacted a tribute front the sdjaeent 
republics, for the purpose of defraying the game* 
of the Isthmus, which were cdebrated in the 
amphitheatre with the hunting of bears and pan? 
thers. From this tribute the dtiea of Elis, of 
Delphi, and of Argos, which had inherited fronj 
their remote ancestors the sacred office of perpe- 
tuating the Olyinpic, the Pythian, and the Ne- 
mean games, claimed a juat exemption. The 
immunity of Elis and Delphi was respected by 
the Corinthians ; but the poyerty of Argos 
tempted the insolence of oppression ; and the 
feeble complaints of its deputies were siltpeed 
by the decree of a provincial magistrate, vfaa 
seems to have consulted only the interest of the 
f^pital, in which he reuded. ■ Seven years after 
this sentence, Julian * allowed the cause to be 
referred to a superiqr tribunal ; and bi3 eloquence 
was interposed, most probably with success, in 
the defen(;e of a pity, which had been the royat 
seat of AgantemnoQ f, and h%d given to Mace* 
flonia a race of kings and conquerors \, 

Thi 

* Julian, Epiit. i?iv. p. 407— il^* ThU epiitlt, wbich 
illiutntei the declining age <rf Greece, U omitted by the Ab- , 
b£ dc k Bleterie ; and Knngclf ditfi^red by the Latio tniiE. 
lator, who, by rendering mtiAm*, Iributiim, and Hu/rni, fo/iuliu, 
directly coatiadicts thp senK of the original. 

X He reigned in Mycenx, at the dtetance of fiity atadio, or 
six milei, from Argo* : but tlteie citie«, which alteraatelT flou- 
rished, are confounded by the Gr^k poets. StnbO) 1. riii. 
p.- 579. edit. Amitcl. p. 17Cff. 

% Martham, Canon. Chron. p. 431. Thii pedigrK from 

TeinenuB and Herculei maybe tuapiciouii yet it was allowed) 

Biter n strict inquir)- by the jndgei of the Olvmpic game^ 

(Hcrodot. 
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Thft laborious vinunistration of militaiy tad chap. 
civil a^airs^ whicti were multiplied in propordoa >_- ^— < 
to the ejctent of the empire, exerdaed the abi- 'J^^ 
Ikies of Julian ) hut he frequently assumed 'the * j»^ 
two charactov of Orator * and of Judge t, which 
are almost unknown to the modem soverdgns of 
Europe. The arts of pei-suasitm, iso diligently 
cultivated by the first Caesars, were neglected by 
the military ignorance, and Asiatic pride, of their 
successors ; and if they condescended to harangue 
the soldiers, whom they feared, they treated 
with sUent disdain the senators, whom they de* 
^ised. The assemblies of the senate, which 
Gonstantius had avoided, were considered by Ju- 
lian as the place where he could exhibit, with 
* the most propriety, the maxims of a r^ubtican, 

and 

Henxlot. 1. V. c. 22.), it » time, wliep tKe Macedonian Vingi 
were obacnre and unpopular in Qtcece. Wben tbe AcIikm 
In^ue dcdared sgaiutt Philip, it w» thougtt decent that the 
deputiet of ^r^s ihould rrtiie (T. Liv. xisii. 22<}> 

* HU eloquence ii celebrated by Libanitn (Orat. Parent, 
c. 75| 76. p. 300, 301.), who diatinctly mentions the oraton 
of Homer. Socratei [1. iiL c. 1.) hu rathly auetted that Jiu 
}ian wa» the only prince, nnce Juliut Cxaar, who buaogtied 
the senate. AH the predeceMtfre of Nero (Tacit. AnnaL liit. 
S.), andminxofhiiiuccetson, poascMedtlic faculty of ipealt- 
jag in public } aad it might be prpved, by nriou ezample^ 
that they frequeptly eserciied it in the senate. 



I (nil. 10.) ha* impartially stated tbe merit* 
aii4 defects of his judicial proceedings. Libanius (Orat. Pa. 
rent. c. 90, 91. p. 315, &c.) has seen only the fair lide, and 
bis picture, if it flatter* the person, exptesie* at least the du* 
iics, of the Judge. Gregory Nazianzcn (Orat. iv. p. I20.)i 
Iffho suppresses the virtues, and exaggerates even the i-enia] 
fiuilti, of the apostate ; trioa^bandy aska, Whether such a 
judge vrat fit to be seated-^tween Afinoi and Rbadamanthiu, 
in Uie Elysian Selds i 
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and the t;dents of a rhetoridan. He altenuteljr 
{uactised, as ia a school of declamation, the se^ 
veral modes of [Haise, of censure, of exhortation ; 
and his fiicnd Libanius has remarked, that the 
study of Homer taught him to imitate the simple, 
concise style of Menetaus, the copiousness of 
Nestor, whose vot6» descended like the flakes of 
a winter's enow, or the pathetic and fordble 
eloquence of Ulysses. The functions of ft judge, 
which ace sometimes incompatible with those of 
a prince, were exercised by Julian, not only as 
a duty, but as an amusonent : aod although he 
might have trusted the integrity and discernment 
of his FraXorian prefects, he often placed himself 
by their side on the seat (^ judgment. The 
acute penetration of his mind was agreetibly oc- ' 
cupied in detecting and defeating the chicanery 
of the advocates, vho laboured to disguise the 
tn^th of facts, and to pervert the sense of the 
laws. He sometime^ forgot the gravity of his 
'station, asked indiscreet or unseasonable questions, 
an<j betrayed, by the loudiiess of his voice, and 
the agitation of his body, the earnest vehemence 
■vith which he maintained his opinion against the 
judges, the advocates, and their clients. But 
his knowledge of his own temper prompted him 
to encourage, and even to solicit, the reproof of 
his friends and ministers ; and whenever they 
ventured to oppose the iiregvlar salUes of his 
pasaons, the spectators could observe the shame, 
as welt as the gratitude, of thar monarch. The 
decrees of Julian \vere almost always founded on 

the 
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the principles of justice ; and he had the firmness ^ h a & 
to resist the two most dangerous temptations, t — » ■— .« 
whijch assault the tribunal of a sovereign, under 
the q>edous forms of compassioa and equity. ■d'-i 
He decided the meritt of th? cause without 
vedghing thedrcumstances <^ the parties; and "^ 

the poor, whom he wished to rdieve, were con- 
demned to satisfy the just demands of a noble 
and i^ealthy adversary. He carefully distin- 
guished the judge from the legislator* ; and 
though he meditated a necessary reformation of 
the R&man jorisprudence, he pronounced sen- 
tence accordbg to the strict and literal in? 
ter|H-etation of those laws, which the magistrates 
were bcni^d to gzeciUe, and the subjects to 
obey. 

The generality of princes, if they were stripped hUcIm^' 
of their purple, and cast naked imo the world, '"' 
would immediately «nk to the lowest rank of 
society, without a hope of emerging firom thear 
obscurity. But the personal merit of Julian was, 
in some measure, independent of his fortune. 
Whatever had been his choice of life; by the 
force of intrepid courage, lively wit, and intense 
application^ he would have obtained, or at least 
■ he 

* or the lawi which Julian enacted in a reien of sixteen 
months, fifty-four havf been admined into the Cndf s of Theo- 
fJosiui and Justinian. (Gothofied. Chron. Legum, p. 64— ■ 
P7.) The Abb* Ae la Bleterie (torn, ii. p. 329.— S36. haa 
phown one of these laws to give an idea of Julian's Latin stylc^ 
irhich it ^cib)e and elaborate, but less pttrc tliao his Gife^ 
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CHAP, hewoold hare dcmred, the behest honotmof 
» ^'^ • bis pr(^«sajca ; SDd Juliaa ini^t htve niscd 
tuauelf to the rank, of nuniner, or general, of 
the stale in n^iicb be ms born a pmrate eiiizeo. 
If thejeslow caprice of pover bad diaaffniated 
his eypectattooB > if be ha^ prndeotly decKncd 
tbe paths of greatness, the employinent of the 
•ame talents in atudiow solitnd^ would have 
^aced, beyond tbe reach of kings, bis preaent 
happiness and his immortal hme. When we 
inspect, with unnnte, or perhaps maleTolent at- 
tentioa, the portrait of Juligm, eomething ceem* 
waodng to the gnce sid perfection of the whole 
^gue. tiis genius was lets powerfiil and suh> 
foie ihap that of CgEsar ; immt did be possess the 
coosomniate prudence of Augustus. The virtues 
cf Trajan appear, nore steady and natural, and 
the philosophy of Marcos is more simple and 
coanstent. Tct Jvhan sustaaied adversity widi 
finnness, aqd prosperity with inoderatioii. After 
an intenral of one lumdred and twenty years from 
ihe death of Alexander Severus, the Romans 
beheld an emperor who made no dietinction ber 
tween fais duties and his ptessnres ; who laboured 
lo relieve the distress, and to revive the spirit, 
of his subjects ; and who endeaToored always to 
connect authority with merits and happiness with 
virtue. Even faction, and reli^ous faction, was 
(xnutraioed to acknowledge the superiority of his 
getuus, in peace is well as in war ; and to cont 
fess, -with a sigh, that the apost^ue lulian vras a 
kiTcr 
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ioret of has countiy, and that he deserved the cHak 
ecopre of die world *. ■ ■ _^. ■ - - 



CHAt. 



Cdbditar.ct le^um cetdKxriimu ; ore m>n&]ue 
CoMuhor patnz ; ted non conuiltor Iiabcndac 
- Religioiitii ; amaiu tarcentAm nullia Divum. 
FwfidiM ^ DeO) led uon a. pecfidiu oibL 

t^lldcnt. Apotlicosis, 450) &c< 
The cotNCKMnKM ofi gtiieroui •entinfccit KCfm to luve ni* 
sod. tbedmilvn poet. t£«vehU utual biwUWnty. 
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til At. xxiri. 

fhe Religion ^Julian.— UnivtrtalToIeretiott.^^ He 
attempts to rettore arid reform the Pagan Worthifi 
— to rebuild the Tem/ile of Jertaalem. — H'u artful 
Persecutian of the Chriitiam. — Mutual Zeal and 
Injustice, 

FTTHE character of Apostate has injured the 
X reputation of Julian ; and the enthudasm 
whidi tlooded his virtues, has etaggerated the 
real and apparent magnitude of his ibults. Our 
partial ignorance may represent hint as a philo- 
sophic monarch, who studied to protect, with an 
equal hand, the religious factions of the empire ; 
and to allay the theological fever which had in- 
flamed the minds of the people, irom the edicts 
of Diocletian to the exile of Athanasius. A 
more accurate view of xhA character and conduct 
of Jufian, will remove this favourable preposses- 
sion for a prince who' did not escape the general 
contagion of the times^ We enjoy the singular 
advantage of comparing the pictures which hx^e 
been delineated by Ins fbnd^t adnnrers, and his 
implacable enetnie^ The actbns of JuKan ar*^ 
faithfully related by a judicious and candid his- 
torian, the impartial spectator of his life and 
death.- The unanimous evidence of his contem- 
poranes is confirmed by the pubGc' Hii private 
declarations of the empero^ himeelf j and his 
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tarious writings express the uniform tenor of ^ chap. 
religious sentiments, which policy would have <_ „ ,-.. > 
prompted him to dissemble rather than to affect. 
A devout and smeere attachment lor the gods of 
Athms and Rome, constituted the mling passion . 
of Julian * ; the powelv of an enlightened under- ' 
standing Were betrayed and ' corrupted by th« 
influence of fiuperstitioiis prejudice ; and the 
phantoms whioh existed only in the mmd c^ the 
emperor, had a real and pernicious effect on the 
government of the empire; The vehement^^eai 
of the Cluistians, who despised the woi^hip, and 
overturned the altars, of those fabulous dettiefi, 
engaged their votary in » state of irreconcileable 
hostility with a very numerous party of his sub* ' 

jects; uid he was sometimes tempted,- by the 
desire of victory, or the shame of a ifepulse, to 
violate the laws of prudence, and even of justice. 
llie triumph of the party, which he deserted and 
opposed, has fixed a stain of infamy cm the name 
ef Jdian i and the unsuccessful apostate has been 
overwhelmed with a torrent of pious Invectives, 
of which the dgnal was given by the sonorous 
trumpet t of Gregory NazianzenJ. The inte- 
resting 

* I ihaU tnaacribe tome cf fan own RjireAiont from a ihort 
iriigioui diacouiK whicb the impeiial pontiff comnoied to 
cratwc the bold impiety of a Cynic : AAA' ^fuvt »r« Ii) n ni; 

tut m^ixM, iwf fiXWt >M" r^i aw m^tMMi,- iMi miC ArAitf T» 
Ttfacm rM^j^, Hinf mt nt uu *m itft nysfw diRnnc;, ir{K 
ManMAXTl irfit mut^t *^f n^tifumt. Oimt. Tli. p. Sl'2. . 
The variety aiul copiouioem of the Grnk tongue ieeim io- 
-adequOe to tbe ferrour of hit dcTotioD. 

f The wator, irith some eloquence, much enthua!asm. ao^. 
jiwre VanilT, adUresKt hi* discoune to beavcD and eanh) l» 
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C4 IttE b£CUN£ aK6 FAIt 

«H A p. resting natttre t^ the events itrtiich vere erowilcd 
T Into the ^OTt reign of this actrre emperor, deserve 

a just and circumstantial narrative. His motives, 
his counsels, and hit actions^ as far as they are con- 
nected with the history of religion, will be the sub- 
ject of the present diapter. 
Kiiedao- T^ cause of hb strafige and fatal af>ostacyy 
may be derived from the eiu-ly period of his life, 
when he was left an orphan in the hands of the 
murderers of his farnily.' The names of Ghrist 
and- of Constantius, the ideas of Slavery and of 
religion, wete soon associated in a youthful ima- 
gination, whiih was susceptible of the most livdy 
impressions. Th^ eare of his infancy Vas in- 
trusted to Eusebius, bSshop of Nicomedia *, who 
was delated to him oh the side of his mother ) 
and till Julian reached the twentieth year of Ms 
age, he recnved .from his Christian preceptors 

th'e 

oien Aid angeli, to ihe liting and (he dead ; andt above all, to 
the CTnt CwHtanttui {u nt luHtnti an odd i'agaiu »prM> 
lion). He-concludci with a bold utunblce, that be hai erect- 
ed a monument not less durable, and much ttx/K portablcr 
than the cQlumni of Hercules. See drtg. Na^ianzen, Orat. 
iij. p. 50. iv. p. 134. 

^ See this lotig invectivei which hai been ftijudickiutly divi-' 
ded into two orationi in Gregory*! Worki, torn. i. p. 4'9— 
134. Parit, 1630. It wai publiihed by Gregory and hit 
friend Batil (iv. p. 133.), about aix month* after the death of 
Juliant when his remain* had been canied to Tamti (iv. 
p. 120. ) i but whiL; Jovian mi ttill on the throne (iii. p. 5^ 
iv. p. 117>]. I have derived much aaiittaDce fro^ a French 
venion and remark*ij)nnted at Lyoni 17^5. 

* Ntcomedix ab £uiebio educatui Epitcopo, qiiem genere 
longiui contingebat. (Atnmian. xs:fi. 9. ) Juliun never espret- 
CM any graiJliide towards tliat Arian prcbte ) but he celc- 
lirates liis preceptor, the eunuch Mard^nius, and describes his 
mode of education, which inspired his pupil with a passionate 
admiration for the genius, and perhaps tlie feligion, of Homer. 
Miiopogoiii p. S51, li5'2, 
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^ education not of a hero* but d a saint lite 
ieni>eror, less jealous of a heavenly, than of au i 
«arthly crovn^ ccmtoited himself with the im^ 
perfect character of a ^ateehumen^ while he 
bestowed the advantages of baptism * m the 
nephews of Constantine f. They were even ad^ 
tnitted to the inferior offices of the eccleuasticai 
t>rder i 9nd Julian publicly read the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the church of Niccmediat The study 
of religion, which tbey assiduously euldvated^ 
appeared to produce the fairest fruits of &ith and 
devotion }. They prayed, they ^ted, they dis- 
tributed alms to the poor, gifb to the clergy^ 
and oblations to die tombs of the martyrs ; and 
the splendid monumoit of St Mamas, at Cx- 
sarea, 'was. erected, or at least was undertaken^ 
by the joint labour of Gatlus and Julian §. They 
Respectfully conversed with the bi&hops who were 
^ninent for superior sanctity, and solicited th^ 
benediction of the monks and hermits, who had 
introduced into Cappadocia the voluntary hard- 
VoL. IVi F ships 

♦ Greg. Naz. lii; p. "fO. tie lal^oUred to effoce thai holy- 
mark in the blood, perhaps of a Taurobollum. fiaron. Anna!. 
Ecdea. A. D. 361. Ko. S, 4. 

f Julian hiimelf (Epiit. li. p. 45^.) aiaures the Alexan^ 
dtians that he had been, a Christian (he must mean a sincere 
one) till the twentieth year of his aget 

^ See his Christian, and even ecclesiastieal education, in 
Gregory (iii. p. 58.), Socrates (1. iii.C 1.), and Sozomen, 
(L V. c, 2.). He escaped very nafrowly from being a bishop* 
^nd perhaps a saint. 

J The share of the work Which had been allotted to Gallini. 
tpas prosecuted with Trgoiir and success i but the earth obst'- 
nately rejected and subverted the structures which w.'re impi). 
Sed by the sacrilegious hand of Julian. Grejr. iji. p. JO-Cl- 
Buch a partial earthquake, attested b^ many living sjieclator^ 
would form one of the clearest miracles in ecclesiastical story.' 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

. ships of the ascetic life *. As die two princis 
r advanced towards the years of imnhood, they 
-discovered, in thur religious sentiments, the dif- 
ference of their characters. The dult and ob- 
stinate understanding of Gallus embraced, with 
implicit zeal, the doctrines of Christianity ^ which 
never influenced his conduct, or moderated his 
passions. The mild dispoation of the yoanger 
brother \eas less repugnant to the |»'ecepts of the 
gospel ; and his active curiosity might have been 
gratified by a theological system, which expluns 
the mysterious essence of the deity ; and opens 
the boundless prospect of inviable and future 
worlds^ But (he independ^t spirit of Julian 
refused to yield the passive and untedsting obe- 
dience which was required, in the name of reli- 
gion, by the haughty ministers of the church. 
Their speculative opinions were imposed as 
positive laws, and guarded by the terrors of 
eternal punishments ; but whik they prescribed 
the rigid formulary of the thoughts, the words, 
and the actions of the young prince j whilst they 
silenced his objections, and severely checked the 
freedom of his inquiries, they secretly provoked 
his impatient genius to disclaim the authority c^ 
his ecclesiastical guides. He was educated in 
the Lesser Asia, amidst the scandals of the Arian 
controversy. 

* T^e phllasofiher (Fraginent, p. 288.) ridicules the iron- 
chains, &c. of tlK-GC Military fanatics {we TiUcmont, Menu 
£cclei. torn. tx. p, 661,662.), wlio hnd forgot that manisbjr 
nature a gentle and social animal, «i(j«aTf f vm ■■•Aitixm ^ lut 
ii«ifu. The Piijan supposes, that bt-cause they had renoun* 
ceo the godi, they were punsceGcd and tormented by evil dx- 
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Controversy •. The fierce contests of the easterti chak 
bishops, the incessant alterations of their creeds^ 'i' 

and the pro^e motives which appeared to 
actuate their conduct, insensibly strengthened the 
prejudice of JuUan, that they neither understood 
nor believed the religion for which they so fiercely 
contended. Instead of listening to the proofs of 
Christianity urith that favoorable attention which 
adds weight to the most respectable evidence, 
he heard with suspicion, and disputed with ob^ 
stinacy and acutenessi the doctrines for which 
he already entertained an invincible averaon. 
"Whenever the young princes were directed to 
compose declamation& on the subject of the pre- 
vailing controverted, Juhan always declared him- 
self the advocate of PaganisiA ; under the specious 
excuse, that^ in the defence of the weaker cause, his 
learning and ingenuity might be more ad\'antage- 
t)usly exercised and dtsptayedj 

As soon as Gallus vns inveked with the ho- Heanhn: 
nours of the purple, Julian was permitted to ^oiogr"^" 
breathe the air of freedom, of literature; and of ^'S^"^ 
Paganism !•' The crowd of sophists, who were 
■ attracted by the taste and liberality of their royal 
{lupil, had formed a strict alliance between the 
F 2 learning 

• See Julian apud Cyril. 1. ti. p. 206. 1. vui. n. 253. 262- 

*• You persecute," aays he, " those heretics who do not mourri 

'' the dead man precisely in the way which you approve." He 

shews himself a tolerable theologian ; but he maintains, that 

•1^. the Christian Trinity is not derived from the doctiine ot Pnul, 

I of Jesus, or of Sloses. 

t LibaniuB, Oral. Parentalis, c. 9, 10. p. 232. &■■. Greg. 
NaiianTen, Ofat; iii; p; 61. Eunap. Vit. Sophist, in Maxi- 
mo, p. 6S, G9, 70. Edit. Commclin. 
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learaing auid the lellgioa of Greece; and the 

poems of Homer, instead of bang admired as the 
original productions of human genius, were seri- 
ously ascribed to the heavenly inspiration of 
Apollo and the muses. The deities of Olympus, 
as they are painted by the immortal bard, im- 
print themselves on the minds which are the least 
addicted to superstitious credulity. Our ^miliar 
knowledge of their names and characters, their 
forms and attributes, leems to bestow on those 
airy beings a real and substantial existence ; and 
the pleasing enchantment produces an imperfece 
and momentary assent of the imagination to 
those fables, which are the most repugnant to 
our reason and experience. In the age of Julian 
every circumstance contributed to prolong and 
fortify the illusion; the magnihcent temples of 
Greece and Asia ; the works of those artists who 
had expressed, in painting of in sculpture, the 
divine conceptions of the poet j the pomp of 
festivals and sacrifices ; the successful arts of 
divination ; the popular traditions of oracles and 
prodigies ; and the ancient practice of two thou- 
sand yeaT8< The weakness of polytheism was, in 
some mesnre, excused by the moderation of its 
claims } and the devotion of the Pagans was not 
incompatible with the most licentious scepticism *. 
Instead of an iodivifflble and regular system, 
which 

* A modem philotopher has ingmiously tompareil the dif> 
fermt Bpenition of thci«ni and poJyrhFitini, with regard to the 
doubt or conviction which they produce in the huniRD miod. 
See Hunie'f Eswyi, w>I, ii. p.i44— *57. ia 8w ediw 1777. 
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:upie3 the wliole extent of the 1 
mind, the mythology of the Greeks was com* ' 
posed of a thousand loose and Hexible parts, and 
the servant. of the gods was at liberty to define 
the degree and measure of his religious faith. 
The creed which Julian adopted for his own use, 
was of the largest dimensions ; and, by a strange - 
contradiction, he disdained the salutary yoke of 
the gospel, whilst he made a voluntary offer- 
ing of his reason on the altars of Jupiter and 
Apiollo. One of the oratione of Julian is con- 
secrated to the honour of Cybele, the mother of 
the gods, who required from her effeminate 
priests the bloody sacrifice, so rashly performed 
by the madness of the Phrygian boy. The pious 
emperor condescends to relate, without a blush, 
and without a smile, the voyage of the goddees 
from the shores of Fergamus to the mouth of 
the Tyber ; and the stupendous miracle, iHlich 
convinced the senate and people of Rome that 
the lump of clay, .which their amb^sadors had 
transported over the seas, was endowed with life, 
and sentiment, and divine power *. For the 
truth of this prodigy, he appeals to the public 
monuments of the city ; and censures, with some 
acrimony, the ^kly and affected taste of those 
F 3 men, 

* The Idiaa HK^her landed in Italy about the end of the 
■ccoDd Punic war. The miracle of Claudisi either virgin or 
inatron, who cleared her f^me hj di^racing the graver model* 
ty of the Roman ladies, it attested by a cloud of witncMet. 
Their evidence is collected by Piakenborch (ad Silium Italt. 
cum, svii, 33.) : but we may observe that Livy (x](ix. 11.) 
alidct over the tnuiMction with discreet ambiguity. 
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men, who impertinently derided the sacred tiv 
ditions of their ancestors *. 

But the devout philosopher, who sincerely ein> 
braced, and warmly encouraged, the superstition 
of the people, reserved for himself the privilege 
of a liberal iaterpretation ; and silently -withdrew 
from the foot of the altars into the sanctuary of 
the temple. The extravagance of the Grecian 
mythology proclaimed with a clear apd audible 
voice, that the pious inquirer, instead of being 
scandalized or satisfied with the literal sense, 
should diligently explore the occult wisdom, 
which had been disguised, by the prudence of 
antiquity, under the mask of folly and of fable t* 
The philosophers of the Platonic school J, Plo- 
tinus. Porphyry, and the divine lamblichus, were 
admired as the most skilful mast^s of the alle- 
gorical science, which laboured to soften and 
harmonize the deformed features of paganism. 
Julian himself, who was directed in the myste> 
rious 

* I cai^rjot refrain from transcribing the emphatical words of 

Juliao ; ifUt it Axu nut ir*X>« mmui ^XXm t» nMvra, i| nm 

Orat- V. p. 16t> Julian fikewise dectai-ei hit firm b^liFf in the 
cnciRn, the holy shields, which dropt from heaven on the Qui' 
ijn*l hill { and pities'the strange blindness of the Christiaas^ 
who prefenrd tht croti to these celestial trophies. Apud Cy- 
k\. 1. yi. p. 19*. 

t See the principles of allegory, in Julian (Orat Tii. p. 216. 
923. }. His reasoning is less absurd than tha't of some modem 
flieologtans, who assert that an extravagant or contradictory 
doctrine musl be divine; since no man alive could have thought 
tii inventing it. 

X Eunapius has made these gophisti the subject of a partial 
and ftnatical history \ and the learned BnicJicr (ttist. Philo- 
doph. torn. ii. p. 217'^30S.) has employed much labour to il- 
lustrate their obscure Uvea, 'and incomprehensible doctrines. 
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rious pursuit by ^desius, the venerable successor chap. 
of lamblichus, aspired to the possesion of a i— „— < 
treasure, which he esteemed, if we may credit 
his solemn assererations, far above the empire of 
the world*. It was indeed a treasure, which 
derived its value only from opinion ; and every 
artist, who flattered himself that he had extracted 
the precious ore from the surrounding dross, 
?1aimed an equal right of stamping the name 
and figure the most agreeable to bis peculiar 
fancy. The feble of Atys and Cybele had been 
already explained by Porphyry ; but hi? labours 
served only to animate the pious industry of 
Julian, who^ invented and published his own 
allegory of that ancient and mystic tale. This 
freedom of interpretation, which might gratify 
the pride of the I^tmists, exposed the vanity of 
their art. Without a tedious detail, the modem 
reader could not form a just idea of the strange 
allusions, the forced etymologies, the solemn 
trifling, and the impenetrable (Ascurity of these 
sages, who professed to reveal the system of the 
universe. As the traditions of Pagan mythology 
were variously related, the sacred interpreters 
were at 13>erty to select the most convenient cir^ 
cumstances; and as they translated an arbitrary 
cypher, they could extract from any fable any 
sense wjijch w^ adapted to jheir favourite system 
of religion and philosophy, The lascivious form 
F4 of 

• Julian, Orat, vii, p. 222. He fvcai» with tlie most Efr. 
vent and enthusiastic devotion ; and trembtes, lest he sliould 
lictray too much of these holy mysteries, which the prjlane 
might deride with an impious 0ari!oiiic laugh, 
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CHAP, of a naked Venus was tortured into the discoverr ' 
icxiiL p£ gQjjjg moral precept, or some physical truth : 
and the castration of Atys explained the revolu- 
tion of the sun between the tropics, or the sepa-i 
ration of the human soul from vice and error •. 
The theological system of Julian appears to 
{ have contained the sublime and important prin* 
/ dples of natural religion. But as the ^tb, 
which is not foiinded pn Fcveladon, m^st remain 
Restitute of any firm assurance, the disciple of 
Plato imprudently relapsed into the habits of 
vulgar superstition ; and the popular and philo-. 
sc^hic notion of the Deity seems to have been 
confounded in the practice, the writings, an4 
even in the mind of Julian f. The pious empe- 
ror acknpwtedged and adored the £)temal Cause 
of the tiniverse, to whom he ascribed all the 
perfections of an inhnite nature, invisible to the 
eyes, and inaccessible to- the understanding, of 
feeble mortals, The Suprepie God had created, 
pr rather, in the Platonic language, had gene- 
rated, the gradual succession of dependent spirits, 
pf gods, of daemons, of heroes, and of men ; and 
every being which derivefl its existence imme- 
fJiately from the First Cause, received the Inhct 

rent 

* See the fifth ontion of Julian. But atl tho aSegories 

yrbich ever iisued from the Platoaic school, are not worui the 

short poem of Catullus on the same eitraordinary subject. The 

' tranailion of Atys, froir the wildest enthusiaam to aober pa- 

fhetir complaint, for his irretrievable loss, must inapirc a man 

with pity, an eunuch with despair. 

' -) The true teligiou of Julian may be deduced from the 

S Czaars, p. SOS. with Spanheim's no^es and illustrations, from 

I thn fragments in Cyril, 1. ii. p. 57t 58., and especially from the 

' theological oration in Solrm Hegcm, p. 130 — 153. addressed. 

^D the confident of frkndthip, to the prefect Sallutt. 
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rent gift of immortality. That so predoui an chap. 
Bdvantage might not be lavished upon unworthy ■^.^ ,..,/ 
objects, the Creator had intrusted to the skill 
and power of the inferior gods, the office of 
forming the human body, and of arranging the 
beautifiil humony of the animal, the vegetable, 
and the mineral klngdomfi. To the conduct of 
these diving ministers he delegated the temporal 
government of this lower world ; but their im- 
perfect adnm^tration is not exempt from discord 
or «ror. The earth, and its inhabitants, are 
divided among them, vid the characters of Mars 
oi Minerva, of Mercury or Venus, may be di^ 
dnctly traced in the laws and manners of thdu* 
peculiar votaries. As Icmg as our immortal souls 
are confined in a mortal prison, it is our interest, ( 
as well as our duty, to solicit the fetvour, and ta ( 
deprecate the wrath, of the powers of heaven } { 
vhose pride is gratified by the devotion of man- 
kind ; and whose grosser parts may be supposed 
to derive some noprishraent from the fumes of 
sacri5ce *, , The Inferior gods might sometimes 
condescend to animate the statues, and to inhabit 
the temples, which were dedicated to their ho- 
nour. They might occaaonally visit the earth, 
but the heavens were the proper throne and sym* 
bol of their glory. The invariable order of the 



* Julian adopt* this grou conceptioDt by atcribin;; it to his 
fevourite Marcus Antoninus (Cxtant, p. 3S3.). The Stoic* 
and Flatuniats hesitated between the an^o^ of bodies and the 
purity of spirits f yet the giavest philosophers inclined to the 
whimsical fancy of Aristophanes and I^ucian, that an unbelie- 
ving age might starre the immortal gods. See Obserrationi 
^ Spuihcim, p, 281. Hi, Scct 
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sun, moon, and stars, was batiily admitted by 
Julian, as a proof of their eternal duration ; and 
their eternity was a sufficient evidence that they 
were the workmanship, not of an inferior deity, 
but of the Omnipotent King. In the system of 
the Piatooists, the viable, was a type of the 
invisible, world. The celestial bodies, as they 
were informed by a dktne spirit, might be con- 
adered as the objects die most worthy of religious 
worship. The Sun, whose genial influence per.. 
vades and sustains the universe, justly claimed 
the adoration of mankind, as the bright repre- 
sentative of the Looos, the lively, the rational, 
the beneficent image of the intellectual Father *. 

In every age, the absence of genuine inspira- 
tion is supplied by the strong illusions of enthu- 
siasm, and the mimic arts aS imposture. If, in 
the time of Julian, these arts had been practised 
(xily by the pagan priests, for the support of an 
expiring cause, some indulgence might perh;4}s 
be allowed to the interest and habits of the 
sacerdotal character. But it may appear a subject 
of surprise and scandal, that the philosophers 
themselves should have contributed to abuse the 
superstitious credulity of mankind t* V^A ^'^^ ^^ 
Grecian 

* HAitr /•tyti, T« ^wi mf/MJifui uMi iff4'ux*'i ■"■ Uniii Juai KyK- 

ttfyti m iranr mrftf, Julian, tpiat. xli. In uiotlier place (a- 

I pud Cyril. l.ii. p.69.1, he calla the Sun, God, and the throne 

of God. Julian believed the Platonictan Trinity i and aatj 

blames the Cbristiaos £qi prelening a mortal^ to an iinmortalT' 

■j- The sophists of Eunapius perfomi as many mincles as the 
saints of the desert ; and the only circumstance in their favour 
U| that they aK of a letl gloomy complexioii. Instead of de-, 

viU 
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Grecian mysteries should have been supported chap. 

XXtIL 

by the magic or theurgy of the modem Plato- ■ , ■ 
nists. They arrogantly pretended to control 
the order of nature, to explore the secrets of 
futurity, to commandthe service of the inferior 
daemons, to enjoy the view and conversation of 
the sup^or gods, and, by disengaging the soul 
firpm her material bands, to re-unite that immor- 
tal particle with the Infinite and Divine Spirit. 

The devout and fearless curiosity of Julian loitutioa 
tempted the philosophers with the hopes of an S«n of j* 
easy conquest j which, from the dt-uation of thdr '^ 
young proselyte, might be productive of the most 
important consequences *. Julian imbibed the 
first rudiments of the Platonic doctrines from 
the mouth of ^desius, who had fixed at Perga- 
mus liis wandering and persecuted school. But 
as the declining strength of that venerable sage 
was unequal to the ardour, the diligence, the 
rapid conception of his pupil, two of his most 
teamed disciples, Chrysanthes and Eusebius, sup^ 
plied, at his own desire, the place of their aged 
master. These philosophers seem to have pre- 
pared and distributed their respective parts ; and 
fhey artfully contrived, by dark hints, and af- 
fected 

yih with hnma and tails, lamblichus evoked t)ie genii of Iotc* 
Eras and Antcros, from two adjacent fuimuitie. T^-o beiu. 
(iful boys issued from the water, fondly enil)raced hitn as their 
father, and retired ai {lii command. P. 26, 27. 

" The dexterous management of theic sophists, who playml 
their credulous piipil intu each other's hands, is fairly tuld by 
Eiinapius f p. 69 — 76.}, with uniuspccting simpUcity. The 
Abbe dt; la Dleterie iinderitands, and neatly descnbcSi the 
whule comedy (Vic dc Jutten, p. 61 — 67.). 
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CHAP, fected disputes, to excke the impatient hopes of 
1 the asfiirant, till they delivered him into the 

hands of their associate Maximus, the boldest and 
most skilful master of the Theurgic science. 
By his hands, Julian was secretly initiated at 
Ephesus, in the twentieth year of his age. His 
residence at Athens confirmed this unnatural alli- 
ance of philosophy and superstition. He ob- 
tained the privilege of a solemn initiation into 
the mysteries of Eleusis, which, anudst the gene- 
ral decay of the Grecian worship, still retained 
Gome vestiges of their primeval sanctity ; and 
such was the zeal of Julian, that he afterwards 
invited the Eleusinian pontiff to the court of 
Gaul, for the sole purpose of consummating, by 
mystic rites and sacrifices, the great work of his 
sanctiiication. As- these ceremonies were per- 
formed in the depths of caverns, and in the silence 
of the night ; and as the inviolable secret of the 
mysteries was preserved by the discretion of the 
initiated, I shall not presume to describe the hor- 
rid sounds, and fiery apparitions, which were 
presented to the senses, or the imagination, of 
the credulous aspirant *, till the visions of com- 
fort and knowledge broke upon him in a blaze of 
celestial light f. In the caverns of Ephesus and 
Eleusis, 

* When Julian, in a momentaiy panic, made thf sign of the 
cross, the dKmons instantly- disappeared (Greg. Naz. Orat. iit, 
p. 71.). Gregory supposes that they were frightened, hut the 
prietts declarcd that they were indignant. The reader, accord- 
ing to the measure of his faiih, will detertnioe this profound 

t A dark and distant view of the terron and yajt of initia- 

lion is shewn by Dion, Chrysostom, Thenuitiiu, PtocIm, and 

Stobcnt, 
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Eleusis, the tnind of Julian was penetrated with chap. 
sincere, deep and unalterable enthusiasm \ though ■ 
he might sometimes exhibit the vicissitudes of ^»A!, 
pious fraud and hypocrisy, which may be ob- "7^ 
served, or at least suspected, in the characters of 
the most consdradous fenatics. From that mo- 
moit he consecrated his life to the service of the ' '■ , 

gods J and wliile the occupations of war, of < * ' 
government, and of study, seemed to claim the ' * 
whole measure of his time, a stated portion of ■' '' 

the hours of the night was invariably reserved 
for the exercise of private devotion. The tem- 
p^'ance which adorned the severe maimers of the 
soldier uul the philosopher, was connected with 
some strict and frivolous rules of religious absti- 
aence ; and it was in honour of Fan or Mercury, 
of Hecate or Isis, that Julian, on particular 
days, denied himself the use of some particular ) 
food, which might have been offensive to his j 
tutelar deities. By these voluntary fests, he ^ 
prepared his senses and his understanding for the 
frequent and familiar visits with which he was 
honoured by the celestial powers. Notwith- 
standing the modest silence of Julian himself, we 
may team from his faithful friend, the orator 
Libanius, that he lived in a perpetual intercourse 
with the gods and goddesses ; that they descended 
upon earth, to enjoy the conversation of thdr 
favourite hero ; that they gently interrupted his 
slumbers, by touching his hand or his hair ; that 
they 

StobKU!. The leamed author of the Divine Lp|;ation hai nt- 
Jiibitfd tWirwordj (vol. i. p. 239. 2+7, 248. 280. edit. 1765), 
which he dextenjudy or forcibly applies to hi* own bypothcwa. 
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they warned him of every impending dailgeiv 
and conducted him, by their infallible wisdom} 
in every action of his life ; and that he had ac' 
quired such an intimate tmowlcdge of his hea- 
venly guests, as readily to distinguish the voice 
of Jupiter irom that of MinerVa, and the form 
of Apollo from the figure of Hercules •- TTiese 
sleeping or waking visions, the ordinary effects 
of abstinence and fanatid^n, would almost de- 
grade the emperor to the level of an Egyptian 
monk. . But the useless lives of Antony or Pacho- 
mitis were consumed in these vain occupations^ 
Julian could break from the dream of superstition 
to arm himself for battle j and afrer ' vanquishing 

. in the field the enemies of Rome, he calmly 
retired into his tent, to dictate the wise and salu- 
tary laws of an empire, or to indulge his genius 
in the elegant pursuits of literature and philo-i' 
sophy. 

The important secret of the apostacy of JuUan 
was intrusted to the fidelity of the initiated, with 
whom he was united by the sacred ties of friend- 
ship and religion f. The pleasing rumour was 

, cautiously circulated among the adherents of the 
ancient worship ; and his future greatness became 

the 

* Julian's modnty confined him to obscure and occasional 
hints ; but Libaniiia Atpaciatcs with pleasure on the fasti and 
visions of the teligioiis hero (I^gat. ad Julianj p. 157- aoi) 
Oral. Parental, c. Ixxsiii. p. S09, Mil).). 

f Libanius, Orat. Pircni. c. x. p. 233, 234. Gallus had 
some ntason ta suspect the accri't apostacy uf his brother; anf) 
in a letter, which may be receive d as genuine, be exhorts Julian 
to adhere to the religion of their aneutart i an argument) 
which, as it should seem, was itot yet perfectly ripe. See Ju- 
lian, Op. p. 454» and Hist, de Jovien, torn. ii. p. liL 
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die object of the hopes, the prayen, and the pre- c 
dictioDs of the' pagans, in every province of the ^. 
empire. From the zeal and virtues of their royal 
proselyte, they fondly expected the cure of every 
evil, and the restoration of every blessing ; and 
instead of dis^proving of the ardour of their pi- 
ous wishes, Julian ingenuously confessed, that he 
was ambitious to attain a situation, in which he 
might be usehil to bis country, and to his reli- 
gion. But this religion was viewed with an bos- 
tile eye by the successor of Constahtine, whose 
capricious pasdons alternately saved and threaten- 
ed the life of Julian. The arts of magic and di- 
vination were strictly prohibited under a despotic 
government, which condescended to fear them j 
and if the pagans were reluctantly indulged in the 
exercise, of their superstition, the rank, of Julian 
would have excepted him from the general tole- 
ration. The apostate soon became the presump- 
tive heir of the monarchy, and his death could 
alone have appeased the just apprehensions of the 
Christians *. But the young prince, who aspired 
to the glory of a hero rather than of a martyr, 
consulted his safety by dissembling bis religion ; 
and the easy temper of polytbdsra permitted him 
to join in the public worship of a sect which he 
inwardly despised. Libanius has considered the 
hypocrisy of his friend as a subject, not c^ cen- 
sure, but of praise. " As the statues of the 
*' gods," 

• Gregory (iii. p. 50.), with inhuman zeal, censures Con- 
Stantius for spariog the infant apostate («««« ir«hnw. ) Hi» \ 
French translator (p. '263-) cautiouslj- obrerves, that such w- ' 
preMieps must uot bi> jviiti i la lettre. 
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" gods," says that orator, " which have beeil 
I ** defiled with filth, are again placed in a magni^ 
^ ficent temple ; so lie beauty of truth was seat* 
** ed in the mind of Julian, after it had been pu' 
** rified from the errors and follies of his educa> 
*' tion. His sentiments were changed ; but as it 
** would have been dangerous to have .avowed his 
** sentiments, his conduct still continued the same. 
** Very different from the ass in ^sop, who dis- 
*' guised himself with a lion's hide, our lion was 
*' obliged to conceal himself under the skin of an 
" ass ; and, while he onbraced the dictates of 
** reason, to obey the laws of prudence and ne- 
" cessity •." The dissimulation of Julian lasted 
above ten years, from his secret initiation at £- 
phesus, to the beginning of the civil war ; when 
he declared himself at once the implacable enemy 
of Christ and of Oxistaouus. This state of con- 
straint might contribute to strengthen his devo- 
tion ; and as soon as he bad satisfied the obliga^ 
tion of asdsting, on solemn festivals, at the as> 
semblies of the Christians, Julian returned, with 
the impatience of a lover, to bum his free and 
voluntary incense on the domestic chapels of Ju' 
pIter and Mercury. But as every act of dissi* 
mulation must be painful to an ingenuous spiritf 
the profesaon of Christianity increased the aver* 
sion of Julian for' a religion, which oppressed 
the freedom of bis mind, and compelled him to 
hold a conduct repugnant to the noblest attri- 
butes of human nature, sincerity and courage. 

Ths 

• Libaniui, Oral. Panntd. c. il- p. 283* 
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The inclination of Julian might prefer the gods chap. 
t)f Homer, and of the Sctpios, to the new faith^ >„y.J^ 
which his uncle had established in the Roman em- ^^^^ 
pire; and in which he himself had been sanctified chrurian^ 
by the sacrament of baptism. But, as a philo^ 
sopher, it was incumbent on him to justify his dis- 
sent from Christianityy which was supported by the 
number of its converts, by the chain of prophecy^ 
the splendour of miracless iuid the weight of evii 
dence. The elaborate work ", which he com- 
posed amidst the preparations of the Persian wari 
contained the stibstance of those argument^ which 
he had long revolved In his mind. Some frag- 
ments have been transcribed and preserved by his 
adversary, the vehement Cyril of Alexandria t i 
and they exhibit a very singalar mixture of wit 
and learning, of sophistry and ianaticism. The 
elegance of the style, and the rank of the author; 
recommended his writings to the public attend 
tion \ ; and in the impious list of the enemies of V" 

Vol. I-V. G Christianity; 

• tabriciu* (BibJioth. Gr»:. I. t, c. riii. p. 88—90.) and 
I.ardner (Heiithen Testimonies, vol. ivi p. 4i— 47.) hnveat'l 
curaiely compiled all that can now be discovered of Julian'* 
work against the Cimstians. 

■\ About st'veniy year* after the dcat!i of Juliiin, he exsoi-. 
ted a task wliich ha j been feebly attempted by Philip of Side, 
a prulix and contcmpt'bl>; writer. livon the work of Cyril hm 
pot entirely satislied the tnost favonrablr judges : and tlie Ab> 
be dela Bleterie (Prrrrice a I'Hist; de Jrfvien, p. ao. S9.j 
wishes that some iAeelegUh /liikri/iAf (a strange centaur) 
would undertake the refutation of Ju'i^in. 

i Litaniii* (Oiat. Parental, c. Ixitxyii. p. 313.). who ha« 
been su'pccted of as^i.stin'^ his friend, prjfen! this d;vine >i!:d-- 
catiun {Orat. ix,.in necem Jijian- p. '253. edit. Morel.) td 
the writings of Porphyry. His judgment mav be nrrai^jncd 
(Socrates, I. iii. c. '25.), tm Libanim cani.ct'be afcirW of 
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Christianity, the celebrated name of Porphyry was 
effaced by the superior merit or reputation of Ju- 
lian. The minds of the ^tbful were either se- 
duced, or scandaHzed, or alarmed; and the pagans, 
who sometimes presumed to engage in the un- 
equal dispute, derived, from the popular work of 
their imperial missionary, an inexhaustible supply 
of fallacious objections. But in the assiduous prO' 
secution of these theological studies, the emperor 
of the Romans imbibed the illiberal prejudice* 
and passions of a polemic divine. He contracted 
an irrevocable obligation to maintain and pro- 
pagate his religious opinions ; and whilst he se* 
cretly applauded the strength and dexterity with 
which he wielded the weapons of controversy, 
he Was tempted to <^strust the sincerity, or to 
despise the understandings, of his antagonists, who 
could obstinately resist the force of reason and elo* 
quence. 

The Christians, who beheld with horror and 
indignation the aposcacy of Julian, had much 
more to fear from his power than from his ar- 
guments. The pagans, who were tfonscious of 
hLs fervent zeal, expected, perhaps Kith impa'' 
tienccj that the flames of pefsecution should be 
immediately kindled :igainst the enemies of {he 
gods ; and that the ingenious malice of Julian 
Would invent some cruet refinements of death 
and torture, which had been unknown to the 
rude and inexperienced fury of his predecessors. 
But the hopes, as well as the fears, of the re- 
ligious factions were apparently disnp pointed, hf 
• the 
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kbe prudent humanity of a prince*, who vri^ chap. 
careful of his own fame, of the public peace, and -. ^ '-■ 
of the righu of mankind. Iristhicted by history 
and reflection, Juliln Was persuaded, ^that if the 
diseases of the body may sometimes be cured by V 
sllutary violence, neither steel nor fire can cn^ 
dtcate the erroneous opinions of ihc mind. The 
reluctant vi(:tim may be dragged to the foot of the 
altar ; but the heart still abhors and disclaims the; 
sacrilegious act of the hand: Religious obstinacy 
is hardened and eKaspcTated by oppression ; and^ 
as soon as the persecution subsides, those who 
have yielded, are restored as penitents, and those 
Who have resisted, are honoured a& saints and mar- 
tyrs. If Julian adopted the unsuccessful cruelty 
of Diocletian and his colleagues, he was sensible 
that he should stain his memory with the name of 
tyrant,~and add new glories to the Catholic church( 
XfHch had derived strength and increase from 
the severity of the pagan magistrates. Actuated 
by these motives, and apprehensive of disturb- 
ing th^ repose of an unsiSttled reign, Julian sur- 
prised the world by an edict,, which was not uni 
worthy of a statesman of i philosopher. He ex- 
tended to all the inhabitants of the Roman world 
the benelits of a free and tqual toleration ; and \ .' 
the only hardship which he inflicted on the '' ^ 
O 2 Christians» 

• Libanius (Oral. Pirent; c. Iviii. p. 283i SR*.j has cl<>i 
(juently cxplaioea the tolerating principles and conduct uf Im 
imperiak friend. In a very remarkable cjiiatle to t!i!^ people 
bf Bustrai Julian himself (epist. lii.) prufeHSM liis nn.i>(ler;itii>n, 
uul betrnys hit zeal ; which is acknow1edi;cd by Animianu«i 
tldd cjposed by Gri-gorj-. ©rat. iiil p; "4. 
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Christians, was to deprive them of the power f>i 
tormenting their fellow-subjects, whom they stig- 
matised with the odious titles of idolaters and 
heretics. The pagans received a gracious permis- 
^on, or rather an express order, to open all. 
^eir temples " ; and they were at once deli- 
Tered from the oppressive laws, and arbitrary vex- 
ations, which they had sustained under the reign 
of Constantine and of his sons. At the same 
time, the bishops and clefgy, who h^ been ba- 
nished by the Arian monarch, were recalled from 
exile, and restored to their respective churches j 
the Donatists, the Novatians, the Macedonians, 
the Eunomians, and those who, with a more pro* 
sperous fortune, adhered to the doctrine of the 
council of Nice. Julian, who understood and de- 
rided their theological disputes, invited to the 
palace the leaders of the hostile sects, that he might 
enjoy the agreeable spectacle of their furioHG en- 
counters. The clamour of controversy somtttmes 
provoked the emperor to exclaim, " Hear me ! 
*' the Franks have heard me, and the Alemanni ;" 
but he soon discovered that he was now engaged 
with more obstinate and implacable enemies ; and 
though he exerted the powers of oratory to per- 
suade them to live in concord, or at least in 
peace, he was perfectly satisfied, before he dis- 
missed 

" In Grefce the t«ni[>le« of Minenra were opfncd by liW- 
rxprcM command, before the death of Constaiititu (LibniK 
Orat. Parent, c. 5.5. p. •i.m.) ;■ and Jiilian dcclarei himsilf a 
pagan in hie public manifeato to the Athrniani. Tliis un- 
file atioiiablc ewdence may correct the histy assertion of Am- 
niianus, wlui geemi to auppoK Gunstantiiioi>lc to bo ihe pbca 
where ke diKovered his attacbincDt ta tha gudv- 
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missed them from his presence, that he had no- chap. 
thing to dread from the union of the Christians. ■_., ^ .^ 
Tbe impartial Ammianus has ascribed this affect- 
ed clemency to the desire of fomenting the intes- 
tine divisions of the church i and the insidious de- 
sign of undermining the foundations of Christian^ 
tty, was inseparably connected with the zeal, 
which Julian professed, to restpre t^e ancient rer 
ligion of the empire ". 

As soon as he ascended the throne, he assumed, Zdi wd 
according to the custom of his predecessors, the i^ „ _ 
character of supreme pontiff; not only as the 'j^'^J^ 
most honourable titje of imperial greatness, but gviu^ 
■as a sacred and important of^ce, the duties of 
which he vas resolved to execute with pious di- 
ligence. As the business pf the state prevented 
<he emperor from joining every day in the public ? 
-devotion of his subjects, he dedicated a domestic \' 
cha^iel to his tutelar deity the Sun ; his gardens - "^^ . 
were filled with statues and altars of the gods ; ^ ' jj,^ ^ ^ ,y 
and each apartment of the palace displayed the /^. />.//.£ if 
appsarance of a magnificent temple. Every momr ^.^ Sa.i^ 
ing he siduted the parent of light with a sacri- 'U^m^. iP. ■3 . . 
fice.j the blood of another victim was shed at the. rJ 

moment when the Sun *uak bdow the horizon ; ^. ■ ■ 

and the Moon, the Stars, and the Genii of the ^'^' ^'' 
night, received their respective and -aeasonable 
Q 3 honours 

• Ammian, xxii. 5. SoMmcn, I. i. e. 5. Bestia moritiir, 
tranquillitas redit .... omiKs episcopi, qui de propriiii t:Ai- 
bus nierantexterminatii per indulgentUm nori pTtnciues ad ecr 
cUaiM redFiint. Jt-rom. adverms I.ULiferianos, torn. li. p. It."). 
OpUtus accuse! the Dunatists fur otviiig their lafety to an ^ 
postate. L, ii. c. IC. p. 3G, ST, edit. Diipin. 
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r. honours from the indefatigable devotion of 3ti- 
Li Han. On solemn festivals, he regularly visited the 
L temple of the god or goddess to whom the day yna 
i peculiarly consecrated, and endeavoured to excite 
the religion of the magistrates and people by the 
example of his own zeal. Instead of maintain^ 
ing the lofty state of a monarch, distinguished by 
the splendour of his purple, and encompassed by 
the golden shields of his guards, Julian solicited, 
with respect^l eagf^picss, the meanest offices 
which contribuiec! to the worship of the gods. 
Amidst the sacred but licentious crowd of priests, 
of inferior ministers, and of fefnale dancers, who 
were dedicated to the service (rf the temple, it 
was the business of the emperor to bring the 
wood, to blow the fire, to handle the knife, to 
slaughter the victim, and thrusting his bloody 
hands into the bowels of the expiring animal, to. 
draw forth the heart or liyer, and to read, with 
the consummate skill of an haruspcx, the imagi- 
nary wgns of future events, TTie wisest of the pa- 
gans censured this extravagant superstition, which 
affected to despise the restraints of prudence and 
decency. Under the reign of a prince, yrho prac- 
tised the rigid maxims of economy, the expence 
pf religions worship consumed a very large portion 
of the reyenue ; a constant supply of the scarcest 
and most beautiful birds was transported from 
distant climates, to bleed on the altars of the 
gods J an hundred oxen were frequently sacri- 
^ced by Julian on one and the same day j and it 
soon became a popular jest, that if he shoul^ 
re^virn 
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Lth conquest from the Peraan 
breed of homed cattle must infallibly be extm- • 
cuished. Yet this expence may appear inconsid^- 
able, when it b compared with the Gplendid pre? 
sents whidi were offered, either by the hand, or 
by order of the emperor, to all the celebrated 
plates of devotion in the Roman world ; and with 
the sums allotted to repair and decorate the am 
dent temples, which had suffered the silent de- 
cay of time, or the recent injuries of Christian 
rapine. Encouraged by the example, the exhor- 
tations, the liberality, of their pious sovereign, the 
cities and families resumed the practice of their 
neglected cerenionies. *' Every part of the 
** world," exclaims Libamus, with devout trans- 
port, " displayed the triumph of religion; an4 
** the grateful prospect of (laming altars, bleeding 
'* victims, the smoke of incense, and a solemn 
*• train of priests and projrfiets, without fear and 
^' without danger. The sound of prayer and 
*^ of music was heard oa the tops of the highest 
^' mountams ; and the same ox afforded a sacri- 
** fice for the gods, and a supper fw their joyous 
•* votaries *." 

But the geiiitfs and power of Julian were un- 

fcqual to the enterprise of restoring a religion, 

■ G4 which 

* The restoration of tlie pagan worsliip is described by Jn- 
Tian (Misopogoiit p. S4'6.). Libanius (Orac. Parent, c. 60. 
V. 286. 287. and Orat. Consular, ad Juliau. p. 24^, S4€. edit. 
Morel.], Ammianus (xxii. 1^,], and Gregory Nazianzen (Or 
rat.iv. p. 121.}. Tbese vriter* a^rec in the cucntial) and 
cwca m'rtiuie, facts j but the different lights in which they view 
the eitirme 'devotion of Julian, are expressive of the grada. 
ttons of self applaiis?, pnsiionate admiration, milJ reproof, paid 
pottial invective. 
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which was deetitute of theological principles, of 
> moral precepts, and of ecclesiastical discipline ; 
which rapidly hastened to decay and dissolution, 
and was not susceptible of any solid or consistent 
reformation. The jurisdiction of the supreme 
pontiff, more especially after that office had been 
united with the imperial dignity, comprehended 
the whole eactcnt of the Roman empire. Julian 
named for his vicars, in the several provinces, 
the priests and philosophers, whom he esteemed 
the best qualified to co-operate in the execution 
of his great design ; and his pastoral letters *, 
if wc may use that name, still represent a very 
fTurious sketch of his wishes and intentions. He 
directs, that in every city the sacerdotal order 
should be composed, without ^y distinction of 
birth or fortune, of those persons who were the 
'most conspicpous for their love of the gods, and 
pf men. '.' If they are guilty," continues he, 
*' of any scandalous ofience, they should be cen- 
" sured or degraded by the spperior pontiff; 
*' but, as long as they retain their rank, they 
*' are entitled to the reppect pf the magistrates 
*' and people. Their humility may be shewn in 
V the plainness pf theit dopiestic garb ; their 
** dignity, in the pomp of holy vestments. When 
f* they are summoned in their turn to officiate 
** before the altar, they ought not, during the 
** appointed 

" Sec Julian, ^pistol. xlix-Ixii. hiii. and a long and curious 
fragment, without beginning or end, p. 'iBH—^'JOS.. The 
supreme pontiff derides the MoKiic history and the Christiin 
discipline, prefers the Greek poets to the Hebrew prophets, 
and palliate, with the skill of a Jesuit, the rt/ative worship qf 
images. ■■ ' ' - ■ ' ■ 
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** appointed number of days, to depart from the char 
»« precincts of the temple ; nor should a single • ^ . 
*' day be suffered to elapse, vithout the prayers 
*' and the sacrifice, which they are obliged to 
** offer for the prosperity of the state, and of in- 
** dividuals. The exercise of their sacred func- 
*' tions requires an immac'ulate purity, both of 
" mind and body ; and even when they are dis* 
** missed from the temple to the occupations of 
** common life, it is incumbent on them to 
** excel- in decency and virtue the rest of thdr 
*' fellow-citizens. The priest of the gods should v. 
♦* never be seen in theatres or taverns. His 
^* conversaticHi should be chaste, his diet tcm- 
** perate, his friends of honMirablfe reputation j 
*' and, if he sometimes visits the Forum or the 
" Palace, he should appear only as the advocate 
** of those who have vainly solicited either justice 
*• or flib-cy. His studies should be suited to the 
" sanctity of his profession, licentious tales, 
" or comedies, or satires, must be banished 
*' from his library ; whichoitght solely to conast 
^' of historical and philoso|)hical writings ; of 
*• history which is founded in truth, and of phi- 
*' losophy which is - connected with religion. 
** The impious opinions of the Epicureans and 
*' Sceptics deserve his abhorrence and con- 
f* tempt " ; but he should diligently study the 
•* systems 

• The nultittion of Julian (p. 301.), tliat ihesf inpiom 
aecfs, and even their writings, are extinguished! i^aj' he con- 
t\s\ci\t enough with the MCL-rdoul character : but it is uiiivur- v ' 
tijy of a. philosopher to wish that any opiniont and argjment* '■• 

the most lepuguant to hii own elwHild be conceaK-^ Rum the 
knowledge of mankind. 
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CHAP, " systems of Pythagoras, of Plato, and of the 

(_■, ^ I ■ ** Stoics, vfaich unanimously teach that dure 
*' are gods ; that the worUl is governed by their 
" providence ; that their goodness is the source 
*' of every temporal blessing ; and that they have 
*' prepared for the "human soul a future state of 
f *' reward or punishmfint." The imperial ptmtifi' 
inculcates, in the most persuasive language, the 
duties of benevolence and ho^italtty ; exhorts 
his inferior clergy to recommend the universd 
practice of those virtues ; promises to assist thdr 
indigence from the public treasury ; and declares 
his resolution of est^lishing hospitals in every 
J city, where the poor should be received -withoat 
any invidious distinction of country or of reli- 
gion. Julian beheld with envy the wise and hu- 
mane regulations of the church ; and he very 
frankly confesses his intention to deprive the 
Christians of the ^plause, as well as ad'mtage, 
which they had acquired by the exclusive practice 
of charity and beneficence *. The same sfurit 
of imitation might di^iose the emptor to a^opt 
several ecclenastical institutions, the use and im- 
portance of which were approved by the success 
of his en^nies. But if these imaginary plans of 
reformation bad been realized, the forced and 
imperfect copy would have berai less beneficial 



* Yet he insinnatcsi that the Chnstians, under the pretence 
of charity, inveigled children from their religion and parents* 
conveyed them on ihipboard, and devoted those victims to a 
life of poverty or servitude in a remote country (p. 30J.)> 
Had the charge been proved, it wa» hi^ d^ty, not to cqrofliiiii, 
\iM to puiiith. 
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to Paganism, tbait honourable to Christianity*, chai 
The Gentiles, who peaceably followed the cus- ■ 
toms of their aT\cestors, were rather surprised 
than pleased with the introduction of fordgn 
manners ; and, in the short period of his reign, 
Julian had frequent occasicmt to complain of the 
vant of fervour of his own party f. 

The enthusiasm of Julian prompted him to Thephii 
embrace the friends of Jupiter as his personal "i*"* 
friends and brethren; and though he partially 
overlooked the merit of Christian constancy, he 
admired and rewarded the noble perseverance of 
those gentiles who had preferred the iavour of 
the gods to that of the emperor J. If they cul- 
tivated the literature, as well as the religion, of 
the Greeks, they acquired an additional claim to 
the friendship of JoUan, who ranked the Muses 
|n the number of his tutelar deities. In the re- 
ligion which he had adopted, piety and learning 
Tf/eie almost synonymous § ; .and a crowd of poet^ 



* Gregory Na^ianzen is facetious, tngeniouiandarguineiita. 
^re. Orat. ili. p, 101, 102, Stc. He ridjcidn the folly of 
tuch Tiin imitatHin ; aad amuses himtelf with inquiiins, wh^ 
Jessuns, moral cr tlieologica}, conld be extracttd from toe Gre- 
cian fables. 

■|- He accuses one of bis pontifla pf a secret coofedcncy 
with the Christian bishops and preabjterf^ £pist. Ixii. 0{^ 
w> xtMiir ui> i^iytifMr rnvj iftit ■■{•( v(f tare ; and again, iifUK 
fi iTTD (»$iifttit, iic. Y,p\K. Uiil. 

% Htf praise the fidelity of CalliKcne, priestess of Ceres, 
wbo had been twice at constant as Penelope, and reivards Iter 
with the priesthood of the Phrygian goddess at Petsinns. Ju- 
lian, Epist.' jxi. He applauds the firmness of >Sopatcr of 
liierapolis, who had breii repeatedly pressml b]' CoiiEtatitiui 
and Callus to ajiotlat'iai. Epist. xxvii, p. 4U1. 

^ O 3( ttfiii^m liiiXpci A*y«( it Hi tmt >■;•. Ocat. Parcut- 
p. 77- p- 30ii. The «ame sentiment is frequently inculcated 
by Juliiin, Libatiii;*, a:id tUerest of their party. . 
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. of rhetoricians, and of philosophers, . hastened to 
^ the imperial court, to occupy the vacant places 
of the bishops, who had seduced the credulity 
of Constantius. His successor esteemed the ties 
of common initiation as far more sacred than 
those of consanguinity : he chose his favourites 
among the sages, who were deeply skilled in the 
occult sciences of tnagic and divination ^ and 
every impostor, who pretended to reveal the se- 
crets of futurity, was assured of enjoying the 
present hour in honour and affluence *. Among 
the philosophers, Maximus obtained the most 
eminent 'rank in the friendship of his royal dis- 
cifde, who communicated, with unreserved con- 
fidence, his actions, his sentiments, and his re- 
ligious designs, during the anxious suspense of 
ihe dvil war f. As -eoon as Julian had taken 
possession of the palace of Constantinople, he dis- 
patched aiL honourable and presang invitation to 
Jtfaximus ; wIki then readed at Sardes in Lydiai, 
with Chrysanthius, the associate of his art and 
studies. The prudent and superstitious Chry- 
santhius refused to undertake a journey which 
shewed itself, according to the rulc^ of divina- 
tion, with the most threatening ana malignant 
aspect : but his companion, whose fanaticism 
>vas of a bolder cast, persisted jn his interroga- 
tions, till he had extorted from the gods a scent- 
ing 

' The curiosity and crediinty of tlic emperor, »lio liictl c- 
vriy mode of tliviiiation, arcfalrlvciipKedbv Aminmnus, xxii. 

*-■ . 

f Julian. Epitt. xxxviii. Tlirce wtlier epistleg (xv. xvi. 
,«;ssii:.} in tlie same style of friemJ&liip nni! coiitideiicc, ai»* 
ndUrL-SffU to ttic Plii'.i)3"i>Irtr M;isimiir. 
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iog consent to his own wishes, and those of the chap. 
emperor. The journey of Maximus through the '■ . y . .' 
cities of Asia displayed the triumph of philo- 
sophic vanity ; and the magistrates vied with 
each other in the honourable reception which 
they prepared for the frioid of thdr sovereign. 
Julian was pronouncing an oration before the 
senate, when he was informed of the arrival of 
Maximus. The emperor immediately inter- 
rupted his discourse^ advanced to meet him, and, 
after a tender embrace, conducted him by the 
hand into the midst of the assembly ; where he 
publicly acknowledged the benefits which he had 
derived from the instructions of the philosopher. 
Maximus •, who soon acquired the confidence, 
and influenced the councils, of Julian, was in- 
sensibly corrupted by the temptations of a court. 
His dress became more splendid, his demeanour 
more lofty, and he was exposed, under a suc- 
ceeding reign, to a disgraceful inquiry into the 
means by which the disciple of Plato had accu- 
mulated, in the short duration of his favour, a 
very scandalous proportion of weahh. Of the 
other philosophers and sophists, who were invited 
to the imperial residence by the choice of Julian, 
or by the success of Maximus, few were able to 
preserve 

■ Eunapliis (in Maximo, p. 77i 78, 7P. ant! ir. CIiryian- 
thiH, p. 147, 148.) has minutely relatcj thss; anecdotes 
which be conceives- to be the most important events of th<r 
age. -Yet he fairly confessej the frailty of Maximus. ll'u 

reception at Constantinople it described by Lihaiiius (Oiv.t. 

Parent, c. 86. p. 301.) and Ainmir.niis {%xVi. 7.) 
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CHxr. preserve thdr innocence, or their reptitation ** 
•i The liberal gifts of money, lands, and houses, 

were insufficient to satiate their rapacious ava^ 
rice ; and the indignation of the people was justly 
excited by the remembrance of their abject po- 
verty and disinterested professions. The pene^- i 
tration of Julian could not always be dec^ved : 
but he was unwilling to despise the characters of 
those men whose talents deserved his esteem ; he 
dedred to escape the double reproach of iinpru< 
dence and inconstancy ; and he was apprehensive 
of degrading, in the eyes of the proBme, the 
honour of letters and of religion f. 

The favour of JuUan was almost equally di- 
vided between the pagans, who had firmly ad' 
hcred to the worship of their ancestors, and the 
Christians, who prudently embraced the religion 
cf their sovereign. The acquisition of new pro* 
selytes { gratified the ruling passions of his soul^ 
superstition 

• Cbrysanthiut) who had refused to quit Lydia, was crea- 
trd high priest of the province. His cautious and temperate 
WK of power Becured him after the revolution ; and he lived in 
peace ; while Maximua, Pritcus, &f. were persecuted by the 
Christian miniBters. See the adventures of thoke fanatic »0* 
phiBt«, colk-eled by Bnicker, torn- ii. p. 281—293. 

t See Libanius (Omt. Parent, c. lOl, 102. p. 324, 325, 
Sl!Oi.) and Eunaplus. Vit. Sophist, in Proairewoj p. liWi 
tiome (tudents, whose expectations perhaps •vrvxe (groundless, or 
rxtravagant, retired in disgust. Greg. Naz. Orat.iv.p. 120. 
It is strange that Ive should not be able to puotradict the title; 
if ore of T ilivmont's chapters (HIsl lies Empirours, torn. iv. 
p. !)60.}. " l.a Cdur dc Julicn est pleine de philosuphes et 
•• de gens perd&s." 

^UndiTthe leign of Lewis XIV. his subjects of everjf 
rank aspired to ifce glorious title of Converliiifur, cxpressivt; of 
fheir 7,cal and SDCceBS in making proselytes. The word and 
ihe idea are growing- obsolete in France ; may they irtVer be' 
in'rudncKd into Eiijl^iid ! 
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superstition and vanity; and he -was heard to chap. 
declare with the enthu^asm of a missionary^ ■ , , 
that if he could render each individual richer j 
than Midas, and every city greater than Babylon, i 
he should not ^teem hiimdf the bene&ctor of ^ 
mankind, unless, at the same time, he could "-4 
reclaim his subjects from their impious revolt 
against the immortal gods •- A prince, who 
had studied human nature, and who possessed the 
treasures of the Roman empire, could adapt his 
arguments, his promises, and his rewards, to 
every order of Christians t > and the merit of a 
seasonable convn^on was allowed to supply the 
defects of a candidate, or even to expiate the 
guik of a crinunal. As the army is the most 
forcible engine of absolute power, Julian applied 
himself, with peculiar diligence, to corrupt the 
religion of his troops, without whose hearty 
concurrence every measure must be dangerous 
and unsuccessful ; and the naturid temper of sol- 
diers made this conquest as easy as tt was im- 
portant. The legions of Gaul devoted them- 
> selves to the faith, as well as to the fortunes, of 
thinr victorious leader ; and even before the 
death of Constantius, he had the satisfaction of 
announcing to his fnends, that they assisted with 
fervent 

• Set the strone expreaainn* of LiHnnius, ntiioh Wiit pro- 
bably liiose of Julian himself. Orat. Parent, c. 59. p. 'JS.5. 

■f- When Gregory Xazianr.en (Ont. s. p. 167.) i» desirou* 
(n magnify the Christian fimuieu of hia brother CKsariiit, 
phyiieian to the irflpcrial court, he owns that Cxsaritu dispu- 
till with a fonnidablc adversary, ir*X«> p (itAm;, juiJ fttrym tt 
>.tymt JuMTtn. In his invectivea he tcnrcely allows any sharif 
uf rtit ur courage to the apoKtatei 
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ferreat devodon, ami Toradons appetite, at tb« 
I saciifii^s, which were repeatedly offered in his 
camp, of whole hecalotnbs of bt oxen*. The 
armies of the East, which had been tiained un- 
der the standard of the cross, and of Constantius, 
required a more artful and expensive mode of 
persuasirau On the daj's of solemn and public 
festivais, the emperor received the homage, and 
rewarded the merit, of the troops. His throne 
of state was encircled with the military endgns 
of Rome and the republic ; the holy name of 
Christ was erazed from the Labarum ; and the 
symbols of war, of majesty, and of pagan supeT'i 
stition, were so dextrously blended, that the 
faithful subject incurred the guilt of idolatry^ 
when he respectfully saluted the person or image 
of his sovereign. The soldiers passed successtvely 
in review ; and each of them, before he received 
from the hand of Julian a liberal donative, pro- 
portioned to his rank and services, was required 
to cast a few grains of incense into the fiame 
which burnt upon the altar. Some Christian 
confessors might resist, and others might repent ; 
but the far greater number, allured by the pro- 
spect of gold, and awed by the presence of the 
emperor, contracted the criminal engagement ; 

and 

■ Julian. EpUl. xXTviii. Ammianua, xtn. \% Aiiro uc 
in dies pTiic tiugiilua militei caruis liislentiore sagina vietitini 
tc« inciiltiiis, pcitusqiie aviditato cunvpti, humcTiS im^iositi 
tranK^-iiiiciiini per pbccas, ex pul'Iitis xJibus .... ad sua 
divcrsoria port;irei,tur. The dfNOUl prince and the indignant 
hittorian di-sL-rilw the saniL- it^ene ; and in Illyricum or A;i- 
tktcb) bimilur c^iuscs must have prujuced similar eiFokts. 
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taA didr -&itiire poBerer^ce in tfa« wbhhtp of cMap. 
the gods was enforaed' by every cotiBideratiDn of ■ ^ '"-^ 
duty and df iiuarest^ . By the frequent repetition 
of the6e arts, and at the expence of sUtns whicti 
Would baie puithased the serrite of half the 
nationft.cf Scythia, Julian gradually acquired for 
hia.troo^ the inoginary protection of the godsj 
and far hinteetf thefiiih ^d effectual suf^ort of 
the RomaA legions. 'i It is Indeed liiore thart 
t>robable, /that the reetoration and encouragement ~ 
of Pagamsm leveaied a multitude of pretended 
Qiri«tiaBS',:tvho»:fro[a motifefi of tempcu^ advan- 
tage, had acquiesced in theTeiigion of tbe-fohnet 
reign; > and -who aftanvards returned, vith th^ 
^mefltnubdi^ of.cohsinence^ to the faith which 
-Wai professed by t^sidoccessors of Julian. 

Wlnlei[tiedeTO^flK)nitr^huice£santlytd:>ottred fheifwi-l 
io.rtstoiet sad pkt^iga^ -tile religion c^his an- 
cestors, ' he ehd}raoiU the extraordinary design 
ofTebdil^ing ths' temple bf Jenisalem; In i pub< 
lie epifile i to -the' iiatiqn oi community of the 
Jew^ dibpsfsed through. the .provinces, he pities 
thdv: . toisfeitunes, conilehms theii^ oppressors, 
pridses their Conatancyj declares himself their 

Voi; IV. H gracious 

• GUgfrfy (brat. iii.JK 7+* is. 93—86.) and Libanius 
(Or«t. Parent, c. \x%xi, Ixxxii. p. 307. 309.) <rte> nm,, tt* 
rmthfi . IK a(rV|Mu irAitrM itiNMrliu jtW^r. Tlie Mphiit 'owd3 
and justifies tli£ cxpencc oCtheie miUouy conWniom; 

f Jiiliao'i epistle (xxt.) is addressed to the coinmunity of 
ITie Jews. Aldus [Venet. ItflS.J has branded it i*ith an ■< 
ynriH i but i\ui Stigma is jilslly reifioVed by the stibseqiieiit e- 
ditors, Peta^uiandSpanlieim: The epistle ia mentioned bj- 
So7.omen (1. v; c; 22.), and the purport of it is confinned by 
Cicgory (Orat. ir. p. 111.), and by Julian himself, Frag* 
nieni. p; 295. 
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o^Ai*. gracious protector^ and-'sxpresses-'a piotstiope^ 
L^_^ ■_• tbatt.aicer Us return frdm the Pertaaa war, he 
ntay 'b^ permitted t6- pay his gratefilb ivaw3 to 
the Almighty in his holy "city- of Jerusolenl. 
The blind; si>pejrstilioQ,ahd abject riartr^j ot 
those unfprwnate exHea,.! ntust exdte tte'cbni- 
tempt of: a phdosopfaic : emperor ;' bilk t^^c'de-' 
Served the friendship' of it^ui, by their lirhpla-^ 
cable hatred df theChristian'name. ■* The barreii' 
synagogue abhorred and lenvied the itfcvnidity o£ 
the rt'beHicwe churiih i the. power of :lte Jews- 
-was mit aqua! so their .malice ^' bat th^^^^est* 
rabbis ap^oved the private- hutrder of 'ani apo-' 
state ' ; - aild their sedidoits ctamocrd Ind'O&en 
awal^ened the indoJencedf 'thepagani&agistrates.- 
Under the leign cjf , ConataniSnef. tire Jbwq be- 
came the subjects of .tbetrnevoited chiMceii, .nor 
was k toag b^ie they experienced the biaemesd 
of domestic, tyranny. The .civil iriunaitities 
which hdd been granted, 'or':cDQitrmed,iibf^ Se-< 
verus, wefe gradually repealed by the ■Christian 
princes ; and a rash tumult excited hy,{he Jews 
of Palestine t) 'seemed. i to justify the lucrative 
modes erf oppression, which were invented by the 
.'.' . bishops 

■ The Misnah d«Tiotfii'cc<I deatK againat thole who abinidan- 
c(l the foundation. Tlie judgnicnt of z«il is fX^MiKti by 
Maraliam (Canon. Clinw. p.l 161, 16^^ edit. M. London, 
I<i72.) and fiunage ( Hiab dcs Jitifi, torn. vi)t. p. 120.). 
Constant ine made a law to iirotect Christian eon vtrts from Jo 
(JaiSm. Cod. Thcod. 1. xvi. tit. viif. l-'. I. Godefrtn-, torn. 
vi. p. 215. 

f Et intcrca (diinn^ the civil war of Magnentiua) .ludsro- 
iiim Eoditio, qui I'airitiom m.-farK hi »egni speuiLin suMidennit, 
oppres.ia. Aurelius Victor, in Coitttantio, c. xlii. See Tillc- 
u'loiit, Hist, dcs EmjKTeurt, torn. iv. j'. 37i), in -ito. 
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Bishops and eunuchs of the court of Constdritius. chap. 
The Jewish patriarch, who tras still 'permitted ,_ ^'"^. 
to exertiae a precarious jurisdiction, held his resii 
deiice at Tiberias • j ahd the neighbouring citits of 
Palestine were filled ulith the remains of a people^ 
Whofondly adhered to the phimised land. But 
the edidt of Hadrian was reiiewed and enforced j 
tod they' viewed from afar the frails of the holy 
city, which wCTe profaned ' m their eyes by the 
triumph of the croSsj and ihe devotion of the 
Christians!. 

In fhe-inidat of a tocky and bkrreh countrj'i Jeniuitni. 
the walls bf Jerusalem J inclosed the two mduni 
tains of Slon and Acra,- frithin an oval figure of 
about threfc English miles §» Towards th^ south, 
the upper' tovfn, and the fortress of liavidj ivere 
erected on the lofty ascent of Mount Siofl i on 
the north side, the buildings of the lower towri 
covered ' the spacious slimtnit of Mount Acra ; 
and 9 part tff the hill, distiflguished by th^ name 
of Moriahj and levelled by hUmah iiklUstry; 
■was crovhibi with the stately temipie of the Jewish 
'Ha iiationi 

• The city and synagogue of 'Hberias are curiously descri- 
bed by Relaiid, Pakitm. torn. |i. p. lOSG-^io+Z. 

\ BMTiage hi» Fully ilhiitrated the «tate of tbe Jem under-^ 
Conttaiitine and his succcuots (tomi viii. civ, p, ill— 153.)'. 

t Reknd (Palestin. 1. i. p. SOJJ; S!». 1. iti. p. 838.) de- 
BcHbedi with Wming and perapicuityi Jeratalen), and tbo hcs 
of the adjacent country. 

^ 1 have confluhtid a nie and cnHoiiK tfeatiw of Mi d'AiM 
»iUe (lur I'ancitMiii- .K-nisalem, Pjri^ 17*7, p. 75.). 'IV cir* 
fumference of the ancient cily (Euseb. Prsepilrat. Evaiigeli 
i. is. Ci 36.) was hveiityJ5i-v«i stailiaj or' ^SSO Uisti: A g^au 
taken on the sj>ot| .astiigns no mure tlian 1080 for the mudenk 
iuWn. The circuit \t di-Gncd by niiturdl land-mai'k.s, which 
Cahnot be misiaikva of fcmovcdi 
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nation. After the final deatniction of the tet^Ie, 
by the arms of Titus and Hadrian, a plough-* 
share was drawn over the consecrated ground^ 
a& a sign of perpnetual, interdiction. Sion was 
deserted ; and the vacant space of the Ibwer city 
was Ailed with the , pi^ic - and private edifice^ 
of the .^IKan cok>nxi which spread themselves 
over the adjace&t hill" of Calvary. - The holy 
places were polhitod with mooiiinents pf idolatry i 
and, either irom desfga or accident' a chape) 
was dedicated to Venus, on the spof which had 
been sancdhed by the death and resmrectitm of 
Christ *. Almost threfe hundred years after those 
stupendous events, the pro^e chapel of Venus 
Was demoHshed by the' order of Constandne ; and 
the removal of the eai% and stones revealed the 
holy sepulch^ to the eyes of mankind. A mag- 
nificent church' was dreaed onr that i^stic gi^und, 
fry the first Chridtiaa' empero^ ; and ^ effects of 
his pious munificence wei^e extended to every spot 
Whkh' had been conseci^ed by the footsteps of pa- 
triarch?^ of prophets, ^i of the Son of €^ f . 

The passionate de^tfe of contempladhg the 

original monuments of the redemption, attracted 

to Jbruaalorf a successive crowd of pirgrims, from 

the shore* of ihfe Atlantic ocean, ancf the mbsf 

distant 

• See twccarioQi phsta^'itf Jercm (torn, i. p. 102. t. vi. 
p. 513.), and the imple detaili of Tillemont (Hi«. des Em- 
pereurs, tom-i. p. 569. torn. iL p.- 889. 29*. Ho edition.). 

t Eu»ebiuj, in Vit. CoMtantm. I. iii. c. 25 — 47. Bl— 53. 
Tlie emperor likewise built cliiiTthe* at Bethlem, the Nfount 
of OlivM, and the oak of Mambre. The holy sepulchre i» de- 
•cribed by Sandy* (Travels, p. 125—133.), and curiously 
deline:itcd by L? Bruyn ( Voy^ ui Levant, p. ^St— 28& i- 
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tfstant countries of the East*; and their piety chap. 
was authorised by the example of the empress \^ , "< 
Helena, who appears to have iinitt-d the credu- 
lity of age with the warm feelings of a recent 
conversion. Sages and heroes, who have visited 
the memtM^ble scenes of ancient wisdom or glory, 
i^ave confessed the inspiration of the genius ofi' 
the place t ; and the Christian, who knelt before I 
the holy sepulchre,' ascribed his lively faith, and I 
his fervent devotion, to the more immediate in- 
fluence of the divine s|Mrit. "^he zeal, perhaps 
the avarice, of t^e clergy at Jerusalem, cherished 
and multiplied these beneficial viats. They 
fixed, by unquestionable tradition, the scene of 
each memoraHe event. They exhibited the 
instruments which had been used in the passion 
of Christ ; ' the nails and the lance that had 
iHerced his hands, hb feet, and his side; the 
crown (^ thorns that was plained on his head i 
the pillar at v^hich l}e was scourged $ and, above 
all; they shewed the cross on which he suffered, 
and which was dug out of the earth in the reign 
of those princes, who inserted the symbol of 
Christianity in the banners of the Roman le; 
cions {. Such iniracles, as seemed necessary to 
H 3 account 

• The itinerary frpm Duutjeaux to Jenmlem, wai compu^ 
ted ill the year 333, for the use of pilgrinw ; among whom 
jerom (torn. i. p. 136.] mention* the Bntoni and the Indians. 
The cauiei of thi* eupcrnitipiig fasbioo afe diicuiaed in the 
lenriied and judicious preface of Wessding ( Itin. p. 537—5*5. 

f Cicero (dc FinibiH, t. 1,\ bai bcautifuUy expressed the 
common tease of mankind. 

t Baioniiii (Annal. Eccles. A. D. SSG. No. tO—.W.) and . 
■J'tilnnont (Mcci. ^ttlc?.. tcT. v;i, p. S— 16.) are the histo- 

ri.ins^ 
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account for its extraordinary preservation, im4 
seasonable discovery, were gradually propagated 
without opppsipon. The custody of the true 
cress, which on Easter Sunday was solemnly ex- 
posed to the people, was intrusted tp the bishop 
of Jerusalem j and he alone might gradfy the 
curious devotion pf the pilgrims, by the ^ft of 
small pieces, which they enchased in gold or 
gems, and carried away in (riumph to tlieir re- 
spective countries. But as this gainful bi'^nch of 
commerce must soon have been aTinihtlated, it wafi 
found convenient to suppose, that the marvel- 
lous wootl possessed a secret power of vegetation'; 
and that its substance, though continually dimi- 
nished, still remained entire and unimpaired *. 
It might perhaps haye been expected, that the 
influence of the place, and the beUef Qf a per-: 
petual miracle, should haye prodfl^ed some salu- 
tary effects on the morals, as well as on the 
£iith o/ the people. Yet the most respectable 
of the ecclesiastical writers have been obliged to, 
confess, not only tl^at the ^treefs of Jerusalem 



rians and champions of the miraculous mvmllon of tlie cross, 
pndtfr the ivigii qf Constutine. Their oldest witnesses stq 
Pauliniis, Sulpicius Severus, Rufinus, Ambrose, and pcrhiij-s 
C>-ril of Jerusalem. The silence of Euaeliivis, and the Boiir- 
deaux pilgrim, which satisRcs those \^lio thjnk, perpli-xeg those 
Who believe. See Jortin^s sensible remarks, vol. ii.'p.238-*JtS. 
• This muljiplication is asserted by fanlinos (i-pist. ixxvir. 
see I9upin, Biblioth. Eccles. torn. iii. p. )4U.), n-liu seems to 
have impruvi'd a rhetorical fiimrisli of Cyril into a real i»c\. 
riie sam^ anpeoiatunil privilege miist haye been communic:.- 
ted to the Virgin's milk (£rasini Opera, torn. i. |>. 77S. Lug. 
Bat. 1703. in Cplloq. de \'erijjriiiat.;ReIigioms ergo), saints' 
beads. Sec, and other relies, which were repeated in so mai",y 
diifcrent churiJies. 
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were filled- wkh ike incessant tumult of business c h a v. 
And pleasure ", but that every species of \ice, <._ . ^ " i 
adBltery, theft, idalatry, pofeoniH^;, murder, was 
familiar 10 the inhabitants of the holy cityf. 
The wealth and pre-eminence of the- church of 
Jerusaletri excited the ambkipn uf Arian, as well 
18 orthddox, candidates ; artd the virtues of Cy- 
ril, wh^o, ^ce his death, has been honoured Avith 
the title of Saint, were displayed in the exercise, 
jather thaB m the acquisition, of his episcopal 
dignity J. 

'I'he vain and ambidous mind of Julian might '"■'»" »'■ 
aspire to restore the ancient glory df the temple rtbniid the 
of Jerusalem §. As the Christians were firmly ""^ ' 
persuaded that ^a sentence of everlasting destruc- 
tion had been pr-onounced against the whole fabric x 
ef the Mosaic lanv, *the - imperial -so^^ wouUl 
H 4 have 

* JffKnn (torn. i. p. lOS.), who midrd in the npighboiinng 
tillage of BL-thlera, describe tiie vices of JenM^m from tin 
penonal exp«rieitci:> 

t prcgor. Nys»en, a|)ud WewcKng, p, ^3!J. The whole 
cpisile, .which condurniis either the use or the sbiiw of relig;- 
niis pilgrimaze, is painful to' the Catholic divineSt wliile it is 
dear and familiar tp our Protes^afit polniiics. 

]; lla Tcnounced his i>rtl)iKlux grtiioation, ojBcjiated a» a dear 
con, and was ru-ardaincil b^ the haiiU^ uf iha Ariatin. But 
Cyril afterwards changed with.tije.tiiiufi, Hiid jiriidcr.tl)' eonr 
fiirmMl to the Nii:ene faith. Tiilemijiit^ Mem. j'VjcW torn. 
viii.J, who tn-ats hia nifiniirj- i\jt!i t.-mleniyss and n-spei.t, h;is 
tiirinyu his virtues iDti>*J;L',trM, iuid lii.s faiihf \i\lo the iiotos, 
in dteenc obscuritj-, at ilie end of tl-.e volu;;ie. 

<S Impi'rii sui mcmonatn ma^iifndiiie optnciti ^r.tirns pro- 
pagarc. Aminiaii. sxiii. 1. "JV- temjile of Ji-rusalem iiad bt-en 
^nious eveu among the Gcotik's. T/ij^i/ b>i4 tnxiy tcn>plt.'s iii 
(jauh city (at SiL-hi-m iive, at Oaya eight, at Rome four him- 
tired and tweuty-four) ; but the «-::dllh aiul religion iiF -tij,- 
.J;;ivi5h nation ivus ci.t'.-reJ iu one -.pi-:. 
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have converted the ^ucpess ctS his undertaking 
into a sf>ecious argifiaetit against the futti of 
prophecy, and the truth of eevelation*. .He 
was displeased with the spiritual wt)rship of the 
synagogue ; but he approved die iitstttmioiis of 
Moses, who had not disdained to adopt niaQy of 
the rites and ceremonies of Egypt t. The local 
and national deity of the Jews was sincvely 
adored by a polythei^t, who desired only to mul- 
tiply the number of the gods | ; and <uch was 
the appetite of Julian for bjoody sacrifice, that 
his emulation might be excited by t^e piety of 
Solomon, whq had oSertsd, ^t the feast of the 
dedicatioii, twenty-two thctusuid oven, aitd one 
hundred and fwenty thotisand ^eep §. These 
coDsiderauons might influence his designs; but 
the prospect of aii immediate and important ad- 
vantage, 

• The KCTM intentk>i(i of Julnit are revelled by the ktc 
biahop of Gloucnter, the learned and do,giiutic Wariiuitan t 
who, with the authority of a theoloffian, procribe* the ao- 
tivea and conduct of the Supreme Being. The diacoune en- 
titled Juliaa (lid edition, London 1751 )■ it itrongly marked 
witb all the pecuUaritiet wbich are imputed to the Warbur, 

-f I ibelter myKlT behind Maimonide*, Manbanii Spencer, 
Le Cterc, WatbuttoD, &c. who have fairly deridrd'the k»n^ 
^he folly, and the falsehood of lome iupen>titioiU divines. See 
DiriiK Legationi vol. iv. p. 25, Slc. 

^ Juliao (Fragment, p. 295.) respectfi^y ityk* him ^iw 
fix, and liientioni) him eltewhere (eput. Ixiii. ) with still higher 
l«verence. He doubly condemns the Christians : for beficving 
and for renouncing the religion of the Jews. Their Deity was 
a true, b\it not the onfy, G^. Apud Cyril. L ix. p. 305, SOU. 

j 1 flings, viii. 63. 2 Chron. vii. 5. Joseph. Antiquiut. 
Judaic, t. nil; c. 4. p. 431. edit. Hiveicarnp. As the blood 
)nd imolce of so miuy hecatombs might be ^convenient, Li^t- 
foot, the Christian nbbi, removes tnem by a miracle. Le Clero 
(aj hea) is bold enough to suspect the fidelity of the number^.- 
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vantage, would not suffer the impatient monarch cha 
to expect the remote and uncertain event of the .^Jt 
Per^an waF. He resolved to erect, without de- 
lay, cm the commandiikg emia^ce of Moriah, a 
stately temple, which might eclipse the splendour 
of the church of the Resurtection on the adja- 
coit hill of Calvary ; to establish an order of 
priests, whose interested zeal vtrould detect the » 

arfs^ and re^t the ambttioA, of their Christian 
rivals j and to Invite a numerous colony of Jews, 
whose stern fanaticism would be always prepared 
to second, and even to anticipate, the hostile 
measures of the pagan govemmeot. Among the 
fiiends of the emperor (if the names of emperor 
and of fneii4 are not incompatible) the first 
place was asagned, by Julian himself, to the vir- 
tuous and learned Alypius *. The humanity of 
Alyplus was tempered by severe justice, and 
manly fortitude y and white he exercised his abi* 
litie&.in the civil administration of Britain, he 
imitated, -in his poetical compositions, the har- 
mony and softness of the odes of Sappho. Tliis 
minister, to whom Julian communicated, with- 
put reserve, his most careless levities, and his; 
most serious counsels, received an extraordinary 
commission to restore, in its pristine beautj-, the 
tanple of Jerusalem : and the diligence of AIv- 
pius required and obtained the strenuous support 
pf the governor of Palesrine. At the call of their 
great deliverer, the Jews, from all the provinces 
jpf the empire, ^embled on the holj- mountain 

of 

• Julian, epirt, Kxix, xxx. La Blcterie has afglccted to 
(ranlatc the second of tliese ppistles. 
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of their fathers ; and their insolent triumph* 
, alarmed and exasperated die Christian inhabitants 
ef Jerusalem, 'fhe desire of rebuilding the tem> 
pte has, in every age, been the*ruting passion of 
the children of Israel. In this propitious moment 
the men forgot their avarice, and the womeit 
their delic^icy ; spades and pickaxes of silver were 
provided by the vanity of the rich, and the rub- 
bish was transported in Knanttcs of silk and purple. 
Every purae was opened in tibetid contributioiiK, 
every hand claimed a share in the pious labour ; 
and (he commands of a great Tnonarch were exe- 
cuted by the enthusiasm <tf a whole people *. 
' Yet, on this occasion, the joint efforts of 
power and aithtisiasm were unsuccessful ; and 
the ground of the Jewish temple, which is now- 
covered by a Mahometan mosque f, still con- 
tinued to exhibit the same editing spectacle of 
ruin and desolation. Perhaps the absence and 
death of the emperor, and the new maxims of a 
Christian reign, might explain the interruption 
of an arduous wofk, which -was attempted onlv 
in the last six months of the life of Julian *. 

Bur 

• Sec the zeal and impatience of the Jfws in Grcj^ry Na- 
ilan/en (Orat. iv. p. Ul.) ami Theodonn p. iii. e. '20.). 

t B»ilt liy Omar, the second KInlif.who died A. U. (it*. 

' T\iii great niDSqiii- covers the whole cunaecmtrd (iruiuid of the 

JeniBlt temple, and eonnitiiips ahnost a sqiaiv of 7R0 loiti-s, <ir 

one Xomaa mile in cin.-iim(erence. Sje d*Anir:lle Jerusukin, 

t Ammlaniis re.-ords tin- cii^isiils of the year 3G;!, b.'^or; lie 
prucecdti tu mciitiuti tlic Ufiigku of Jtilian. Teinpttim . . . iii- 
ttaiirjr^' siimptibus togththal imitiodicis. Warburtoii has a se- 
cret wish to auticipat- the dmign ; tm he must liavc iinderr 
stood, fi nm fiKLiier ef.amples, that tlic cxecuiio:i of siicli a w«rk, 
»'uuld liare demanded mnitv ypar;. 
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But ' the Christians entertained a natural and chap. 
pious expectation, that, in this memorable con- i__,^,.i ■ 
test, the honour of religion would be vindicated 
by eome si^ial miracle. An earthquake, a whirl- 
Wind, and a fiery eruption, which overturned 
and scattered the new foundatioas of the temple, 
are attested, with some variations, by contem- 
porary and respectable evidence'. This public 
event is described by Ambrose f, bishop of Mi- 
Ian, in an epistle to the emperor Theodosius, 
which i^ust provoke the severe animadversion of 
the Jews ; by the eloquent Chrysostom {> who 
might appeal to the memory of the elder part of 
his congregation at Antioch [. and by Gregory 
Nazianzen§, who published h^ account of the ferhar<i>r 



The last of, these writers lu^ boldly declared, 

that this preternatural event was not disputed by 

(he infidels ; .^nd his a^ertion, strange as it may 

seem, 

• The subsequent witnesses, Socrales, So~oiTieo, Thcodii- 
rct, PhikntorgitMi &c. «dd contmillctiane, raihfr than autluiri- 
fy. Cumpare the ol^eciiuns of Bssuage [Hist, det JmI*, 
Tom. viii. p. 1,57— ^l(j8.) wiili Warhurtoii's answrs (Julian, 
p- 111 — 238.), The Wshop haa ingeniotitily explained the 
jniTaculous crossrs whkh appeared tm the garments iif tliu spec- 
taturs by a similar instance, and (he natiiraTei{e(;ts of hj^htniri);. 

f Ambros. turn. ii. epist. \]. p. 946. cdii. Benedict in. He 
composed lliia fimatie epistle (A. D, 3KH.) to justify a bishop, 
who had been condemned by the eivil magistrate fur biiniliig 
a «yi)a)^ogtie. 

X Chrysostom, torn, i. p. 5M). ad^-ers. Jiid^os it Geirtis, 
tom. ii. p. 51'ir. de Saiicto Itabyla, edit. Montfaticon. 1 have 
followed the common anA ii.'.tural su{>positi»n ; hHt the learn- 
ed Uenedietiiie, who d»Ies thc-com|)ositi<ni of ihexe sermon* 
ill the year an3, is confident they were never pronounc«J from 
tbe pulpit. 

J Grig. NawMzen, Onit. T». p. 110— IKJ. T. Siu.in^KtTr*. 
xKTi (iwtit, iMti nh nil «?;;(; aymj aTirtv/unt r^t t^yififua 
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seem, is confirmed by the unexceptionable tesd< 

Anunianus Marcellinus *. The ^lo- 

who loved the virtues, withooc 

adopting the prejudices cwf his master, has rer 

corded, in his judicious and candid history of 

his own times, the estraordinary obstacles which 

interrupted the restoration of the temple of Jen»- 

salem. ^ Whilst Alypius, assisted by the go^ 

'* vemor of the province, urged, with vigour 

•* and diligence, the execution (rf the wOTk, 

** horrible balls of fire breaking out near the 

** £Bundations, with frequent and reiterated at- 

, ** tacics, rendered the place, from time to time, 

«>V " inaccessible to the scorched and blasted work- 

lt\ <*' men ; and the victorious element continuing 

** in thir manner obstinately and resolutely bent, 

** a* it were, to drive them to a distance, the 

*^ undertaking was abandoned." Such authority 

< S N^' "S should satisfy a believing, and must astonish an 

"V • ^ vS i''c^ii'**us» mmd. Yet a philosopher may still 

& t ■^-^>^ require the original evidence of impartial and 

At this inqiortant crisis. 







spectators. 



Jl 



any singular accident of nature would assume the 

"V >i "^^^ ^ appearance, and produce the effects, of a real 

^ ^ pro'^gy- This glorious deliverance would be 

J ^^ Me/U^ .^4*AA-<((*-tf.^. £4*4- ^^- speedily 

^ Y( \ ^ * ^'''"*'"'- 'tip'i- !■ Co"* itaque rn Airtiter imUret A* 

^ ^Vt. \ )}'liiti»T jiivaretqne provinciK rector, mottKiidi globi Bammaruni 

"^■J^. . ^^ prope fiindainenta crebri* ai^ultibw emmptntea fecen; lociim 

V \^ li rxiutj* iili^uotiL'g operantibut iiijccCTium ; hoctjuo modo elc* 

2 'S ■> ^ inciit» dertiiiatiuB repelL;ntP, cetsavit inceptum. WaitiitV"* 

' ^ ^ ^ \ taboun (p. GO — 90.) to eston a canfesuoii of the mii'^clu 

[ *a Nl Y 4 from the mouths of Julian and Libaniua, and lo cmpby tlie 

■ T" "N ^ evidence of ■» rabbi, who lived ill tlw fifteenth ceiitury> Sucll 

' "^ X "^^ ^™**" 9'"' ^"''j' ^'- I'scmed by b very favovrabl'.' jintge. 
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improred aofl magnified by tlie 
of the clergy of Jerusalem* tfid die active cre> 
duliiy of the Christiai world ; and, at a distance 
of twenty years, a Roman historian, careless of 
theological disputes, might adorn bis work with 
the specia^8 and ^lendkl miracle *. 

The restpration of the, Jewish t^aple was se- paniJhy 
credy connected with the ruin of the Christian ' 
church. Julian still continued to maintain the 
freedom of religions worship, without distingiu^- 
ing, whether ' this universal Coleratioa proceeded 
from his justice, or his clemency. He aifected 
to pity the . unhappy Christians^ who were mis' 
taken in the most important object of their lives ; 
but his pity was degraded by co;itempt, his con- 
tempt was embittered by hatred; and the sen- 
timents of Julian were expressed in a st^e of 
sarcastic vit, which inilicts a decj> "and deadly 
wound, whenerer it issues from the mouth of a 
sovereign. As he was sensible that the Christians 
l^oried in the name of their Redeemer, he conU'' 
tenanced, and perhaps enjoined, the use of the 
less honound>le appellation of GaliL^afis f, 
tie declared, that, by the folly of the Galilzans, 
whom 

* Dr I.ardner, p^haps alone of the Cliriatian critic*, prC' 
su.mes to doubt tlfc truth of this famou* (nir»cle (Jewish aad 
lieathen 'rcstimonies vol. iv.- p, 47 — 71>). The lilence of 
Jerome would lead to a. suspicion, that the lame story, which 
9/n celebnted u a diatance, might he despised on the spot. 

t Greg. NaZ. Orat. iii. p. SK And this Lw was confinn- 
ed by the invariable practice of Julian hinKelf. Warburtoti 
has justly obacDed (p. S5.), that the PUtom$t« believed in the 
myneiiatis virtue of vfords ; and Julian's dislike for the )>an:e 
M Christ migtu pureed fr«m t^iprrstit ion, as rftdlasfrora cfii^ 
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"xxuL^ whom he describes as a sect of fanadcs, cbhteriipti 
* - »— ' ibie to men, and- otEous to the' gods, the empird 
had beea reduced to the brink of destruction J 
and he inanuates in a public e^ict, that a frantic: 
patient might sometimes "be cured by salutary 
violence ". An ungenerous distincticni was ad* 
mitted into themiiid and counsels of *Julian, that, 
according to the difference of their feKgious senrii 
ments, one part of his subjects deserved hii 
favbur and friendship, while the other was en- 
titled only to the common benefits that his justice 
could not refuse to- an obedient people t. Ac- 
>J.. cording ' to a principle, pregnant With mischief 

and oppression, the emperor transferred, tG the 
pontiffs of his own religion, the manageniem of 
the liberal allowances from the public tevenue, 
which had been granted to the ' church by the 
piety of Constantine and his sons. The proud 
system of clerical honours and immunities, which 
had "been constructed with so much art and ■ la- 
bour, was levelled to the ground ; the hopes of 
testamentary donations were intercepted by the 
rigour of the laws ; and the priests of (he Christ 
tian sect were confounded with the last and most 
ignominious 

• Fragment. Julian, p. 2SR. He dm'dcs the /ufia r«AiAswi> 
((.■pist. vii.J, and so iar loses «ight of the priitciploa of tolcrai 
tiuii, at to wr»h (episi. xlii.) «»rTic« mH»i. 

Ttiese tivo lini-s, wliidi Julian !ias chang(.(l and perverted in 
the ti-ue spirit of a bigot (Epist, xlix,), are takeu from tilt 
speech of .Solus, wlien he n-fiijcs to (frant I'lyssti a fi-esh 
supply of winds (Odyw. x. 73.). I.ibimiua (Ont. Paient.it. 
f. Ux. p. 28(i.) attempts to justify tliis partial bihaviour, bf 
■M\ apology, in which persei-utiiin peeps through the mink of 
caudour. 
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Ignominious' hhas of the people.. ■ Such of these ch a-pj 
r-egulations as appeared nec^ssvy' to check th« ■, ^ - 
ambition and 'avarice of die eccl9silistic&, were 
soon aftenr&i'^ . iinit^ed bf the wisdom, of ui 
ohhodox. prince; :..Tb& peculiar' distinctions which 
poScy has bestowed, or superstition has lavtsiied, 
en the sacerdotil order, «UM>bec«Hiiined to those 
^cets who jiTofess the religion of the state. 
Bnf the'.will of the legislator u^ Ttot exempt from 
prejudice a»d passion J and it was the o'bjcct of ■ 
the iinsidions potiqy of Juliiui,' iq deprive the 
Christians of all the tempera!: honours and ad- 
vantages which rendered them-vaBjKctable in the 
eyes of the world *:,: i . 

A just andl severe censure . hw been inflicted Heprei*- 
ori't&e law:.w[hick prbhibitsd the -Christians from ct^i'„iaQ. 
teochjog'.the'ajls of grammar ^nd rhetoric t- [""^^^^ 
Tli^ inotiveb sdleged 'by the einperor to justify 
tbiBVaiti>l and of^ressive meaEcae, might conp 
mand^itfairingiiiis lifetime, the silence of davresj 
and the applause of flatterers. Julian abuses the 
arnbiguops meaning of a word whicfr might be 
iudioj^ently applied to. the language and the re- 
ligion of the Greeks: he contemptuously ob- 
serves, that the men who exalt. the merit of im- 
plicit faith ar* unfit to claim or to enjoy the 
advantages' of science ; and he vainly contends^ 

that 

* Thesf TaW wliich afkcted the clsrg^-, may he found in 
the slight hints of Julian himself (Ejiist. lii.), in ihe viigtii; 
(lecbmatimrsof Grtgor;- (Orat. iii. p.fi6,87.), and in the po- 
Sitive assertitffts of Sozomcii (I. v. c. 5.). 

r|- Inclement. . , .prnmni obruendiun tilcntio. Amniiui. ~ 

ladii-.ia xx\\ 5. ■ 
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CHAP, that if "Uief refuse to adore die gdds of Homei' 
■J"'^ ■ ind Demosthenes, they ought to content tfaeov- 
selves with expounding Luke and:Mattfaew iathe 
churches of the GtdilieiilB *. I .In all the ddea oi 
the Roman vorld, the «dacatioa of the youth 
yL. was Intrusted to! masters of .gEamiaar and ihe^ 

toric i who were i elected by the. nia|;istrai:QSv 
maintained .at the public eipence^ and distin-' 
guished by many lucrative and- honourable pti* 
vileges. The edict of Julian appears to. have 
iuchided the physiciaas, and professors of all the 
liberal arts ; and the emperor, who reserved ta 
himself the qiprobation of the caitdidateSj was 
authorised by the laws to corraift, or to punish, 
the religious coaftiancy of the rooet Ibamed of 'the 
Chiistiaust. A& soon as the r^guatioil of^the 
more obstinate { teachers had established the un^ 
rivalled dominitm of the Pagan tophistss Juliiif 
invited the rising g^erations to resort wkhfree-i 
dom to the public schools, in a just confidlence^ 

that 

^ The edict itself, which is stil! extant amdng the epiitlet 
trf' Julian (slii.)< mkybe coTn{)apni with th« looil! iavcctivas-of 
Gregory (Orat. ill. p, ^6.) Tillemout (Meini Ecdei. t.vii. 
p. 1291—129*.) hail collected the scEining difference* of »n- 
cientt and modema. iWy may he eaiily reconriled; Tie 
Cfartstiaiu were £rtaly forbid . tu ttftch, tlwy wen itt£rtetly 
forbid to learn { lincc they would not frequent tiie schools of 
(he Parana. 

. f Ci>det Thebdoa. L xiii. tit. iii. de nedicia et profeaaoribus^ 
leg. 5. (publUhed the 17th of June, received, at Spdleto in I- 
tJy, the 29th of July. A. D. 363.) with Co.tefroy'a Illus- 
trations, torn. V. p. 31. 

% Orosiui celebrates their disinterested monition, Sicut i 
inajoribui nostna compertum habcmu^ omnej ubiquc propc- 
modum . , i . ofrtcium qiiam fidcm desercre maluerunt, vii. SUV" 
Proafcrenut, a Cluiscian sophist, refuted to accept the partial 
favour of the emperor, Hicronym. in Chrctnt p. 185. Bdit. 
6caliger, Eunapius in Procrcsio, p; ISO. 
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thkt (heir tender minds would receive the ini* c H a ^. 
presfflons of literature and idolatry. If the greatest, "j 

part of the Christian youth- should be deterred ■ 
by their own. scruples, or by those of their pa- , 
rents, from accepting this dangeroits tnode of 
instruction, they must, at the same time relin- 
quish the benefits of a liberal education^ Julian 
had reason to expect^ that, in the' space'of a few 
years, the church would relapse into its prime- 
val simplicity, and that the theologians^ 'tvhd 
possessed an adequate share of the learning and 
eloquence of the age, w6uld be succeeded by a 
generation of blind and ignorant fanatics, inca* 
pable of defending the truth of their own prin- 
ciples, or of exposing the Tariotls follies of Poly- 
thfflsm *, 

It was undoubtedly thfe wish and the design of Diigf^c^ 
Julian, to dqjrive the Christians of the advantages ^^bT 
of .wealthi of knowledgci and of power ; but the c'"''"'"'' 
injusdce of excluding them from all offices of 
trust and profit, seems to have been the result of 
his general policy, rath^ than the immediate 
consequeacfe of any positive lawf. Superior 
merit might deserve, and obtain, scftne extraor- 

VoL. IV; I ' dinary 

■ TKey had recourse to ite ixp^ilipiit of conjpbsing bookj 
for their o*n whuols^ Within a fffi mocitha Apolliilana prul 
duccd hit Christian imitations of Humer (a (.icred hiuory in " 
*xiv, book*), Pi'idar, Eurijii^lrs, and Hciiandi'r j am! Sov.i:: 
hu-n ii satisned, fliat ihcj- cqualied, or cxcellL-tJ; the original*. 

f It was (he ineiniction df Julian to lus magistrates (Epist.' 

vii.) ^frrifHifftMi fUn T« T«( htrt/iw Kti ti»n p%iu alit. tioT.o- 
men (L v. c. 18.) iind Socrates (1. iii. c. 13.) must K- reduced 
to the ttandard of Crejjory (Oi'at. iii. p> 03.), not It-n proiitr 
to exaggeration, b^t mora reslrainrd by tbe actual kurfirl jJ^ 
it' his co-.-.temptfrar;' rt:i3eri. 
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dinary exceptions ; but the greater part of the 
Christian ofHcers were gradually removed from 
their employments in the state, the army, and the 
provinces. The hopes of future candidates were 
extinguished by the declared partiality of a 
prince, who maliciously reminded them, that it 
was unlawful for a Christian to use the sword 
either of justice, or of war; and who studi- 
ously guarded the camp and the tribunals with 
the ensigns of idolatry. The powers of govern- 
ment were intrusted to the Pagans, who pro- 
fessed an ardent zeal for the religion of their' 
uiicestors ; and as the choice of the emperor was 
often directed by the rules of divination, the 
favourites whom he preferred as the most agree- 
able to the gods, did not always obtaia the ap> 
- probation of mankind '. Under the admini- 
stration of their enemies, the Christians had much 
M suffer, and more to apprehend. The temper 
of Julian was averse to cruelty; and the care of. 
his reputation, which was exposed to the eyes of 
the universe, restrained the philosophic monarch 
from violating the laws of justice and tolontioo, 
which he himself had so recently established. 
But the provincial ministers of his authority were 
'placed in a less conspicuous station. In the 
exercise of arbitrsry power, they consulted the 
wishes, rather than the commanda, of their sove- 
rtjign ; and ventured to exercise a secret and vex- 
atious tyranny against the sectaries, on whom they 
were not permitted to confer the honours of mar- 
tyrdom. 

• +B?« »ii..««. ;,;,.,,.(, u.; :,Sa(. . I^banius, On.E. Fiirptit. 
•.88. p. :il4^ 
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lyrdom. The emperor, who dissembled as long chap. 
Bs possible, his knowledge of the injustice thai <— ^ 1j 
vas exercised in his name, expressed his real sense 
of the conduct of his officers, by gentle reproofe 
and substantial rewards *: 

The most effectual instrument of oppression, Tfc*T •« 
Mth which they were armed, was the law. that to rcKon 
obliged the Christians to make iull and ample tmf]X^ 
satisfaction for the temples which they had de- 
stroyed under the preceding reign. • The zeal of 
the triumphant church had not always expected ' 
the sanction of the public authority; and the 
bishops, who were secure of itnpunity, had often 
marched, at the head of their congregations, to 
attack and demolish the fortresses of the prince 
of darkness. The consecrated lands, which had 
increased the patrimony of the sovereign or of 
the clergy, were cleafly defined, and easily re- 
stored. But on these lands, and on the ruins o^ 
^gan superstition, the Christians had fretjtiently 
erected their own religiolis edifices : and as it 
was necessary to remove the church before the 
temple Could be rebuilt, the justice and piety of 
the emperor were applauded by one party, while 
the other deplored and execrated his sacrilegious 
violence f. After the gi*ouud was cleared, the 
^ 1 2 restitution 

• Grfff. Nazian. Oral. iii. p. 74. 9l, 92. Socraten, 1; ii-: 
c; 14. ITiPodoiiet, 1. iii. c. 6. Some drawback m»y howevijf 
be allogred for the xiofc nee of iMr Seal, noi less partial tlia.i 
the ml of Julian. 

f If we compare the getiile language of Lihaniu* (Oral. / 

Parent, c: CO. p. 26S.) with tlie paiiicnate esvlaraatior>B oi 
Gregory (Om. iii. p. 86, 67.), we may find it tliiBciik l^ 
penuHdc ourselves, that the two oi-atort are rcjDv Ufscribin^ 
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restitution of those stately structures, which hatt 
been levelled with the dust ;: and of the precious- 
ornaments, which had been converted to Chris- 
tian uses y swelled into a very large account of 
damages and debt. The authors of the injury, 
had neither the ability nor the incMnation to dis- 
charge this accumulated demand ; and the im-i' 
partial wisdom of a legblator would have beea 
displayed in balancii^ the adverse cbums and 
complaints, by an equitable and temperate ar- 
bitration. But the whole empire^ and particu- 
larly the East, was thrown intb- confusion by the 
rash edicts of Julian ; and the Pagan magistrates^ 
inflamed by zeal and revenge, abused the ri- 
gorous privilege of thie Roman law, which' sub^ 
stttutes, in the place of his inadequate propertyy 
the person of the insolvent debfcw. UAdw the 
preceding reign, Mark, bishop of Arethusa •»■ 
had laboured in the conversion- of his people with 
arm's more effectual than those of persuasion f. 
The magistrates required the full valile of a tem- 
ple which had been destroyed by bis intolerant 
zeal : but as they were saHsfted of \6s poverty^ 
they 

" Reitani or Arethusa,' at the e^ual distance of sixteen 
fniles bFtu%en Einesa (Uenii)., and £pi[>hani» (iiamalhj, wa^ 
fijuftded, ur at least named, by. Sclnicui Micat°r. Its pecu- 
liar xra, dates from the year of^ Rome 685 ; accordicig to the 
medals uf t)ie city.' In t)l& dfcliiK of ffae Ueleundes, Hmeta 
and Arethusa were usurped by the Arab Sampsicerainiisy 
wliose posterity,, the vas«alioF Rome, itire not extinguished 
in the reign of Vespasian. See d'Anville'a Maps and Geo- 
graphic Aiu.'icnne, torn/ ii. p. 131. Wesaeling. Itineraria, 
p. 188. and Noris. Epoch. Syro-Macedon. p. 80. t8l, 4H'Z 

f So7omen, !.v. t, lOl h is lurprising.jhat Gregory and 
Tlieodorct slioiild . suppress a i:LiY:Hnutance, which, in I heir 
eyet, must have eidianwd iW religious tnerii of xXa confeiwr. 
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they desired only to bend his inflexible spirit to chap. 
the promise of the slightest compensation. They t^ , " .< 
apprehended the aged prelate, they inhumanly 
Bcourged ■ him, they tore his beard; .and his 
naked body, anointetj with honey, was suspended, 
in a net, between heaven and earthy and ex-, 
posed to the stings of insects and the rays of a 
Syrian sun *. From this lofty station, Mai4t 
still. perosted to glory in his crime, and to insnlt 
the impotent rage of Jus persecutors. He was 
at length rescued from their hands, :uid dismissed 
Jo enjoy the honour of his divine triumph. 'ITie 
Arians celebrated the virtue of their pious con- 
fessor ; the Catholics ambitiously claimed his aU 
liance f j and the Pagans, who might be sus- 
ceptible of shame or remorse, were detetred from 
the rep^ition of such vnavaiifng cruelty *. Ju- 
lian spared his life : but if the bishop of Are- 
! S thusa 

* The suff^nTi^ anil conitancy of Mark, wli)ch G^egorjr 
itas so tragically- painted (Oral. lii. p. 88 — 91.), are confmn^rl 
fay the unexceptionable and letucfant evidence of Libaniiis. 

MafKtf ixuwat K^tMifattf, icai fiafryit/UHf, mu ■n irtryirtf sitw 
nAAijuint, r»mi ■rffiu'ii m^fumt m tnhf iti nut rifutu, n^j ^t% 

i™. »i<V"xirK lulvf. Epiit. 730. p. 350, 351. Edit.' Wolf. 
Anwtel. 1738. 

t nif<^x*nc, certatim (nm «ihi fphmtlani) vindimit. It 
11 thus tliMt La Croxe aqd Wol^u* [ad loc. ] hare explained a 
Greeic word, lyliose fryie cigniTicatiun had been miitaken by 
former interpreter*, and en'n by I^ CK-rc BiUiotheijue Aii- 
cienne et Modeme, torn. iii. p. 371. Yi-'t Tillcmont is itrLmRC- ' 
ly puizled to undeptand (>Icm. Eccles. lom. vii. p. 130y.) 
lew Gregory and Tbeodoret loiild mistake a Seini-Arlau 
Biahop for a oint. 

X See the probable advice uf Sallust. Gr^. Naxianjea^ 
prat. iii. 90, 91. Libanius intercedes for a siinikr offendeiv 
lest they should find many Marh t yet he allows, that if O- 
rioH had spcrtted the consecrated wealth, lie deserved to siififr 
die punishmtnt of Marsviw ; to be flavcd alive. E}msC. 730. 
p. 3^19-^51. • ' . ■ 
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, thusa bad saved the infimcy of Julian *, posterity 

, will condemn the ingratitude, instead of praising 
the clemency, of the emperor. 

t At the distance of five miles from Antioch, 
the Macedonian kings of Syria had consecrated 
to Apollo one of the most elegant places of d&r 
votion in the Pagan world f. A magnificent 
temple rose in honour of the god of light , and 
his colossal figure I ahnost filled the capacious 
sanctuary, which was enriched with gold and 
gems, and adorned by the skill of the Grecian 
artists. The deity was represented in a bending 
attitude, with a golden cup in his hand, pour- 

, ing out a libadon on the earth ; as if he suppli- 
cated the venerable mother to give fp liis arms 
the cold and beauteous Uaphns : for the spot 
was ennobled by fiction ; and the iancy of the 
Syrian poets had transported the amorous tale 
from the banks of the Peneus to those of the 
Orontes. The ancient rites .of Greece were imi- 
tated by the royal colony of Antioch. A stream 
pf prophecy, which rivalled the truth and re-, 
putation of the Delphic oracle, flowed from the 
Caitalian 

• Gregory ( Orat. lii. p. 90. ) U «ati«fii'd, tliit, by »amg the 
apoitaw, Mark had deserved Ktill more titan lie )itul tufTcred. 
■ f The grove and temple of Daphne are described by Suabo 
[1. »vi. p. lOSn, 1090. edit. Ametvl. 1707.), Lihaniu* (Nx- 
Ilia, p. 185. 188. Antiochic. Oral. xi. p. 380, 381.), and So- 
7omer (1. v, c, 19.). Weascling Jltinerar. p. 581.). and, 
pssaubon (ad Hist. Augiut. p. 6*.)Ulustrate this cuiiuussuL; 

. X Simulacrum in eo Olympiaci Jovis imiumenti ^quiparnni 
magiiitudinem. Ammian. xxii. 13. The Olympic Jupiter 
V3S aiMy feet high, and hi* bulk was consequently equal tti 
that of a thousand men. See n curioui Mcatairt of the Abt>6 
Gt'doyn, Acsdemic det Inscnptioiii, torn. ix. p. 198. 
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CattaBan foimtaia of Daphne *. la the adjacent 
Aelds a stadium vas built by a special privi- 
lege t* which had been purchased itom £Us; 
the Olympic games were celebrated at the ex- 
pence of the city ; and a revenue of thirty thou* 
sand pounds sterling was annually apf^ed to the 
public pleasures |. The perpetual resort of 
pilgrims and spectators insensibly formed, in the 
neighbourhood of the temple, the stately and 
populous village of Daphne, which emulated the 
.splendour, without acquiring the title, of a pro- 
vincial city. The tetnple and the village were 
deeply bosomed in a thick grove of laurels ^d 
cypresses, which reached as i^ as a circurafe-^ 
rence of ten miles, and formed in the most sultry 
summers a cool and impenetrable shade. A 
thousand streams of the purest water, issuing 
from every hill, preserved the verdure of the 
I 4 earthy ' 

* Hadrian read the hiitorjr of his future fortunes on a leaf 
dipped io the Cutalian itTeam ; a trick, which, according to 
the phyncian Vindale lAi Onculii, p. '28], 282.), might be 
easily performed by ciiemical preparationi. The emperor 
stopped the lource of inch dangeroui knowledge ; which was 
again opened by the devout curiosity of Julian. 

f It was purchased, A. D. 44, in the year 92 of the xra of 
Anlioch {Horn. Epoch. SynvMiiced. p. 139—174.) for the 
icrni of ninety Olympiads. But the Olyi^pic games uf An- 
tioch were not regularly celebrated till the rrign of Commo. 
diw. Kee the curious details in the Chronicle of John Milala 
(torn. i. p, 293. 320. 372— 381.1, a writer whose merit and 
authority are confined within the Wits of his native city. 

% Fifteen talents of gold, beqiirathed by Sosibua, who died 
in the reign of Ajgurtus. The theatrical merits of the Syrian 
citifs, in the age of Constantine, are compared in the Exposi- 
pa toli'js MunJi, p. 6. IJjil-.on, G-ngraph. Minor, torn, iii. 
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were gratified with hannonious sounds and arch 
made odours; and the peaceful grove va$ con- 
secrated to health and joy, to luKuty and love. 
The vigorous youth pursued, like Apollo, the 
object of his desires ; and the blushing maid was 
warned, by the fate of Daphne, to shun jhe folly 
of unseasonable coyness. The soldier and the 
philosopher wisely avoided the temptation of this 
sensual paradise * ; t^'here pleasure, assuming the; 
character of religion, imperceptibly dissolved the 
firmness of manly virtue. But the groves ot' 
Daphne continued for many ages to enjoy the 
veneration of natives and strangers ; the privtt 
leges of the holy ground were enlarged by the 
munificeace of succeeding emperors ; and every 
generation added new omanicnts to the splendour 
pf the temple f. , ■ • 

tJeiiMtud When JuUan, on the day of the annual festl- 
Jf D^*n«. val, hastened to adore the Apollo of Daphne, 
his deyotion yvas raised to the highest pitch of 
eagerness and impatience. His hvely imagina- 
tion anticipated the gratefifl pomp of victims, of 
libations, and of incense ; a long procession of 
"youths and virgins, clothed in lyhite robes, the 
symbol 

• Avidio Canio Syriacos leg^nei dcdi luxuria difflucntcs et 
jpapinieh moribtii. I'hcje arc tde words of tile emperor Mar- 
cui Antoniniii in an originii| letter preserved by his biognph^r 
in Hist. August, p. ^I. Caitius dinniued or pu iii shed r very 
soldier who wai seen at rt.iphnc. 

■j- Aliquantum agrorum Daphiiensibus dfdit fPamfieyJ, quo 
lucus ibi tpatiosior I'leirt ; delccCatiis nmoenilatc liici ct aqua- 
rum abundantia. EiitrDpius, vj. 1 1. Sextus RuTus^ dc Pro-' 
viuclii) c IG. 
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symbol of their innocence; and the tumultuous chap. 

concourse of an innumerable people. But tti« i_, ^ _ ■ 
zeal of Antioch was iliverted, sim;^ the rdgn of 
Christianity, into a different channel. Instead 
of hecatombs of fat oxen sacrificed by thc/tribeft 
of a w^thy city, to their tutelar .deity, the emf 
peror complains that he found only a single 
goose, proyided at the expence of a priest, the 
pale and solitary inhabitant of tlus d^ayed teou , 
pie". The altar was deserted, the oracle had 
been reduced to silence, and the -holy ground 
ivas profaned by the introduction of Chrisdaa ]>-- 
and funereal rites. After Babylasf (a bishop 
of Antioch, who died in prison in the persecu> 
tion of Decius) had rested near a century in his 
grave, his body, by the order of the Cxsar Cal- 
lus, was transported into themidst of the grove 
pf Daphne. A magnificent church was erected 
over his remains ; a portion of the sacred lands 
was usurped for the maintenance of the ctergy, ' 
apd for the burial of the Christians of Antioch, 
ytho were ambitious of lying at the feet of their 
bishop ; and the priests of Apollo retired, with 
their affrighted and indignant votaries. As soon 

as 

• Juttnn (Misopogon, p. 361, 362.) dwrtTtraW* own clia- 
facter with that ndivrie, that uDcc^icioui uiqplicijy, whii.'h 
alvnjt conttitutct genutae buinoitr. 

f Babylai is named by£utcbius in the tucccKron orth*! 
biihopi of Antioch, tint. Ecclei. 1. ri. c. 29- 39. Hij 
trinmph over two emperun (tHe first bbuloui, the scconi] his' 
^rical] it d)ft(iKly celebratrd by ChrytDtLom (|tOTn. ii. p. £'1'! 
' '■ — 5?9. edit. Montfaucon.). Tillemont [Mem. tkclcs. t. iii. 
paft ii. p. 287—302. 459—465.) becomes almost a serpiic. ' 
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r revolution seemed to restore 
' tune of Paganism, the church of St Babylas was ■ 
donolished, and new buildings were added to 
the mouldering ediike which had been raised by 
■the piety of Syrian kings. But the first and 
moet serious care of Julian was to deliver his 
oppressed deity from the odious presence of the 
dead and living Christians, who had so effectually 
suppressed the voice of fraud 6t enthusiasm '. 
The scene of infection was purified, according to 
the forms 'of ancient rituals ; the bodies weru 
decently removed ; and the ministers of the 
church were permitted to convey the remains of 
St Babylas to their former habitation within the 
walls of Antioch. The modest behaviour which 
might have assuaged the jealousy of an hostile 
government, was neglected on this occasion by 
the zeal of the Christians. The lofty car, that 
transported the relics of Babylas, was followed, 
and accompanied, and received, by an innume- 
rable multitude ; who chanted, with thundering 
acclamations, the Psalms of David the most exr 
pressive of their contemjJt for idols and idolaters. 
The return of the saint was a triumph j and the 
triumph, was an insult on the religion of the 
emperor, who exerted his pride to dissemble his 
resentment. During the night which terminated 
, this 

" Eccletia: tical liritici, particularly thoM who lovr rejks, 
exult in the cunfeasioit of Julian (Miiopugon, p. S(il.) and 
Libar^iui ( Nxnia, p. 185.), that ApoUo wa» dUturbed by the 
vicinity of one dead man. Yet Ammianus (xiii. 12.) cle:irs 
and puriiies the whole ground, according to the riles which 
i!.e Aibciiia';* fjnncrlv pnct'sod iit the isle of l^sljit. 
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:reet procession, the temple o: 
was in flames; the statue of Apollo was con- 
sumed i and the walls of the edifice were left a 
naked and awfu! monument of ruin. The Chris- 
tians of Antioch asserted, mth religious confi- 
dence, that the powerful intercession of St Ba- 
bylas had pointed the lightnings of heaven against 
the devoted roof: but as Julian was reduced to 
the alternative, of believing either a crime or a 
miracle, he chose, without hesitation, without 
evidence, but with some colour of probability, 
to impute the fire of Daphne to the revenge of 
the Galilseans*. Their offence, had it been 
sufficiently proved, might have justified the reta- 
liation which was immediately executed by the 
order of Julian, of shutting the doors, and con- j„iiaiiihat« 
fiscating the wealth, of the cathedral of Antioch. ^i^^ 
To discover the criminals who were guilty of ?'*^ 
the tumult, of the fire, or of secreting the riches 
of the church, several ecclesiastics were tor- 
tured t ; and a presbyter, of the name of ITieo- 
..dor^t, was beheaded by the sentence of the Count ^ , 

pf the East, But this hasty act was blamed by 

the 

* Julbn (in Mitopogon, p. 361') rather iniiinuatcs, than af. 
.finst Oidr guilt. Ammianus (iciii. 13.) treats the imputation 
U UvUiimat i-uiuor, antl relates tbe ttarj witK cxtraur^oary 
candour. 

■f- Quo non atroci casfl irpente coniumpto, ad id usque iin- 
peratoria Jra proveiH, ot qiiKStionw agitare juberet solito acri- 
oiw (yet Julian blames the lenity of the magistrates of Aii- ^ 
tioch),et m^jorrio eccleslam Antiochif claiidi. Tliis intrrdic- 
. tion was pfrfcraied with some tircuitinances of iiiHignilj- End 
profanation : and the sensonable death of the princijml ncior, 
Julian's uncle, is related with much cupcrEtitioi:9 omplncciiry 
Pj the AlW dc la BJctcrle. Vie de JuU?D, p. 362-^60. 
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CHAP, the emperor ; who*lamented, with real ot affcctai 
1 ^^"!' . ,- concern, that the imprudent zeal of his ministers 
would tarnish his reign with the disgrace of pet- 
seaition *. 

The zeal of the ministers of Julian was in^ 
stantly checked by the frown of their sovereign ; 
but v/hen the father of his country declares him- 
self the leader of a faction, die- licence of popular 
^ ^ fury cannot easily be restrained, nor consistently 
( punished. Julian, in a public compo^tion, ap- 

plauds the devotion and loyalt)' of the holy cities 
of SyrJa, whose pious inhabitants had destroyed, 
at the first signal, the sepulchres of the Gali- 
Ia:ans ; and faintly complains, that they had re- 
venged the injuries of the gods with less mode- 
ration than he should have recommended j. 
This imperfect and reluctant confession may ap- 
. pear -to coixfirat the ecclesiastical narratives ; that 
in the cities of Gstza, Ascalon, Ciesarea, Helio- 
polis, &c. the Pagans abused, without prudence 
er remorse, the moment of their prosperity ; that 
the unhappy objects of their cruelty were released 
from torture only by death j that as their man. 
pled bodies were dragged through the streets, 
they were pierced (such was the universal rage) 
by the spits qf cooks, and the distaffs of enraged. 
i women ; and that the entrails of Christian priests 
and virgins, aftsr they had been tasted by those 
bloody 

• Besides tTic ccclcsiastirni historians, who art more or Ifin 
l« Iw suspected, wc may dlt-jje thi: pasiian of St Tlieodore, in 
.the Acta .Sinctrra of Riiinart, p. jj'll. The complaint of Ju- 
lian gins it an original ami authentic air. 

+ jliilian. Misopngnn, p. CGI. 
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Moody fanatics,' xrere mixed with barley, snd chafi 
contemptttously thrown to the unclean animals of . ^"''-. 
' the city '. Such scenes of religious madness 
exhibit the most contemptible and odious picture 
of human flatuie } bot the massacre of Alexan- 
dria attracts still more attention, from the cer- 
tainty of the fact, the rank of the victims, and 
the splendour of the capital of Egypt. 

George t» from his parents or his edocatioa, ceorprf 
suniamed the Cappa^ocian, was born at Epi- ''''™ 
pbania in Cilida, in a fuller's shop. From this 
obscure and servile origin he raised himself by 
the talents of a parawte : Jmd the patrons, whom 
he assiduously flattered, procured for their worth* 
less dependant, a lucradve conunis^on, or con- 
tract, to supply the army with bacon. His em- .^ - 
pioyntent was mean ; he rmdered it infamous. 
He accumulated wealth by the basest arts of 
Iraud and corruption ; but his malversations were 
so notorious, that George was compelled to 
escape frcHu the pursuits of justice. After this 
disgrace, in which he appears to have saved his 
fortune at the expence of his honour, he em- 
braced,, 

. " See Gregory Hazhazea, Orat. iii. p. P7. Soiomeii 
(Lv.c.S.) majr be cuDsidcrrd as an ori^Dat, tlioiigh not ini- 
parlia), witneH. He wa« a native of Gaza, and liad con\urscd 
ivich the confessor Zeno, who, as bishop of Maiuma, lived tu 
(he age of an hundred (1. tSL c. 2S.). Philottorgius (I. vii. 
c. 4, v.'ith Godefroy's Dissertations, p. '2Si.) adds some tragic 
eircLimstanceSi of Christians, who wert Tiiirally sacriAccd at the 
altan of the guds, &c. 

\ The life and death of George of Cappadocia are descri- 
bed by Animiauus (xxii. 11.), Gregory Na/ianzen (Ordt. 
«i. p.3S2. 3S5. 389, 390.),and EpipUaiiius (Hirci.hsvi.), 
The_ invectives of the two saints niiglit liot dejerve much .; 
<'rwd!t, unless they *cre confirmed by t!;? testimony of ;tie eouf ' 

iirid impaitial ir.MeL .-. , 
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f:HAP. braced, with real or affected zeal, the profcssioii 
• ^ ' ■ of Arianism. From the love, or the ostentation, 
of leirning, he collected a valuable library of 
history, rhetoric, philosophy, and theology • ; 
and the choice of the prevailing faction pro- 
moted George of Cappadocla Co the throne of 
Athanasius. I'he entrance of the new archbishop 
was that of a. barbarian conqueror ; and each 
moment of his reign was polluted by cruelty 
and avarice. The Catholics of Alexandria and 
Egypt were abandoned to a tyrant, qualified, by 
nature and education, to exercise the office of 
tr^naa persecution; but he oppressed with -an impartial' 

Alcnedm f . . . . . l- r i_- • 

aodEgjpb hand the various inhabitants of hia extensive 
diocese. The primate of Egypt assumed the 
pomp and insolence of his lofiy sution ; but he 
.still betrayed the vices of his base and servile 
extraction. The merchants of Alexandria were 
impoverished by the unjust, and almost univer- 
sal, monopoly, which he acquired, of nitre, salt, 
(laper, funerals, &c. : and the spiritual fither of 
ft great people condescended to practise the vile 
and pernicious arts of an informer. The Alex- 
andrians could never fofget, nor forgive, the 
tax, which he suggested, on all the houses of 

the 

* After tlic maatacre of Gtorge, tiie emperor Julian repeat - 
ediy lent orden to preserve tlie Ubrwy for his own use, and to 
fortiire the tlives who miglit be su*[:'ected of sec.etine taiv 
booki. He praises t)ie merit of rhe eollection, from whrnce 
te liad borrowed and traii«cril)etl leveral maiiiiBcripIs while he 
pursued big ttudiet in Cappadocia. He could wish indeed that 
the works of tbe Galilxans (night perislt ; but he requires an 
e^aa ac^count even of those th^o'ogica! vo'umei, lest otVitT 
treatises n:ore valuable should be coniounded in tlieir lojg. Ju> 
lian. Epist. ix. xxxvi. 
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the city ; under an obsolete claim, that the royal ,c H a i*. 
founder had conveyed to hia wiccessors, the Pto- . ^^"*- ^ 
lemies and the Cassars, the perpetual property 
of the Eoit The Pagans, vho had been flat- 
tered with the hopes of Jreedoih and toleradon,' 
excited his devout avarice j and the rich temples 
of Alexandria were either pillaged or insulted by 
the haughty prelate, who exclaimed, in a loiid 
and threatening tone, ** How long will these se- 
*' pulchres he permitted to stand i" Under the 
reign of Constantius, he was expelled by the 
fory, or rather by the justice, of the people ; and 
it was not without a violent struggle, that the 
civil and military powers of the state could re- 
store his authority, and grat^ his rev^ige^ 
The messenger who proclaimed at Alexandria 
the accession o£ Julian, announced the down^ 
of the archbishop. George, with two of hisob- a.d. kl 
sequious ministers, count Diodorus, and Dra- ''•'■^ 
contius, master of the mint, were ignominiously 
dragged in chains to the public prison. At the K«iiinu. 
end of twenty-four days, the prison was forced ^^J^ 
open by the rage of a superstitious multitude, 
impatient of the tedious forms of-judidal pro> 
ceedings. " The enemies of gods, and men ex- Dtt. 21. 
pired under their cruel insults; die lifeless bodies 
of the archbishop and his associates wei'e carried 
in triumph through the streets on the back of a 
came! -, and the inacdvity of the Athanasian 
party • was esteemed a .shining example of 
evangelical 

* Philoitorgiui, with cnutiou! malicr) insinuates tLrir ku'''* 
KOI TV Ahtttrm 'jfftia rptTir/iffm tn •'(■{•Wti !• ^'i'- c. '2. God'.-' 
.ftoy, p. 2(>?. 
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evangelical patience. The remains of these guilty 
' wretches were thrown into the sea ; aitd the po^ 
pulzr leaders of the tumuk declared their resoJ 
lution to disappoint the dcTolion of the Chris* 
tians, and to intercept the future honours of these 
- tnartyrSt who had been punned, like their pre- 
decessors, by the enemies of their religion *". 
The fears of the Pagans were just, and their pre- 
cautions ineffectual. I1ie meritorious death of 
the archbishop t^literated the memory of hi^ 
life. ITie rival of Athanaaus was dear and sa- 
cred to the Arians, and the seeming converaon 
of those sectaries -introduced his worship ieto the 
bosom of the Catholic church f. The odioiis 
stranger, disgiriang every circumstance of time 
and place, assumed the mask of a martyr, a saint^ 
and a Christian hero \ } and the infamous George 

of 

• Cinerej pibjccit in maire, iJ metuena ut cUinabat, ne, Col- 
K-ctis (UpremiB, xdea illU exitinii^rent ; ut reltlJuN, qui deviare 
a religione cotnpulsi, pcrtulere cmciabilcs poenas, adusipwglo^ 
riotam mortetn iiitEin«rati Gde progrcstl, et nuoc Maktvres 
apprllantur. Ammiaii. iiii, 11. Epiphailiui proVea to the 
Anans, that George wat not a martjt-. 

f Some Dooatitti (Qptatus MiW: p. 60i 303.. edit. D«i> 
pin ; and TiMtmoiit, MCm. EccIm. torn. ri. p. 713. in +to) 
and Priscillianisti (Tillfmortt, M*m. Ecdes. torn. viii. p. SIT. 
in 4to) have in like manner uaufped the honours uf Catholi<; 
taiots iinil martyrs. 

t The tainti of Cappadocia, Basil and the Gregon'es, wrre 
ignorant of their holy companion. Pnp« Gclasius (A. D- 
4!H.}, the fint Catholic who acknovled^i St Geurgf^', p^cel 
liim amoiisj the martyrs, " qui Deo mitgis quam liomiiubus nc- 
*' ti sunt." He rejetts his Acts at the composition of heri-- 
ti(^ Some, perhaps not the oldest, of the ipiiriuus Acts, arc 
itill extant ; and, through a cloud of fiction, wc may yet dis- 
tinguish the combat which St George of Cappadoria siiatnin'J 
in the presence of Queen Jilixandriaf agnin? t the ma^uian A- 
rikauaiiiui 
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■ nf Cappadocia has been transformed * into the criAP. 
renowned St George of England, the patron 6f ■ '^^"'' ■; 
arms, of chivalry, and of the garter f. "fp«?'.rf' 

About the same time that'Julian tras informed > '^'" >«1 
of the tumult of Alexandria, he lw:eived intelli- 
gence from Edessa, that the proud and wealthy 
faction of the Arians had insulted the weakneed 
of the Valendniane, and committed snch disor- 
ders as ought not to be suffered with impunity 
in a well-regulated state. Without expecting ^ 

the slow forms of justice^ the exasperated prince 
directed his mandate to the magistrates of 
Edessa J, by which he confiecated the whole 
prop^iy of the church : the money was distri- 
buted .among the soldjers ; the lands were added 
to the domain ; and this act of oppression was' 
aggravated by the most ungenerous irony. " I 
*' shew myself," says Julian, '' the true friend 
>' of ^e GaliUeans; Their admirable law has 
" promised the kingdom of heaven to the poor ; 
'* and, they will advance with more diligenca id 
"the paths of virtue and salvation,* when they 
*' are relieved by my assistance from the load of 
Vol. IV. E <' temporal 

• This iraiisfonnation » not given as Bbsolutel)' certain, Njf^' ^^' 
itHt Bt ttclrenrly ptbbabk: See the Loogueniana, torn. i. Jt' >/' ijj'i. 

-( A cuiious bintoT)- of ihe wordiip of St Oeorg?, from the ■■ ■ y • ■\ 

with century (when he was already revertd in P:ilt*^,tiiie, in ■ 
Armenia, at (tome, and at Treics in Gaul ), might be eitraei: ■ 
cd bam I> Heylin jHistory of St George, 2d editiiin, Lou." 
don, lliSS, in +Io, p. 429.), and the BoUandiEta (Aet: SS; 
Mens. April, torn. iii. p. 100— 16J. His feme and popula-' ' 

rity in Europe, and esp(;ciully in Englaiid, pijceedcd fron^ *? 
theCnwadcB, 
i JiiKan. Epiat; xUii.' 
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** tempord possesuobs. Take care,'* pursoed 
the monarch, in a more serious tone» *' takff 
'* care how you provoke my patience and hti- 
*' manity. ^ tbos^ diaordere continue, I will 
** revenge oil the ina^tn^es the crimes of the ' 
" people } and you will have reason to dread, 
** not qply confi«catioii and fiddle, but fire and 
*' the sword/' The tumults of AJexandria vrera' 
doubtless of a more bloody and dai^erous na-r 
ture: but a Christian bishop' had &lten by the 
hands of the Pagans -, and the pubfic epistle of 
Julian affords a very lively proof of the partial 
spirit »f his administration. His reproaches ta 
the Citizens of Alexandria are mingled with ex- 
pressions of esteem and tenderness ; and he la* 
ments, that on this occasion they should have 
departed from the gentle astl generous maxmers 
which attested their Grecian extraction. He 
gravely censures the offence which they had 
committed against the laws of justice and huma- 
nity ; but he recapitulates, with viable compla- 
cency, the intolerable provocationa which they 
had so long endured from ther impious tyranny of 
George of Cappadocia. Julian admiu the prin- 
ciple, that a wise and vigorous government 
should chastise the insolence of the people : yjt, 
in confflderatjoii of their founder Alexander, and 
of Serapis their tutelar deity, he grants a free 
and gracious pardon to the guilty city, for which 
he again feels the affection of a brother •. 

After 

* Jitlinn, Epitt. x. He alloved hii fwitdi to auuag? lii* 
angrr. Ammian. xxii, lit 
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A&er the tumult of Alesandria had sateided, chap. 
Athanadus, amidst the public acclamations, seated . ^™ . 
himself on the throoe from whence his unworthy 5']?^''"' 
con^)etitor had been predp^ated : and as the tuura*, 
eeal of the.atchbishop was teknpered with di8-.Fd>.3i: ' 
cretion, t^e exercise of his authority toided not 
to inBame, ' but to reconcile, the minds of the 
people. His pastoral labours were not confined 
to the narrow limits of Egypt. The state of the 
Christian world was present to his active and 
a4)aciou8 mind ; and the age^ the merit, the 
nputadon of Athanaaus, enabled him to assume^ 
in a moment of danger* the office of Ecclesi- 
astical IHctator*. Three years were not yet 
el^ieed ^ce the majority of the t»shops o^the 
West had ignorantly, or reluctantly, subscribed 
die corifession of Riminii They repented, they 
believed, but thejr dttaded the unseasonable ri^ -. 

gour of their orthodok brethl'^i : ud tf thdr' 
fride was stronger thati their feithi they might 
throw themselves into the arms of the Arians; 
to escape the indignity of a public penance, 
which must degrade them to the condition of 
.objure laymeni At the same time, the domestic 
diiferences. concerning the linioh and distinction 
c^ the divine pei^ons, were agitated with some 
heat among the Catholic doctors } and the pro- 
gress of this metaphysical controtersy seemed rd 
K 2 ihreateii 

. * See Athanai. ad Rufn. tom, ii. p: 40, 41. ; and Greg. 
Kazianzen, Orat. iii. p. 395, 306, wbo juUly states the uir.- 
perote iceal of the primate, as muoh more meritorifas tlian hi* 
prayeiSi hU fastsf h<s pcfaecutiont, &l-: 
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c,H A r. threaten a public and iasting division of the Grfck 
ij,, ^ _■ and Latin churches. By the tvisdom of a selec6 
synod, to which ^ name and presence of Atha- 
naalis gave tjie auAority of a general council*, 
the bishops, who had unwarily deviated into error, 
were admitted to the communion of the churchy 
on the easy condition of subscribing the Nicene 
Greed ; without any format acknowledgment of 
their past fault, or any minute definition of their 
scholastic opinions. The advice of the primate oB 
Egypt had already {Prepared the clergy of Gaul 
and Spain, of Italy and Greece, for the recq)tioa 
nf tlus salutary measure; and, notwithstanding 
the opposition of some ardent spirits *, the fear o£ 
the common enemy promoted the p^ice and har- 
mony of the ChristiaQS f. 
iU i» i>«- The skili and diligence of the primate of Egypt 
■fad ex. had improved the season of tranquillity, before 
^aliiy " was interrupted by the hostile edicts of the 
'o^ii^^' ^'"P^oJ't* Julian, who despised the Christians, 

honouired 

* I l.avc not Ii-Jsure to follow the blind obstinacy of Luci- 
fer of Cagliari. See his adventures in Tillemont (Mim. Ec- 
clcs. tarn. vii. p. 900 — 91G.) ; and obserre how the colour of 
the narrativo iusi^nsibly cliangus, as the confessor becomes n 
Schismatic. 

f Asiiensuk eat hu)c scntent'te Occident, cti per tim nece«-' 
Mrium concilitmi, Satanx faucibus mundua ereptus. Tlkc 
lively aiul artful Dialugue of Jenim against the Luciferians 
(torn. ii. p. 138~-155.) exliibits an original picture of tti« 
Ccc1esia»t)CBl polic)- of the times. 

J: Tilicmont, who supposes that George was massacred in' 
, August, crowds the actions uf Athatiasiun into a narrow space 

(Mem. Eccles, torn. vlii. p. 3(J(t.).' Aii ttriginal' fragmtrnt, 
publi^cd by the Marquit MalFti, iibm the old Chapter libra' 
ry of VerOna (Osservaztoni Litterarie, torn. iii. p. 6<}— 9S.)» 
affords many impoitant dattr«, which' are authenticated by tha 
cuniputatiou of Egyptian montbtr 
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honoured Athanarfus with his sincere and pecu-' chap. 
4iar hatred. For his sake alone, he introduced ^— y..-^ 
an arbitrary distinction, repugnant, at least to 
the spirit, of his formM declarations. He main- 
tained, that the Galilscans, whom he had recalled 
irom eJtilet were not restored, by that general 
indulgence, to the possession of their respective 
churches : ■ and he expressed his astonishment, 
that a crnninal, who had been repeatedly con- 
demned by the judgment of the emperors, should 
dare to insult the majesty of the laws, and inso- 
lently usurp the archiepiscopal throne of Alex- 
andria, without expecting the orders of his so-' 
"vereign. As a punishment for the imaginary of- 
fence, -he again banished Athanasius from the city : 
and he was pleased to suppose, that this act ot 
justice would be highly agreeable to his pious sub- 
jects. The pressing solicitations of die people 
soon coBTinced him, that the majority of the 
Alexatidrians were Christians^ and that the greatest 
part of *he Christians were firmly attached to the 
cause of their oppressed primate. But the know- 
ledge of their sentiments, instead of persuading 
hiiti to recall -his decree, provoked him to extend 
to all Egypt the term of the ejule of Athanaaus. 
TKe zeal of the multitude rendered Julian still 
more inexotaWe : he was alarmed by the danger 
of leaving at the head of a tumu^ltuous city, a 
daring and popular leader : and the language of 
Jiis resentment discovers the opinion which he 
entertained of the courage and abilities of Atha- 
nasius.- The execution of the sentence was stiU 
. K 3 delayed^ 
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delayed, by the cslutlon or n^g«nce of £cdicius, 
prsefect of Egypt, who was at lehgth awakeacdfirom 
his lethargy by a severe reprimand- ^ lliough 
*' you negL-ct," Bays Julian, " to write to me on 
" any other subject, at least it is your duty to in- 
f' form me of your cqnduct towards Athamttus, 
" the enemy of the gods. My intendons have 
** been long since communicated to you. 1 
^' swear by the great Serapis, that unle«s, <at 
** the calends of December, Athanasius has de< 
" parted from Alexandria, nay from Egypt, the 
?' officers of your government shall pay a fihe of 
** one hundred pounds of gold. You know my 
M temper : I am slow tp condemn, but I am soil 
f* slower to forgive." XWs epistle was enforced 
by a short postscript, written with the emperor's 
own hand. '* The contempt thaf is shewn for 
f* all the gods fills me with grief and indignation. 
f* There is nothing that [ should ^ee^ nothing 
^ that I should hear, vrith mote pleasure, duui the 
f ' expulsion of Athanasius from all Egy{M. The 
*' abominable ■wretch ! Under my r«gn, the bap? 
** tism of several Grecian ladies of (he highest 
*' rank has been the effect of his- persecutions •." 
The death of Athana^us was not exfiretily com* 
manded; but the prsefectofEgypt understood, that 
it was safer for him to exceed, than to neglect, 
fhe orders of an irritated master. The archbishop 
prudently retired to the monasteries of the Desert : 
eluded, 

" Tw ^««(*r, *t m>/i*«t> EAXftiJaf, t* tun, yvnwMf rwr att- 
ftfuir lUarTtrmfiwurlm. I hate prAerved the ambiguous kdm 
^f the lut word, the ambiguity of a tyrant who wished to 
find, or to create, guilt, 
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dttda), with his usual dezteHty^, the snares of the 6tiAr. 
•nenvf j and lived to Qrioinph over the a^e^ of a ^-.^" ^mr 
prince^ who, ia Tords ot ftvmidable import, ba<l 
declared his ffish that the vhole venom (jf the Oa- ■* -' - '- ' 
£laean wAool were contained ia the spigle persoil "^ ~ ' 
of Atbanadiis *. 

! have endeavoured ftuthfuHf to f epresent the Ze»i »nd 
artful systwn by which Julian proposed to obtain ™^ 
the eflwts, without incurring the guilt, or re- Chrittim. 
proach, of persecution. But if the deadly sjark 
of fffliaticism perverted the heart and understand- - 
. ing of a virtuous prince, it must, at the same 
time, be cwifessed, that the real sufferings of 
the Christians were inllam«d and magnified by 
human passions and rel%ious enthusiasm. The 
meekness and resignation which had distinguished 
rile primitive triples of the gospel, was the ' 
fibject of the applause, rather than of the imir 
tation, of their auceessors. The Christians, who 
had now possessed above forty year* the civi! 
and ecclesiastic^ gorcKimaw »f the empire, had' 
contracted the insolent rices of prosperity f , and ; 
Ae haWt of beUfeviflg that the saints alone were 
«ntttled £0 reign over the earth. As a^on as thtf ' 

K 4 . enmity ^ 

• The three episde* of Julian, which explain hi* intentioni 
aad conduct with regard to Athaaagius, should be digposed- ta 
the following chrouohtgical order, xxvi. x, vi. See likciristf 
Greg. NaziiHaen, ixi. p. 39^- S(>zomen, L v. c. 15. Sor 
crates, 1. jii. c. 14. Theodoret, I. iii. c. 9., and TillemontF 
Mim. £cde«. torn. viii. p. 361^368, who hu used same mar 
tcrtalt prepared by t^e Bullandisti. 

^ See Uic frir confetsion of Gregoiy (Oral. iii. p. 81, flS.) 
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pHAP. enmity of Julian deprived the clergy of the'privi^ 
1^ , l^ges which had been conferred by the faTour o( 
CoRstantine, they complained of the most cruel 
oppression ; and the free toleration of idolaters > 
and heretics was a subject of grief and scandal 
to the orthodox party ". The afts of vtoleacei, 
which were no longer countenanced by the magi- 
5trate&5 were still ccnnmitted by the zeal of the 
people. At Pessinus, the altar of C.yt»ele was over- 
turned almost in the pres,ence of the einperors 
9nd in the city of Cscsarea in Cappaddcia, the 
temple of Fortune, the sole place of worship which 
had ^en left to Uie Pagans, was destroyed by the 
rage of a popular (uipuit.- On these occasions, a 
prince, who felt for the honoip- of the gods, was 
not disposed to interrupt the course of jusuce ^ and 
bis mind was still more deeply exasperated, whei^ 
he found, that the fanatics, who bad deserved and 
■suffered the punishment of incenjiaries, were re- 
warded with the honour? of ipartyrdom t- The 
Christian subjects of Julian were assured of the 
Iiostile designs of their soveredgn ; and, to their 
jealous apprehension, every circumstance of his go- 
vernment might afford some grounds of discontent 
and suspicion. In th^ ordinary administration of 
^ ' die 

t" Hear the furious and ab»itrd cotnpI«nt of Optatui (de 
Bchismat. Donatiat. !. ii. c. 16, 17.). 



t Gregr. Nazianzen. Orat. iii. p. 91. iv. p. 13S He prai- 
Kt the riotere of Cxsarea, nri/i ii t*i ^Mya^tOow mu ^i^fun 
LtEvn/kMi. See Sozomen, L V. 4. 11.' Tiflomoiit (Man. 
£cclei. ton), vii. p. 649, 650.) owni thdt tlteir behaviour wat 
i)Ot, dans I'.ordre commurt ; but he ii perfectly ntUfiedi ai the 
great St Basil altvays celebrated the fettival of theac blcfied 
martyn. ' ■ 
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tbe taws, the Christians, who formed so large a cha^. 
part of the peo^e, mu^ ireqve&tly be condenm- t— ^ ..^ 
ed : but thdr indulgent brethren, 'without exa- 
tniiung the merits of the cause, presumed their 
innocoice, allowed their 'Aaims, apd imputed the 
sevnity of their judge to the partial malice of rdi> 
gious persecution ". These present hardships, in- 
toler^le as they might appear* were r^resemed 
as a ^ght prdude of the impending calamities. 
The Christians considered Julian as a cruel and 
crafty tyrant ; who suspended the ejcecution of hia 
revenge, till he should return vif^torious from the 
Persian war. !Piey expected, that as soon as he 
had triumphed over the foreign enemies of Ronie, 
he would lay a^e the irksome mask of dis^mu- 
tation ; that the amphitheatres would streun with 
the blood of hermit^ and bishops ; and that the 
Christians, who still persevered in the profession of 
the ^th, would b^ deprived of the coaimon benefita 
. of nature ^d society t- . Bvery calumny } that 
could 

* Julian determia^ ■ law-ctlit agaji)at the tww ChristiaD ci- 
ty at Maiuma, the pott of Giuca ; and hit sentence, though it 
plight be imputed to bigotry, was never ieve«ed by hii sac- 
ccEfore. Sozunien, L t. c. 3. Reland. Fakitine. torn. ii. 
■p. 791. 

+ Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 93, 84, 95. Oi^t. n. p. 114.) 
pretends to tpeak from the infonration of Julian's cdniidenu, 
whom Orosius (vii. 30.) could not have teen. 

J Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 91.) chargei the ApoatBte with 
secret sacrifices of boys and girU ; and poaitiraly afGrms, that 
the dead bodies wrre thrown into the Orontes, Set ThctN 
duret, 1. iii. c. 26, 27. ; and tbe equivocal oandour of the AI> 
b£ de la Bleterie, Vie de Julien, p. 351, 352. Yet eonUm- 
•■ fiarary maUce could not impute to Julian tbe troops of mar-> 
tyrs, mon especially in the West, which Baronitu so greedily 
swallows, and Tillemont so fiuiuly rejects (Mem. Ecclef 
tom. Yii. p. 1295— 1315.). 
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^xjuil' *°^^ wound the r^atation of the Apostate, was 
^' T ■ -' crediiloa^y^ embraeed by the fears aad hatred rf 
hie adversaries ; and their indiscreet cLamouni [vd- 
foked the temtxtf of a soveRign, vbom It -WTtH 
their duty to re^>ect» and their inrerefit to Setter. 
They kill protested, that prayers and tears vere 
their only we^wns against the imirious tyrant^ 
whoGe head they demoted to the justice of offended 
Heaven. But they insinuated, with sullen resolo- 
tion, that their submisson was no longer the e& 
feet of weakness ; and that, in the imperfect state- 
of human virtue, the patience, which' is founded 
on principle, may be exhausted by persecution. It . 
is imposfflble to determine how far the zeal of JuKan 
would hare fn'evaited over his good sense and hu- 
TJianity: but, ifwe seriously reflect on the strength 
imd s{Hrit of the church, we shall be convinced^ 
that, before the emperor could have extinguished 
the religion of Christ, he muct have iiirolved his 
country in the horrors of a civil war •• 



CHAP, 



• The rcngnatioD of Gregory is truly edifying (Orat. iv 
p. 123, 124.). Yet, when an officer of Julian attempted ti 
acize the church of Nazianzus, he would have lost his life, i 
he had not yielded to the zeal nf the bishop and people (Oiat 
nit. p. 308.). See the reflections of Chrysaetom, ai they ar 
alleged by TilkmoDt (Mem. £ccle>. torn. vii. p. 575.}. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Retidence ifJalian at Atiiteck^-^His tuectisful Ex- 
pedition against the Pertiam.—Patsag« ^ ik» . 
T^ris.~^Tke Retreat and Death of Julian.^— 
Ejection tf J»i}iaM.—He tavis the Raman Army 
by a Ssgraa^ Treaty. 

T[E philosophical fable which Jul^n com- „ h^_ 
posed undo- the name of the Casars *, xxiv." 
is one of the most agreeable and instructive pro- '^^q„„^ 
Auctions of ancient wit j. During the freedom ofjniiML 
and equality of the dap of the Saturnalia, Ro^ . 
mulus prepared a £east for the deities of Olym- 
pus, who bad adopted him as a worthy assodaie, * 
and for the Roman princes, who had reigned 
over his tnartial p^te, and the vanquished na- , 
tions of the earth. The immortals were placed 
jn just ordtf <ut thar thrtmes o£ state, and tho 
table of the Csesars waa spread below the Moon^ 



* See thu fable or suirv, p. 306-^36. c^ t^ Lnps^ edU 
tion of Julian's works. Tbe French venion of the learaed 
Ezckiel Spanhcun (Parit, 1683.) it coanf , languid, and incor. 
recti and bis notes, proofi), illustntioiM) ftc. arepiledoneacH 
ether till they foira a inau of 557 cloK-priQtc4 quarto paget. 
The Abbd de la Bleterie (Vie de Jovien, torn. i. p. 2*1— 
293.) has more h^pily expreaaej the apirit, at weH ai tha 
•encei of the Drigiaa], which he iUustratee nitli some concise 
and curious notes, 

f Spsjiheim (in hi* preface] has most learaeiUy discuMed 
the etymology, origin, rescmbhncc, and disagreement of the 
Greelf taiifri, a dramatic piece, which was acted after the tra- 
gedy ; and the Latin laArti (from lalura) a pihtellaneoui coni' 
position, either in prose or vene. But the CsEsara of .Tulian 
are of such an original cast, tliat the critic i« perplexed to 
'ivhich class be should ascribe tlieiD. 
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tbe East, from the continoit of IndiaV and the 
isle of Ceylon *, had respectfuQy saluted the Ro- 
maa purple t- The nations of the West esteemed 
and dreaded the personal virtues of Julian, both 
in peace and war. . He despised the trophies of 
a Gothic victory {, and was s^ulsfied that the ra- 
pacious Barbarians of the Danube would be re- 
strained from any future violation of the fiidi of 
treaties, by the terror of his name, and the ad- 
ditional fortifications with which he stro^hened^ 
the Tivacian and Illyrian frcmtieTS. The suc- 
cessor of Cyrus and Anaxerxes, was the only rival 
whom he deemed worthy of his arms } and he 
resolv^, by the final conquest of Persia, to 
chastise the haughty nation, whiqh had so long 
resisted 

* In^e nationibui Indicii certatum cum donii optimatet 
mktentihus . . . ab asquc Dint et Srrendivu. Ammian. xl. 
?. I'hi* itlaadi to which the nama of Taprob«n«, Setcsdib, 
uad Ceylon, have beea succesBlvely applied, manifeEt* how im- 
perfectly the aezs and land* to the east of Cape Comorin were 
kDown to the Romans, i. Under the re^pi of Chntdiui, ■ 
freedman, who farmed the cuttomi of the Red Sea, wat acci- 
dentally dri'reD by the winds upon this strange and undiicover- 
ed coa«t : he converwd aix month* with the nadm ; and the 
king of Ceylon, who heard, for the lirat time, of the power 
hiid justice of Rome, was perauaded to send an embassy to the 
raiperar (Plin. Hi«t. Nu. vi, 24.}. 2. The geographmn 
(and efen Ptolemy) have magnified, abbve fifteen times, the 
reul size of this new world, which they extended as far as the 
equator, and the neij^hbourhood of China. 

■f Tliese embaaaics had been tent to Constanliill. Ammia- 
hiu, who unwarily deviates icito gross Jlatiery, must have for- 
gotten the Icngili of the way, and the short duration of the 
h-ign of Julian. 

^ Cmhos SKpe faltacea et periidos ; hostes qu^erere se mr- 
liui'el aiebat : illis cnim sulficere mcrcatures Gaiatas per quos 
ubique sine cunditionis dissrimine vcnundantur. Within less 
than fifteen years, tliete Gothic slaves threatened and subdued 
their muter s. 
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d and insult^ the majesty of Rpme '. As < 
Goon as the Persian moiurch was informed th^ ^ 
the throne of Constajuius was iiUed by a prioce 
of a V9ry differ^it cbaracter, he cradescended to 
make some aitful, or perhaps «nca%, ovmure«» 
towarde a negotiation of peace. But the pride 
of Si^r w*$ astonished by the firmness of Ju- 
lian J who sternly declared, that he woiUd never 
(»>n»ent to hold a peaceful confermce unong th« 
flames and ruins of the cities of Mesopotamia ; 
imd who added, with a smile of contend, tb^t 
it was needless to treat by ambassadors, as he 
himself had detennined to visit speedily the court 
<rf Persia. The impatiwce of the emperor urged 
the diUgeoce of tb^ military preparations*- The - 
generals were named} a fra'midable airmy was 
desdned for this important service i and Julian^ 
Inarching from Constantinople through the pro* 
vinces of Asia Minor, arrived at Antioch about 
eight months after the death of his predecessor. 
His ardent desire to march into the heart of 
Persia, was checked by the indispenEid>le duty ' 
of regulating the state of the empire ; by his 
zeal tq revive the wor^ip of the gods ; and by 
the advice of his visest friends ; who represemed 
the necessity of allowing the salutary interval of 
winter-quarters, to restore the exhausted strength 

of 

" Alexander reminds Kia rival Cstsar, wlio deprecated tlie 
fame ind merit of an Auatic victory, that Crassus and Antony 
Had felt the Persian arrows ; and that the RoinanS) in a war 
of three hundred years, had not yet subdued the single pro- 
Tince 0f Mesopntamia or Aisrria (Cxiarcs, p. SSi.). 
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CHAP, of the legions of Gaul, and the discipline atkd 
1 . ' ■ s|»rit of the Eastern troops. Julian was -"per' 
jniianpro- suaded to fix, till th« ensuing spring, bis redl' 
CoDMiBti- deilce at Antioch, aftiong a people maliciousl]^ 
^|f2^^_ disposed to deride the haste, and to censure the 
AofMt. 'delays, of their sovereign •. 
mutunof If Julian had flattered himself^ that his per-- 
Jj^,j^^ sonal connection with the capital of the East 
would be productive of mutual satisfaction to 
the pcince and people, he made a very felse 
estimate of his own character, and of the mannen 
of Antioch f. The warmth of the climate dis- 
posed the natives to the most intemperate en- 
joyment of tranquillity and <^ulence; and the 
lively licentiousness of the Greeks was blended 
with the, hereditary softness of the Syrians. Fa- 
«luon was the only law, pleasure the only pur^ 
Btut, and the splendour of dress and furniture 
was the only distinction of the citizens (rf An* 
tioch. The arts of luxury were honoured ; the 
'serious and manly virtues were the subject of 
ridicule ; and the contempt for femdle modesty 
and reverent age, announced the universal cor- 
ruption of the capital of the East. The love of 
spectacles was the taste, or rather passion, of the 
Syrians : the most skilful artists were procured 
from 

* Tlie dcsiKO of the Persian war it declared bf Ammianus 
(xxii. ". 12.), Libaniiu (Omt. Parent, c. 79, 80. p. 305, 
SOfi-J, Zosimus {1. iii. p. 1.58.], and SotraCei (1. hi. c. 19.). 

f The Satii-e of Julian, and the Homilies of St Cbryaos- 
torti, exhibit the same picture of Aiitioch. The miiiiatiu-e 
which the Abb£ de la Bleteriehai copied from thence (Vk 4* 
Julien, p. 332.) is elegant) and correct. 
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firbm the adjacent cities * ; a coimderable share 
of the revenue was devoted to th'e public amuse- t 
meots } and the magnificence of the games of 
the theatre and circus wasxonsideredas the hap- 
piness, and as the glory, of Antioch. The rustic 
manners of a prince who disdained such glory, 
and was insensible of such happiness, soon dis^ 
gusted the delicacy of his subjects j and the ef^t 
feminate' Orientals could neither imitate, nor 
admire, the severe simplicity which Julian always 
maintained, and sometimes aflected^ The days 
of festivity, consecrated by ancient custom to 
the honour of the gods, w^e the only occasions 
in which Julian relaxed his philosophic severity ; 
and those festivals were the only days in which 
the Syrians of Antioch could reject the allure* 
ments of pleasure. ITle majority of the people j 
supported the glory of the Christian name, which 1 
had been first invented by their ancestors f ; they 
contented themselves with disobeying the moral 
precepts, but they were scrupulously attached to 
ihe speculative doctrines, of tUeir religion. The . 
church of Antioch was distracted by heresy and 
schism ; but the Arians and the Athanasians, the 
Vol. IV. L followers 

• LsodiccR furnished charioteers ; Tyre and Berytus, come- 
diam ; C«esarr!i, paatominieg ; Heltopolisi singers ; Gaza, gln^ 
tli»lor» i Ascalon, wrestlen ; and Casubala, rope-danters. 
See the Expositio lotiui Muodi, p. 6. in tlie third tome of 
Hudton'i Miaor Geographersi 

f Xfirii ^ »yitrtirTHt *x>^ XB>,aijifw a>T4 vt Ai*:- The peopl- 
of Antioch ingeniously prufcsjed th«ir attachmrii: to th.: C/ii 
(Chritt), 'and ihc Kj/ijia (Coiista.iUua). Julian in Misopo* 
goB, p. 357. 
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CHAP, followers of M^kdus and those of Paulinus *, 
>■■■ y -' were actuated by the same pious hUxed of their 

common adversaiy. 
Their aTet- The Strongest prejudice was entertained against 
Km,, the character of an apostate, the enemy and suc- 

cessor of a prince who had engaged the affections' 
of a very numerous sect; and the removal of 
Sc Babylas excited an implacable opposition to 
the person of iulian. His subjects complained^ 
with supersduous indigoadon^ that famine had 
pursued the emperor's steps from Constantinople 
to Antioch ; and the discontent c^ a hungry 
people .was exasperated by the injudicious at- 
seircitjof tempt to relieve their distress. The inckmency 
ubiLc da- of the sezsuti had affected the harvests of Syria ; 
^'"^ and the price of bread f. In the markets of An- 
tioch, had naturally risen in propoitioti to the 
scarcity of corn. But the fair and reasooaJjle 
proportion was soon viohited by the r^odous 

artar 

• The 8';Hism of AntJochi wliii:h lasted eighty-five year* 
(A. D. 330— 4.l5i), was inftamed, while JuJianwidedm that 
cily, by the indiscfeet ordinatioD of PauHnus. - See Tillemontt 
Mem. Ec.:1ps. torn. vii. p. 803. of the quarto edition (Paris, 
1701, Sc'.), which henceforward f shall qootc. 

+ Julian etate* three different proportions of five, ten, or 
fifteen mo/fri of wheat, for one piece of gf)ld, according to the 
degree* of plenty and scardty (in Misopogont p. 3t>9.). 
T' mm this fact, and from sbme oullaleral examplet, I coni:lude, 
that under fhe niccesaors of Constantine, the moderate price 
uf wheat \vM alMJOt thirty-two shillings the English quaner, 
which is equal to the average price of the sixty J^Qur first years 
(if the prssent century. See Arhuthnot's Tables of Coins, 
Weights, aTid Measures, p.^gK', R3. Plin. Hitt. Nfltur. xviii. 
VZ- Mtni, de I'Academie de! Inscriptions, t, xxviii, p. "IS 
— 721, Smith's Inquiry into the Natun> and C«use« of th«- 
Wealtii of Nations, vol. i. p. 24fl. This l:iJt 1 am proud M* 
qii'Jte, u the work of a m^p and a ri:ii.'ud> 
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arts of monopoly. In this unequal contest, in < 
which the produce of the land is claimed by one ,. 
party, as his exclusive property ; is used by an- 
other as a lucratiye object of trade ; and is re- 
quired by a third, for the daily and necessary 
^pport of life ; all the profits of the mterme- 
diate agents are accumulated on. the hsad of the 
defenceless consumers. The hardships of their 
situation were exaggerated and increased by their 
own impatience and anxiety ; and the apprehen- 
sion of a scarcity gradually produced the appear^ 
ances of a iamine^ Wli^n the luxurious citizens 
of Antioch complained of the high price of poul- 
try and fish, Julian publicly declai-ed, that a 
frugal city ought to be satisfied with a regular 
Supply of wine, oil, and bread ; but he acknow- 
ledged, that it was the dutf of a sovereign to 
provide for the subsistence of his people. WitH 
this salutary view^ the emperor Ventured on a 
very dangerous and doubtful step, of fixing, by 
legal authority, the value of com. He enactedj 
that, in a time of scarcity, it should be sold at a 
price which had seldom been known in the most 
plentiful years ; and that his own example might 
, strengthen his laws^ he sedt into the market four 
hundred and twenty-two thousand modii, or mea- 
sures, which were drawn by his order from the 
granaries of Hierapolis, of Chalcis, and even of 
Kgypt. The consequences might have been 
foreseen, and were soon felt. The imperial 
wheat was purchased by the rich merchants ; the 
proprietors of land, or of corn, withheld froni 

hs tW 
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CHAP, the dty the accustomed supply; and the small 
1 ^ ' • quantities that appeared in the market were se- 
cretly sold at an'advanced and illegal price. Ju' 
lian stilt continued 'to applaud his own polify, 
treated the complaints of the people as a vain 
and ungrateful murmur, and convinced^ Antioch 
that he had inherited the obstinacy, though not 
, the cruelty, of his brother Gallus ". The re- 
monstrances of the mumcipal senate served only 
to exasperate his inflexible mind. He was per- 
suaded, perhaps with truth, that the senators of 
Antioch who possessed lands, or were concerned 
in trade, had themselves contributed to the ca- 
lamities of their country ; and he imputed the 
disrespectful boldness which they assumed, to the 
sense, not of public duty, but of private interest. 
The whole body, consisting of two hundred of 
the most noble and wealthy citizens, were sent 
under a guard from the palace to the prison; 
and though they were permitted, before the close 
of evening, to return to their respective houses f, 
the emperor himself could not obtain the for- 
giveness which he had so easily granted. The 
same grievances were still the subject of the same 
complaints, which were industriously circulated 
by the wit and levity of the Syrian Greeks. 
During 

* NuTiquam n proposito JecJinabnC, Galli limilit fratris, licet 
incrucntus. Amniian. xxii, H. The ignorance of the most 
enlightened prince* may claim some excuse ; but we caonot 
be satisfied with Julian's own defence (in Misopogon, p. Stitj, 
aCa), or the ilaborate apologj- of Libunius (Oral. PareiiluL 
c. xcvii. p. S2t.). 

t Their short and easy confinement is gently touched by 
Libflnius, Oral. Par.nta). c. ^.tviii. p. 32'A 823. ■ 
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During the licentious days of the Saturnalia, the chai 

streets of the city resounded with insolent songs, i..,..^ 

which derided the laws, the religion, the per- 
sonal conduct, and even the beard, of the empe- 
ror ; and the spirit of Antioch was manifested 
by the connivance of the magistrates, and the 
applause of the multitude*.. The disciple of 
Socrates was too" deeply affected by these popular 
insults ; but the monarch, endowed with quick 
sensitulity, and possessed of absolute power, re- 
fused his passions the gratification of revenge. 
A tyrant might have proscribed, without distinc- 
tion, the lives and fortunes of the citizens 'of 
Antioch ; and the unwarlike Syrians must have 
patiently submitted to the lust, the rapaciousness, 
and the cruelty, of tha faithful legions of Gaul. 
A milder sentence might have deprived the ca- 
pital of the East of its honours and privileges ; 
and the courtiers, perhaps the subjects, of Julian, 
would have, applauded an act of justice, which 
asserted the dignity of the supreme magistrate of 
the republic t. But instead of abusing, or ex- 
erting, the authority of the state, to revenge his 
persona! injuries, Julian contented himself with ^"i""" 
an inoffensive mode of retaliation^ which it would tircigaii 
hS be ^"^"^ 

* Libiinius (nd Antiochraoi de Imperatoris in), c. 17, 18, 
. 19. in Fabriciua, Bibtiol. Gnec. torn. vii. p. 221— 223.),lilie 
a skilful idvocate, tcverely censures cHI folly of the people, 
who suffered for the crime of a fi-w obscure and drunken 
wretches. 
. + Libanius (ad Antiochen, c. vii, p. 213.) reminds An- 
tioch of the recent chastisement of Cssarea ; and even Julinn 
(in Minipogon, p. 3.5.'>.) insimiates how sivcrely Taremum 
)iad cKpiatcJ the tnsult tu the Ruman arabaseadon. 
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be in the power of few princes to en^loy. He 
had been insulted by satires and libels; in his 
turn he composed, under the title of the Eneiny 
^ the Beard, an ironical confession of his own 
faults, and a severe satire of the licentious and 
effeminate manners of Antioch, This imperial 
reply was publicly exposed before the gates of 
the palace ; and the Misopoook * still remains 
a singular monument of the resentment, the wit, 
the hamanity, and the indiscretion, of Julian. 
Tlxugh he afiectt'd to laugh, he could not 
forgive t'- His contempt was expressed, and 
bis nvenge might be gratified, by the nomina< 
tion of a governor J worthy only of such sub- 
jects; and the emperor, for ever renouncing the 
ungrateful city, proclaimed his resolution to pass 
pie ensuing winter at Tarsus in Cilicia §. 

Yet 



* On the subject of the Micopogon, *ee Ammianits (xxii, 
14.). Libaniu* (Orat. ParcnlaJis, e. xcix. p.'3'23.), Gregoiy 
Naiianzen (Orat. iv. p. !33.), and ihe Chronicle of AntloL-li, 
by John Malela (torn. ii. p. \5, \G-)- I hive eeaentUl obli- 
gations to the tranBlatioo and notes of the Abbe de b Ble- 
tcrie (Vie de Jovien, torn. ii. p. 1—138.). 

j- Ammianiu very justly rFTnarJcG, Cxictus disdmulare pra 
tempore iii suiBabatur interii5. The elaborate irony of Julian 
M length bursts forth into serious and direct invective. 

X Ipse aOtem Antiochiam pgrpssnrus. Heliopoliten quen, 
d>m Atexandnim SyriacsE jimsdictione prcfecit, turbulenlum 
f;t sevum ; dicebatque non ilium mcruitse, seil Antiochensibus 
avaris et contunieliosis hujusmodi judicem convenire. Am- 
inian. xxiii. 2. Libaoius (Epist. 722. p. 3+6, 3i7.), who 
confesses to Julian himacii, that he liad fihared the general 
discontent ; pretendi that Alexander was an uccful, though 
harsb, refonncr of the manner* and religion of Antioch. 

§ Julian, in Misopogon, p. 364. Amminn. xxiii. 3. and 
Valeiius ad loc. Libaniue, in a professed oration, iuvitct hiin 
to rettirn to his loyal and penitent city of Antiocb. 
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Yet itetioch pofiseesed one citizen, whose ge- c h a p. 
1UUS and virtues might atone, in the opinion of ■. ,, , '■> 
Joiian, for the vice and folly <rf his country. '^^« ■fpWw 
llie sophist LibaniuG was born in the capital a. n.' 
of the East; he publicly professed the arts of xt~^^ 
rhetoric and declamation at Nice, Nicomedia, 
Constantinople, Athens, and, during the remain- 
der of his life, d.t Anaoch. His school was 
assiduously frequented by the Grecian youth ; 
his disciples, wlio sometimes exceeded the num- 
ber bf eighty, celebrated ■ their incomparable 
master j and the jealousy of his rivals, who per- 
secuted him from one city to another, confirmed 
the favourable opinion which Libanius osten- 
tatiously, displayed of his -superior merit. The 
preceptors of Julian had extorted a rash but 
solemn assurance, that he would never attend the / 

■lectures of their adversary : the curiosity of tlie - ' 
royal youth was checked and inBamed : he se- 
cretly procured the writings of this dangerous 
sophbt, and gradually surpassed, in the perfect 
imitation of his style, the most laborious of his 
domestic pupils •. When Julian ascended the 
throne, he declared his impatience to embrace 
and reward the Syrian sophist, who . had pre- 
lerved, in a degenerate age, the Grecian purity 
taste, of manners, and of religion- The em- 
peror's prepossessiwi was increased and justified 
by the discreet pride of his favourite. Instead o/ 
pressing, with the foremast of the crowd, into 
L4 the 

* Libaniu?, Or?t. Parent, c. vii. p. $30, 23!. 
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the palace of 'Constantinople, Libaoius calndy 
expected his arrival at Antioch ; withdrew from 
court on the first symptoms of coldness and in- 
diiFcrencc ; required a formal invitation for each 
visit ; and taught his sovereign an important - 
lesson, that he might command the' obedience of 
a subject, but that he must deserve the attach- 
ment of 'a friend. The sophists of every age 
despising, or aifi^cting to despise, the accidental 
distinctions of birth and fortune*, reserve their, 
esteem for the superior qualities of the mind, 
with which they themselves are so plentifully 
endowed. Julian might disdain the acclamations 
of a venal court, who adored the imperial purple } 
but he was dcL-pIy flattered by. the praise, the 
admonition, the freedom, and the envy of an 
independent pliilosophcr, who refused his fct- 
vours, loved his person, celebrated Iiis fame, 
and protected his memory. The voluminpus 
writings of . Libanius sdll exist : for the most 
part, they are the vain and idle compositions of 
an orator,; who cultivated the science of words ; 
the productions of a recluse student, whose 
mind, regardless of his contemporaries, was in- 
cessantly fixed on the Trojan war, and the Athe- 
nian commonwealth. Yet the sophist of Antioch 
somedmes descended from this imaginary eleva? 
fion i . he entertained a various and elaborate 
^ correspondence ■, 

* Eunapiua reports that Libanius refusrd the honorary rank 
of prxtorian prxfect, ai IcM ilUistriout than the title of So- 
phist (in ViE. Sophiit. p. 135. )■ I'lie criiics have observed 
a liinilar sentiment in o:;c of the epistles (x»iii. edit. Wolf.J 
pf Libanius himielf. 
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jcorreqwndeace * ; he praised the virtues of his chap. 
own times ; he boldly arraigned the abuses of ■ •'^^"^' . 
public and pnv^e life i and be eloquently 
pleaded the cause of Antioch i^ainst the just 
resentment of Julian and Theodosius. It is the 
common calanuty of old age ti to lose whatever 
might have rendered it desirable ; but Libanius 
experienced the peculiar misfortune of surviving 
the rel^(»i and the sciences, to which he had 
consecrated his genius. The friend of Julian 
was an indignant spectator of the triumph of 
Christianity ; and his bigotry, which darkened 
the prospect of the visible world, did not inspire 
Libanius with any lively hopes of celestial glory 
and. happiness *. 

The martial impatience of Julian urged him J**""" *f 
to take ttte Beld in the beginning of the spring ; the zu- 
and he dismissed, jvith contempt and reproach, /La^s. 
the senate of Antioch, who accompanied the March s. 
emperor 

"* Near two thousand qf hii Icttert, a mode of compotition 
in which Lihaaiu* was thought to excelf are ttill estantt and 
already published. The critics may praiK their (ubtile aod e- 
legsnt brevity ; yet Dr Bentley {Dissertation upon Phalaria, 
p. 487.) might juitly, though quaintly, obserre, that " you 
" feel by the emptinets and deadnesa of them, that you con. 
" verge with >onw dreaming pcdaut, with his elbow on his 
" desk," 

f His birth is assigned to the year 31*. He mentions the 
Be»enty-jiitli year of his age (A. D. 390.), and leems to al- 
lude to some events of a still later dute. 

^.Libanius has composed the vain, prolix, but curious nar- 
rative of his own life (torn. ii. p. 1 — 84. edit. Morel). ), of 
which Eunapius (p. 180—135.) has left a concise and un- 
favourable account. Among the modems, Tillemonl (Hist. 
des Empcreun, torn. iv. p. 571— S76.), Fahricius (Bibliot. 
Grace, torn, vii.' p. 376— 414.), and Lardner (Heathen Tei- 
timonies, torn. i», p. 127 — 163 ), have illustrated the charac- 
|er and writings of this famous lophist. 
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empercM' beyond the limits of their own territory, 
to which he was resolTed nerer to return. After 
a kborious march of two days *, he baited on 
I the third, at Berxa, or Aleppo, where he had 
the mortification of finding a senate almost en- 
tirely Christian ; who received with cold " and 
formal dewionetrations of respect, the eloquent 
sermon of the apostle of paganism. The son of 
<uie of the most illustrious citizeiiG of Beraea, who 
had embraced, either from interest or conscience, 
the religion of the emperor, was disinherited by 
his angry parent. The father and the son were 
invited to the imperial table. Julian, placing 
himself between them, attempted, without suc- 
cess, to inculcate the lesson and example of tole- 
ration ; supported, with affected calmness, the 
indiscreet zeal of the aged Christian, who seaned 
lo forget the semtiments of nature, and the duty 
of a subject j and at length turning towards the 
afflicted youth, ** Since you have lost a father," 
said he, ** for my sake, it is incumbent on me 
" to supply his place t-" The emperor was 
received in a manner much more agreeable to his 
wishes at Batnse, a small town pleasantly seated 



• From Antioch to Litarbe, on the territory of Chalcis, the 
rond, over hills and through morasses, was cxtremcly-badj and 
the loose stonea were cemented only with sand. Julian, epist. 
xxvii. It is singular enough, that the Romans should have 
neglectnl the great communication between Antioch and the 
Euphrates. See Wesseling. Itincrar. p. 190. Bergicr, Hist. 
de* Grands Chemine, torn. ii. p. 100. 

f Jidian alludes to tliis incident (epist. xxvii.), which is 
mora distinctly related by Theodorct (1. iii. c. 22.). The in- 
tolerant spirit of the father is applauded by Tilleriiont (Hist, 
Ots Empereurs, torn, iv p. 531.1, and even by Ls" Bleteri? 
(Vie de Julieif, p. 413.). 
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in a grove of cypresses, about twenty miles lirom chap. 
the city of Herapoiis. Tile solenm rites of sa* ■_ ^ ^ 
ciifice were decendy prepared by the inhabi- 
tants of Batme, who seemed attached to the wor- 
Bhip of their tutelar deitic% Apotlo and Jupiter ; 
bat the serious piety of Julian was ofiended by * 

the tumult of their applause ; and he too clearly 
discerned, that the smoke which arose from their 
attars was the incense of flattery, rather than of . 
devotion. The ancient and magnificent temple, 
which had sanctified, for so many ages, the city 
of Hierapolis*, no longer subsisted} and the ' 
consecrated wealth, which aftorded a liberal 
ioiaintenance to more than three hundred priests, 
might hasten its downlal. Yet Julian enjoyed 
the satisiacdon of embracing a philosopher and a 
friend, whose religious firmness had withstood 
the pressing and repeated solicitations ^of Con- 
fitantius and Gallus, as often as those princes 
lodged at his house, in their passage through 
Hierapolis. In the hurry of military preparation, 
and the careless confidence of a familiar corre- 
spondence, the zeal of Julian appears to have 
been lively and uniform. ■ He had now under- 
taken an important aud difficult war ^ and the 
anxiety of the event rendered him stii! more 
attentive tO' observe and register the most trifiing 
presages, from which, according to the rules of 
divination, any knowledge of futurity could be 
d^'ived. 

* See the curiou* treatise dc Dei Syria, inwrted among the 
work* of Lucian {torn. 'in. p. 451 — +90, ediu Reitz.). The 
■ingular appellation of Minut veliu (Ammian. xiv. 8.) might 
induce a suspicion, that Hierapolia had been the royal scat of 
|l)e Assyrisns, 
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*^:Stiv" "^^^^^ '• H^ informed Libamas of his pro- 
*— V " — ' gress as far as Hierapolis, by an elegant epistle f, 
which displays the iacifity of his genius, and his 
tetider friendship for the sophist of Antioch. 
H!» dttign Hierapolb, situate almost on the banks of the 
Pcrrii. Euphrates |, had been appointed for the general 
rendezvous of the Roman troops, vho imme- 
diately passed the great river on a bridge of boats, 
which was previously constructed §. If the in- 
clinatipns of Julian had been similar to those of 
his predecessor, he might have wasted the active 
and important season of the year in the circus of 
Saniosata, or in the churches of Edessa. But as 
. the warlike emperor, instead of Constantius, had 
chosen Alexander for his model, he advanced 
without delay to Carrha; ||, a very ancient city of 
Mesopotamia, at the distance of fourscore miles 
j^ from Hierapolis. The temple of the Moon at- 
t traded the devotion of Julian ; but the halt of a 
few days was principally employed in completing 

the 

* Julian (cpUtle xxTiii.) kept a regular account of all the 
tortunate omen* ( but he suppresw* the inauspicious sigiH, 
which Ammianut (xxiii. 2.) hag carefully recordnl. 

t Julian, epistle iirii, p. 399— *02. 

i I take the eorlitst opportunity of icknowledging my obli- 
gauous to M. d'Anvillc, for hii recent geography of the £u> 
phrates and Tigris (Paris, 1780^ in 4to) which .partieularl| 
illustrate* the expedition of Julian. 

J There are three pasiages within a few milei of each other ; 
1 . Zeugma, celebrated by the ancients ; 2. Bir, frequented by 
the modems j and, 3. The bridge of Menbigz, or Hierapolis, 
U the distance of four parasanga from the city. 

|[ Haraii, or Carrhi, was the ancient residence of the Sa- 

'] ba»nEr-»))(l of Abraham. Seethe Index Gengr^phictts of 

Schultens, (ad calccm Vit. SaJadiu,), a work from which I 

have obtaicied much O^frn/a/kiiowledge, concerning the ancient 

<uid moJcm geography of Syria and the adjacent couotrie*,- 
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the immense preparations of the Peraan wal. chap. 
The secret of the expedition had hitherto re- y, ^ ,'• 
mained in his^own breast ; but as Carrhx is the 
point of separation of the two great roads, he 
could no longer conceal, whether it was his de- 
sign to attack the dominions of Sapor on the 
side of the Tigris, or on that of the Euphrates. 
The emperor detached an army of thirty thou- 
sand men, under the command of his kinsman 
Procopius, aijd of Sebastian, who had been duke 
of Egypt. They were ordered to direct their 
march towards Nisibis, and to secure the frontier 
from the desultory incur^ons of the enemy, be- 
fore they attempted the passage of the Tigris. 
Their subsequent operations were left to the dis- 
cretion of the generals ; but Julian expected, 
that after \i-asting with hre and sword the fertile 
' districts of Media and Adiabene, they might 
arrive under the walls of Ctesiphon about the ' 
same time, that he himself, advancing with equal 
steps along the banks of the Euphrates, should 
besiege the capital pf the Persian monarchy. The p»jr«. 
success of this welKconcerted plan depended, in ucgof 
a great measure, .on the powerful and ready *"™°"' 
assistance of the king of Armenia, who, with- 
out exposing the safety of his own dominions, 
might detach an army of four thousand horse, 
and twenty thousand foot, to the assistance 
of the Romans '. Bat the feeble Arsaces Ti- 
ranus, 

* See Xeoophon. C/ropced. 1. iit. p. 189. edit. Hutchinson. 
Arukvasdcs might have supplied Mirk Antony t^'ith ] 6,000 
Iioifr, armed and ditciplined after the PunUiati manner (Tlu- 
laifh, ill M. Antonio, tuni. v. p. 117-)- 
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to the imperial standard several tribes of Sara* 
cens, or roving Arabs, whose service Julian had 
commanded, while he sternly refused the pay- 
ment of the accustomed subsidies. The broad 
channel of the Euphrates • was crowded by a 
fleet of eleven hundred ships, destined to attend 
the motions, and to satisfy the wants of the 
Roman army. The military strength of the fleet 
was composed of fifty armed gallies ; and these 
were accompanied by an equal number of flat- 
bottomed boats, which might occasionally be 
. connected into the form of temporary bridges'. 
The rest of the ships, partly constructed of dm- 
her, and partly covered with raw hides, were 
laden with an almost inexhaustible supply of arms 
and engines, of utensils and provisions. The 
vigilant humanity of Julian had embarked a very 
large magazine of vinegar and biscuit for the 
use of the soldiers, but he prohibited the indul- 
gence of wine ; and rigorously stopped a long 
string of superfluous camels that attempted to 
follow the rear of the army. The river Cha- 
boras &lls into the Euphrates at Cii;cesium f ; 

and 

* Latiitimum flumem Euphriiten artabat. Ammlan. ssiti. 
3. Somewhat higher, at the fordt of Thapiacu*, the liver is 
four ttadia, or 800 yards, almost half an Engliih mile broad 
(Xenophon Anabasis, 1. i. p. 41. edit. Hutchinson, with Fo«- 
ter** Observations, p. 29, &c, in the 2d vohime of Spelman'l 
translation.]. If the breadth of the Eupliratei it Bir and 
Zeugma is no more than 130 yards {Voyages de Nicbuhr, 
torn. ii. p. 335,), the enormous difference must ctiicfly arise 
from the depth of the channel. 

f Monuoicntum tutissimum et fiibre politum, cujus mania 
Abora (ihe Oripr.tals aspire Chahoras ur Chahgur) et En- 
phratei ambiunt flurftina, i-elut spatiiim insularc fingenlesi 
AmmtaD. iitii. 5. 
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tmd as soon as the trumpet gare the ugi^ Ck chap. 
tuarch, the Romaiu passed the little stream which _^^' ■ 
kqnnted tvo mighty and hostile empires. The iniiw «» 
custMS of andenc discipline required a militaiy ptruutv 
bration ^ aAd Julian embraced every opportunity ^(^^, 
of displaying his eloquence. He animated the 
impatient and attentive legions by the example of 
the inflexible courage and glorious triumphs of 
dieir ancestors. He excited thar resentment by 
ft lively picture of the insolence of the Persians ; 
and he exhorted them to imitate his firm reso- ' 
lution, ather to extirpate that perfidious nation^ 
or to deVote his life in the caUse of the republic. 
*rhe eloquence of Julian was enforced by a do* 
tUtive of one hundred and thirty pieces of silver 
to every soldier ; and the bridge of the Chaboras 
was instantly cut away, to convince the troops 
ihat they must platie that- hopes of safety in the 
success of their ai'ms. Yet the prudence of itie 
■tftttpoior induced him to secure a remote frontier, 
t>erpetually exposed to the inroads of the hostile 
Arabs. A detachment of four thousand men was 
left at Circesium, which completed^ to the numa 
ber of ten thousand) the regular garrison 6{ that ' 
important fortress ^. 

From the moment that the Rolhahs entei'ed i^Httcb 
the enemy's country t» the country of an active J^f^ 

Vol. IV. M and ^f^ 

* The eDter^riie aaA annament o^ Julian ue deicnbed hj 
liiiTMelf (Epiit. xxvii.^. Ammiuiut MarceDinui (zziii. 3t 4> 
5.]> Libaaiua (Ont. Pnvnt. c. 106, 106. p. 332, 333.), Zo< 
•imus (L iii. p. 160, 161, 1S3.], Sozonten (L ti. c. 1.), and 
John Malela (torn. ii. p. 17.}. 

f SefoiT M nten Pcnia, Ammianiu copiously dctcribM 
(xxm. 6- p. 306--419- edit. Groiwv. m 4to.) the eighMen 
gntt . 
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and artful enemy, the order of march was di9> 
posed in three cc^uiuns *. The strength of the 
infantry, and consequently of the whole army, 
was placed in the centre, under the peculiar com' 
mand of thdr master-general Victor. On the 
right, the brave Nevitta led a column of several 
legicms along the- banks of the Euphrates, and 
almost always in sight of the fleet. The left 
flank of the army was [»:otected 1^ the column 
of cavalry. Hormisdas and Arintha:us were ap- 
pointed generals of the horse ; and the singular 
adventures of Hormisdasf are not undeserving 
of our notice. He was a Persian pritice, of the 
royal race c^ the Sassanides, who, in the troubles 
of the minority of Sapor, had escaped from prison 
to the ht^fatable court of the great Cmstantine. 
Hormisdas at hrst excited the compas^on, and 
at length acquired .the esteem, of bis new mas- 
ters ; his valour and fidelity raised him to the 
military honours of the Roman so^ce ; and, 
-though a Christian, he might indulge the secret 
satis&ction of convincing his ungrateful country, 
.that an oppressed subject may prove, the most 
dangerous enemy. Such was the disposition of 
the three principal columns. The front and 
flanks 

ereat ntrapin, orpromces (ai for as the Seric, or Chintje 
Iroatifn), which were subject to the SauanideB. 

• Ammtaniu (xriv. i.J and ZosimuB (1. iil p. 162, 169,) 
haTc accanitely expreB«ed the order of march. 

f The adventurei of Hormisdig an related with tome mix. 
ture of fable (Zodmiw, L ii. p. 10ft— J 02. f Tillemont, His*. 
de« Empereuri, torn, iv. p. I9a>. It is almost impos*iWe 
that lie abould be the brother ffrater gennaaut) of aa ^ti 
aoA jioiihumoiu child; nor do I recollect that Ammtanutcnr 
^ye* him that title. 
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flanks of the zrmj were covered by LuciUianus 
with^ flying detachment of Hiteen hundred light- < 
armed soldiers, whose active vigilance observed 
the most distant signs, and conveyed the earliest 
notice, of any hostile approach. ' DegaJaiphus» 
and Secundinusduke o^Osrhoene, conducted the 
troops of the rear-guaid ; the baggage, securely, 
proceeded in the intervals of the columns ; and 
the ranks, &om a motive etthef of use or ost«i* 
tatifHi, were formed in £uch open order, that the 
whole line of march extended almost ten miles. 
The ordinary post of JuUan was at the head of 
the centre column ; but as he preferred th? du- 
ties of a general to the statu of a monarch, he 
rapidly moved, with a small escort of livlu ca- 
valry, to the front, the rear, the flanks, wherever 
his presence could animate or protect the march 
of the Roman artny. The country which they 
traversed from the Chaboras to the cultivated 
lands of Assyria, may be considered as a part of 
the desert of Ar^ia, a dry and barren waste, 
which could never be improved by the most 
powerful arts of human industry. Julian marched 
over the same ground which had been trod above 
seven himdred years before by the footsteps of the 
younger Cyrus, and which is described by one 
of the companions of his expedition, the sige and 
heroic Xenophon •. ** The country was a plain 
M 2 " throughout, 

« See the fint book of the Anabafiis, p. 45, 46. This pka> 
sine work, ii original and sutbeiitic. Yet Xenoplion'g memoryi 
perhaps many yeaiT after the expedition, has sometimes betray- 
ed him ) and the disuacei vrkicl) he mnrki arc often hrgef 
thin either a soldier or a geognpher wiU allow. 
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CHAP, "throughout, a> even as the sea, and full of 
i_ , ' ■ " wormwood; and if any other kind of shrubs 
^ or reeds grew there, they had all an aromatic 
" smell ; but no trees could be seen. Bustards 
** and ostriches, antelopes and wi^ asses *, ap< 
'* peared to be the only inhabitants of the desert ^ 
" and the £uigues of the march were alleviated 
*• by the amusements of the chace." The loose 
sand of the desert was frequently raised by Ae 
wind into clouds of dust : and a great number of 
the soldiers of Julian, with their -tents, were sud- 
denly thrown to the ground by the violence of 
an unexpected hurricane. 
HuwMCM. "^"^^ sandy plains of Mest^iotatnia were aban- 
doned to the antelopes and wild asses of the 
desert ; but a variety of populous towns and vil- 
tagea were pleasantly »tuated on the banks of tha 
Euphrates, and in the islands which are occa* 
aooally formed by that river. The city of Aa- 
nah, or AnMho f, the actuaf residence of an 
Arabian Emir, is composed of two long streets^ 
which inclose, within a natural fortification, a- 
small idand in the midst, and two fruitful spots 
on either side, of the Euphrates. The warlike 
inhalants of Anatho shewed a disposition to 
stop 

* Mr SpetnuD, the En^ith tnoilator of the Anabuu (t. i. 
p. 51. )f confonndi the antelope with the roe^buck, ud the 
wild us with the tehn. 

f Sec Voyages de Taveniier, parti, 1. iii. p. 316. and more 
vspeciaRy Viaggi Ai Pietro della Vale, torn. i. let. xni. p. 67). 
&c He was ignonuit of the uld name and condition of An- 
nah. Our blhia travellerf nUam possesa any previouH luio^- 
ledge of the countries which they visit. Shaw and Tournc- 
furt deserve an honounble exception. 
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stop' the march of a Roman emperor; till they 
were diverted -from such fatal presumption, by the > 
mild exhortations of prince Hormisdas, and the 
approaching terrors of the fleet and army. They 
implored, and experienced, the clemency of 
lulian, who transplanted the people to an ad* 
▼antageous settlement near Chalds in Syria, 
and admitted Pusseus, the governor, to an h(v> 
nourable rank in his service and friendship. But 
the impregnable fortress of Thilutha could scorn 
the menace of a siege; and the emperor was 
obliged to content himself with an insulting pro- 
mise, that v^en be had subdued the interior 
provinces of Persia, Tbiluttu would no longer 
refuse to grace the triumph of the conqueror. 
The inhabitants of the open towns, unable to 
resist, and unwilling to yield, fled with preci*' 
pitation ; and their houses, filled with spoil 'and 
provi^ons, were occupied by the soldiers of Ju* 
lian, who massacred, without remorse, and with* 
out punishment, some defenceless women. Du- 
ring the march, the Surenas, or Persian general, 
and Malek Rodosaces, the renowned emir of the 
tribe of Gassan *, inceseantly hovered round the 
army : every straggler was intercepted ; every 
detachment was attacked ; and the valiant Hor- 
ipistlas escaped with some difliculty from their 
M 3 hands. 

' * Famosi iviminig latro, Myi Ammianus f an high encomium 
for an Arab. Tlie tribe of Gassan had aettkd on the tdgt of 
Syria, and reigtu.\l lome time in Damascus, under a dynaaty of 
thirty-one kings, or emirs, froin the time of Pompey to that of 
the Khalif Omar. D'Herbelot, Bibliuthiqnc Oriental;, p. 360, 
Pocock, Specimen Hist. ArabiciE, p. 75— T8. The name of 
Kudosaces docs not appear in the lut. 
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CHAP, hands. But the Barbarians were finally repuJsed ; 

\^\ m, • the country became every day less favourable to 
the operations of cavalry ; and when the Romans 
arrived at Macepracta, they perceived the ruins 
df the wall, which had been constructed by the 
ancient kings of Assyria, to secure their domi- 
nions from the incursions of the Medes. These 
preliminaries of the expedition of Julian appear 
to have employed about fifteen days ; and we may 
compute near three hundred miles from the for-, 
tress of Circeshun to the wall of Macepracta •- 

^McriptioIl The fertile province of Assyria f, which 
'^*''™" stretched beyond the Tigris, as far as the moun- 
tains of Media J, extended about four hundred 
miles from the ancient wall of Macepracta to 
the territory of Basra, where the united streams 
of the Euphrates and Tigris discharge themselves 
into the Persian GulfS. The whole country 
might 

* See Anunbnua (xxiv. 1, 2.) Libanins (Ont. Parental, 
t. no. 111. p. 534'.), Zogimuj (l iii. p. 164—168.), 

+ The dcbcriptiuii of Assyria is funiislied by Herodolid 
{].}. c. 192, &e.) who sonifiimee writes for childi^n, and 
»oinct!moa for philosophei-* i by Strabo (i. xri, p. 1070 — 
lOSli.), and by Ammiaiius, 1. xiiii, c. 6.). The most use- 
ful of the modefn travdlets are Tavemicr (part i. 1. ii. p. 220 
■^25S.), Otter (tom.ii. p. 3.^-^9. and 189—224.), and 
Nicbuhr (lom. ii. p. 172 — 288,}. Yet I much regret that 
the Irni Jirahi of Abulfeda has not been trans'.TitcJ. 

% Ammiabus remarks, that the primitJTc As^yris, wbich 
comprehended Niniis ( Kiiievch): and Arliela, h:i(l asanmed the 
niore recent and peci'liar appellation of AdiaLene ! and be 
seems to fis Tercdon, Volog-.'sia, khU Apollonia, as the rxirrmt 
citiw of the actual province of Assyria. 

} I'he two ri»era unite at Apamea, or Coma (one hundred 
miLs from the Persian Gulf), into the broad stream of the Pa- 
Bilrgris, or SI<at-ul-Arab. The Euphrates formerly peached 
(he sea by a separate eh.-.nnc!, wliich was obstructed and di- 
•T«ted by the citiaens of Orchoej atout twenty miles to the 
BoutWasc 
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might have claimed the peculiar name of Meso> 
potamia } as tiie two rivers, . which are never > 
more diBtaat than fifty, approach, between Bag- 
dad and Babylon, within iwfeaty-five, miles of 
each other. A multitude of artificial canals, 
dug without much labour in a soft and yielding 
soil, connected the rivers, and imersected the 
plain of Assyria. The uses of these artificial 
canals .were various and important. They served 
to discharge the superfluous waters from one 
riyer into the other, at the season of their respec-* 
tive inundations. Subdividing themselves into 
smaller and smaller branches, they refreshed the 
dry bods, and supplied the .deficiaicy of rain; 
They feciJOtated the intercourse of peace and 
commerce j and as the dams could be speedily 
^Toke down, they armed the despair of the Asy- 
> nans with the means of oppodng a sudden de- 
luge to the progress of an invading army. To 
the soil and climate of Assyria, nature had denied 
ecane of. her choicest gifts, the vine, the c^ve, 
and the fig'tree; but the food which supports 
the life of man, and particularly wheat and bar- 
ley, were produced wjth inexhaustible fertiUty ^ 
and. the busbandm^, who committed his seed to 
the earth, was frequently rewarded with an in- 
crease of two, or even of three, hundred. The 
face of the country was iqterspersed with groves 
of innumerable palm-trees * ; and the diligent 
M4 ■ natives 

louth-cau of modem Basra (d'Anville, in the Mfinoircs ile I'A- 
cad. de« Inscriptions, torn. »xx. p. 170 — 191.). 

• The learned K^mpfcr, as a biHar.ist, an antiqusry, apU a. 
travellLT, haa exhiutted { Amvcnitut. Esoticse, FnsclcnI. iw, 
f. SCO— 764.) the whole iubject of palm-tirrs. 
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natives celebrated, either in verse or prose, tho 
three hundred an^ sixty uses to 'vrhich the trunk, 
the branches, the leaves, the juice, and the 
£"011, were skilfully applied, Several man^&c-> 
tures, e^ieciatly those of lecher and linen, emt 
ployed the industry oS a numeroys people, and 
afforded valuable materials for foreign trade ; 
which appears, however, to have been conducted 
by the hands of strangers. Babylon had been 
converted into a royal patk ) but near the ruina 
of the ancient capital, new cities had successivdy 
frisen, and the populousness of the country was 
displayed in the multitude of towns and villages, 
which were built of bricks, dried in the sun, aiu) 
strongly cemented with bitumen ; the natural 
and peculiar production of the Babylonian eoilf 
While the successors of Cyrus reigned oyer iUia, 
the province of A^yn'a alone maintained, during 
a third part of the year, the luxurious plenty of 
the table and household of the Great' King, 
Four considerable villnge^ were assigned fi3r di« 
subsistence of his Indian dog$ ; qight hundred 
stallions, and sixteen thousand ^nares, were con- 
stantly kept, at the expence of the country, for 
the royal stables ; and as the daily tribute, which 
was paid to the satrap, amounted to one Enghsh 
^jushel of silver, we may compute the annual 
Revenue of i^syria at more thap twelve h\indrcd 
thousand po^miis sterling *■, 

The 

* Assyria yielded to the Persian tairap, aa jfrlais of lilvrr 

each day. The veil-known proportion of weights and me»- 

turet (we Bitliop HiMper'i riaborUe inquiry}, the gpecificgra. ' 

yity ot <(raw and \iyet, at\d the raluc of tl^t metal, will aSbnl, 

after 
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The fields of Assyria were devoted by Julian chap. 

to the calamities of war } and the philosc^her i—-^ '-* 

retaliated on a guiltleBS people the acts of rapine ^^^^ 
wd cruelty, which had been committed by their a^- **•• 
haughty master in the Roman provinces. The 
trembling Assyrians summoned the rivers to their ' 

assistance } and completed, with their own hands, 
the ruip of thdr country. The roads were ren- 
dered impracticable; a flood of waters was 
poured into the camp j and during several days, 
the trpops of Julian were obliged to contend 
with the most discouraging hardships. But every 
obstacle was surmounted by the perseverance of 
the legionaries, who were enured to toil as well 
^ to danger, issA who felt themselves animated 
i>y the spirit of their leader, The damage was 
gradually repaired ; the waters were restored to 
their proper channels j whole groves of palm- 
trpes were cut down, and placed along the bro- 
ken parts of the road \ 2nd the army passed over 
tt}e broad and deeper canals, onbridges of float- » 
(ng rafts, which were supported by the help of 
bladders. Two cities of Assyria presumed to 
^•esist the arms of a Roman emperor : and they 
^pth paid the severe penalty of their rashness. 
At the diet^ce of fifty miles from the royal resi- ^*^ «t 
dence 

after a short proceu, the annual revenue n'liich I have stated. 
Yet the Gr.-at Kiiifr received no more than 1000 Euboic. or 
Tyrian, talents {252,0001.) from Assyria. The compariton 
of tm passages in Herodotus (I. i. c. 192. 1. iii. c. 8<>-96.) 
reveals an important difference between the grott, and the «.-/, 
revenue of Persia ; the sums paid by tlic province, and the ^Id 
Cr lilver deposited in the royal treasuri.-. The moaarch mi;^ht 
aonually save three millioni in. hundred thodsand puui^di, of 
file (c^ntecp or eighteen millions Tsised u^n the peopli;. 
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■ Ctesiphon, Perisabor* or Ant 
' the second nmk in the province ; a city, large, 
populous, and well fortified, surrounded with a 
double wall, almost encompassed by a branch of 
the Euphrates, and defended - by the valour c^ 
a numerous garrison. The exhortations of Hor- 
misdas were repulsed with contempt ; and the 
ears of thti Persian prince were wounded by a 
just reproach, that, unmindful of his royal birth, 
he conducted an army of strafigers against bis 
king and country. The Assyriaos maintained 
their loyahy by a .skilful, as w«ll as vigorous, 
defence ; till the lucky stroke of a battering-ram, 
having opened a large breach, by shattering one 
of the angles pf the wall, they hastily retired into 
the fortifications of the interior citadel. The 
soldiers of Julian rushed iti^p^tuously into the 
town, and,' aft» the full gratificadon of every 
military appetite, Perisabor was reduced to~ ashes ; 
and the engines which assaulted the citadel were 
planted on the ruins of the smoking house84 
The contest was continued by an inpessaqt and 
mutual discharge of missile weapons; and the 
superiority which the Romany might derive from 
the mechanical powers of their balistfe and cata> 
pultss was .counterbalanced by the advantage of 
the ground on the side of the besieged. But as 
soon as an Hckpolis had been constructed, which 
could engage on equal terms with the loftiest 
ramparts, the trsmendous aspect of a moving 
turret, that would bavs no hope of resistance or 
of mercy, terrified the defenders of the citadel 
into an humbb submission > and the place was 
syrrender^si 
Dctzscii/Goo^lc 
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Surrendered only two days after Julian first ap-. chap. 
peared under the walls of Perisabor. Two thou- -, , ' ,i 
sand five hundred persons, of both sexes, the 
fedile remnant of a flourishing people, were per- 
mitted to retire : the plentiful magazines of 
com, of arms, and of splendid furniture, wurs 
partly distributed among the troops, and parity 
reserved for the.public service i the useless stores, 
were destroyed by fire, or throwii into the str^m 
of the Euphrates ; and the fate of Amida was r^ 
venged by the total ruin of Perisabor. 

The city, or rather fortress, of Maogamalcha, of Mi«k>. 
which was defended by sixteen large towers, a 
deep ditch, ^d two strong and solid walls of 
brick and bitumen, appears to have been con- 
structed at the distance of eleven miles, as the 
safeguard of" the capital of Persia. The emperor, 
apprehensive of leaving such an important fortress 
in his rear, immediately formed the siege of 
Maogamalcha ; and the Roman army was distri. 
buted, for that purpose, into three divifions, 
Victor, at the head of the cavalry, and of » de> 
tachment of heavy-armed foot, was ordered to 
clear the country as far as the banks of the 'I'i. 
gris, and the suburbs of CtesJphon. The coit. 
duct of the attack was assumed by Julian himself, 
who seemed to place his whole dependence ia 
the military engines which he erceted against the 
walls i while he secretly contrived a more effica- 
cious method of introducing his troops hito the 
heart of the city. Undtr the dircciioii of Ne-. 
vitta and Dagalaiphus, the trenches wfre opened 
pt a considerable di::tiince, and gradui^lly pro- 
il'ngca 
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CHAP. longed as far as the edge of the ditch. The- 
1 , ^ '■ dkcti vas speedily filled with earth ; and, by the 
incessant labour of the troops, a mine was caiv 
ried under the foundations of the walls, and sus- 
tained, at sufficient intervals, by props of tim- 
ber. Three chooen cohorts, advancing in a sin- 
gle filf, silently explored the dark and danger- 
ous passage ; till their intrepid leader whispered 
back the intelligence, that he was ready to issue 
from his confinement into the streets of the hostile 
city. Julian checked their ardour, that be might 
ensure their success i and immediately diverted 
the attention of the garrison, by the tumult and 
clamour of a general assault. The Persians, who 
from their walls, contemptuously beheld the pro- 
.gress of an impotent attack, celebrated, with 
songs of triumph, the glory of Sapor ; and 
ventured to assure the emperor, that he might 
ascend the starry mansion of Ormusd, before- he 
could hope to take the impregnable city of Mao- 
gamalcha. The city was already taken. History 
has recorded the name of a private soldier, the 
first who ascended from the tnine into a deserted 
tower. The passage was widened by his com- 
panions, who pressed forwards with impatien^ 
valour. Fifteen hundred enemies were already 
in the midst of the city- The astonished gar- 
rison abandon^ the walls, and their only hope 
of safety ; the gate^ were instantly burst open ; 
and the revenge of the soldier, unless it were 
suspended by lust or avarice, was satiated by an 
undistinguishing massacre. The governor, who 
had yielded on a promise of mercy, was burnt 
alive, 
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filire, a few days afterwards, on a cfaaz^ ti ha- < 
ving uttered Gome disrespectful words jigainst the •, 
honour of prince Hormisdas. The fortifications 
were razed to the ground ^ and not a vestige 
vras left, that the city of Maogamalcba had ever 
existed. Tbd neighbourhood of the capital of 
Persia was adot:q,ed with three stately palaces, 
laboriously enriched with every production that 
could gratify the luxtiry and pride of an east£fn 
monatrh. The pleasant situation of the gardens 
along the banks of the Tigris, was improved, 
according to the Persian taste, by the symmetry 
of flowers, fountains, and shady walks i and spa^ 
cious parks were inclosed for the receptioti of the 
bears, lions, and wild boars, which wfere main-* 
tained at a considerate expence for the pleasure 
of the royal chace< The park-iwalis were broke 
down, the savage game was abandoned to the darts 
of the soldiers, and the palaces of Sapor wete 
reduced to a^es, by the command of the Romaa 
emperor. Julian, on this occadon, shewed 'him- 
self ignorant, or careless, of the laws of civility, 
which the prudoice and refinement of polished 
ages have established between hostile princes. 
Yet these wanton ravages need not excite in our 
. breasts any vehement emotions of pity or resent- 
ment. A simple, naked statue, finished by the 
hand of a Grecian ardst, is-of more gentiine value 
than alt these rude and costly monuments of 
barbaric labour : and, if we are more deeply 
aiFected by the ruin of a palace, than by the con- 
flagration of a cottage, Qur humanity must have 
formed 
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formal a voy erroneous estimate of the mueiies 

, of human life •. 

Julian was an object of terror and hatred to 
the Persians : and the' painters of that nadon re- 
presented the invader of their country under the 
emblem of a furious lion, who vomited &om his 
mouth a consuming firef. Tp his friends and 
soldiers, the philosophic hero appeared in a mora 
amiable light ; and his virtues were never mors 
conspicuously displayed, than in the last, and 
most active, period of his life. He practised, 
without affort, and almost without merit, the 
habitual qualities of temperance and sobriety. 
According to the dictates of that artificial wis- 
■dom, which assumes an absolute dominion over 

^ the mind and body, be sternly refused himself 
the indulgence of the most natural appetites J. 
In the warm climate of Assyria, which solicited 
a luxurious people to the gratificadoa of every 
sensual desire §, a youthful conqueror preserved 
his chastity pure and inviolate: nor was Julian 
ever 

• The operatiofia of the Assyriaa war an; cfrcumstantblly 
rthted by Aramianus (xxiv. g, 3,. 4, 5.), Libanius Oral. Pa- 
rent, c. 112 — 123. p. 335— 347.),Zo8imua (Liii. p. 168— 
ISa), and Gregory Nazianzen (Oral. iv. p, US. 14*.). 



The tni/itaru criticiims of the saint are devoutly copied by 
TJltemonChii faithful slave. 

f Libaniui de ukiacerdJ Juliani nece, c. 13. p. 162. 

X The famoiu exaropk-it of Cynia, Alexander, and Sdpio< 
were acts of Justice. Jidian'» chastity waa volmttary, and, in 
his opinion, meritorious. 

§ SalluM (»p. Vet. 8(fholiast. Juvcaal, Satir. i. 104.) ob- 
server, that uihrF corrupciiis moribua. The matrons and vir- 
gins of Bahylgn freely mingled with the men, in licentious bin- 
. quels : and a« they felt the intoxication of wine and loTe, tliey 
gradually, and almost comjJetoly, threw aside the encumbrance 
of dress'; ad uttimum ima corporum veUmecta proiiciuct. Q. 
Cunius. V. 1. *^ f J vc 
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ever tempted, even by a motive of curiosity, to chap. 
\hat his female captives of exquiate beauty *, -_ ^ 'r 
who, instead of resisting his power, would have 
disputed with each other the honour of his em- 
braces. With the same firmness that he resisted 
the allurements of love, he sustained the hard- 
^psofwar. When the Romans marched through 
the flat and flooded country, their sovereign, on 
foot, at the head of his legions, shared their fa- 
tigues, and animated their diligence. In every 
useful labour, the hand of Julian was prompt 
and strenuous ; and the imperial purple was v/&. 
and dirty, as the coarse garment of the meanest 
soldier. The two sieges allowed him some re- 
markable opportunities of signalizing his personal 
valour, which, in the improved state of the mi- 
litary aft, can seldom be exerted by a prudent 
general. The emperor stood before the citadel 
of Perisabor, insensible of his extreme danger, 
and encouraged his troops to burst open the 
gates of iron, till he was almost overwhelmed 
under a cloud of missile weapons, and huge 
stones, that were directed against his person. 
'As he examined thft exterior fortifications of 
Maogamalcba, two Persians, devoting themselves 
for their country, suddenly rushed upon him 
with drawn scimitars: the emperor dexterously 
received their blows on his uplifted shield ; and, 
with 

* El vii^inibus autnn, qux spectosc lunt captX) et in P.t- 
«ide, ubi fceminarum pukhrittido excellit, ncc contrectare ali- 
tjuam voluit nee videre. Aramian. xxiv. 4. Tlie native r*.p 
of Pereians is unall and ugly : but it has bcr" impron-J, by 
ttip perpetual mixluiv of Circ3ssi;iii blood (Jlerodot. !, iii. 
c. 97. Euffon, Hi.t. N::tuitl!p, tjiii. iii. p. i^C). 
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CHAP. «ith a steady and well^imed dirust, laid one of 
>_ , ,'. ■ his adveraaiies dead at his feet. The eEteem of a 
prince vho possesses the virtues frhich he ap- 
proves, is the noblest recompence of a deserving 
subject } and the authority which Julian demed 
from his personal merit, enabled him to revite 
and enforce the rigour of ancient discipline, tie 
punished with death, or ignominy, the.niiib&: 
Jiaviour of three troops of horse, who» in a dur- ' 
mish with the Surenas, had tost their honour^ 

.and one of their standards : and he distinguislKd 
with obtidional ' crowns the valour of the fore- 
most soldiers, who had ascoided into the dty of 
Maogamalcha. After the siege of Perisabor, the 
fimmess of the edlperor wa^ exercised by the in-' 
sotent * avarice of the army, who loudly com- 
plained, that their services were rewarded by a 
trifling donative of one hundred pieces of silver. ' 
His just indignation was expressed in the grave 
and manly 4anguage of a Roman. ** Riches are 
** the object of yoiir desires } those riches are Ifi 
'' the hands of the Persians ; and the spoils of 
*' this fruitful country are proposed as the prize 
" of your valour and discipline. Believe me," 
added Julian, ** the Roman republic, which for- 

' ** merly possessed such immense treasures, is noW 
" reduced to want and wrtiChedness ; since ouf 
*< princes have been persuaded, by weak and 
*' interested ministers, to purchase with gold the 
** trantjuillit^ 

* Obftdionglibut coroni* donnti. Ammian. xxiv, 4^ Either 
.Tutian or bi« hittOTiaii were unskilful antiquariei. He tfaouM 
Lave gircr rnura/ erowns. The oAtif/iontf/ Were tbc TCwsrd of 
a general who had di-ltveird • b<«ic£«l citv (AhIu Gelliui, 
N«et. A«ic. T. 6-1. 
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" mlnquiHity of the Barbarians. The revenue chap. 
" is exhausted ; the cities are ruined ; the pro- - -■» 
" vinces are dispeopled. For myself, the only 
*• inheritance that I have received fram my royal 
** ancestors, is a soul incapable of fear i^ and ad ■ , 

""long as I am' convinced that every r«d advan^ 
** tage is seated in the mind, I shall not blush to 
** acknowledge an honourable poverty, which, 
** in the days- of ancient virtue, was considered 
*' as the glory of Fabricius. That glory, and that 
** virtue, triay be your own, if you will listen to 
** the voice of Heaven, and of your leader. But 
*' if you will rashly persist, if you are determined 
** to renew the shameful and mischievous ex- 
** amples of old seditions, proceed. — As it becomes 
** an emperor who has filled the first rank among 
** men, I am prepared to die, standing ; and to 
** despise a precarious life, which, every hour^ 
.*' may depend on an accidental fever. If I have 
** been found unworthy of the command, there 
•• a>e how among you (I speak it with pride and 
** pleasure), there are many chiefs, whose merit 
*' and experience are equal to the conduct of the 
" most important war. Such has been the tem- 
'* per of my reign, that I cdn retire, without 
*' regret, and without apprehensiouj to the 
*' obscurity of a private Station •." The 
modest resolution of Julian was answered by the 
unanimous applause and cheerful obedience of 
Vol. IV. N thd 



• I give this speech as oi'ijfinal and genuine. Air 
miglit near, could iranscribe, asiJ was incapable uf inventing^ 
it. I have used aomc slight fretdom*, and conclude «itli tliri 
most forcible leiitcncc; 
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CHAP, the Romans ; who declared thm confideoce dfv 

1^ ^^^' ■ victory, while they fought under the banners 6f 
thdr heroic prince. Their courage was kindled 
by his frequent and familiar asseveratiiHis (for 
such wishes were the oaths of Julian), '* So may 
" I reduce the Persians under the yoke !" ** Thus 
*' may I restore the strength and splendour of the 
" republic !" The love of fame was the ardmt 
passion of his soul : but it was not before be 
trampled on the ruins of Maogamalcha, that h« 
allowed himself to say, " We have now provided 
*' some materials for the sophist of Antioch *." 

Ke tranf Xhe successful valour of Julian had triumphed 
from over all the obstacles that opposed his march to 

phrun (o 'he gates of Ctedphon. But the reduction, or 

'%aTipU. gygjj tjig siege, of the capital of Persia, was still 
, at a distance : nor can the military conduct of 
the en^>eror be clearly apprehended, without a 
knowledge of the country which was the theatre 
of his bold and, skilful operations t> Twenty 
miles to the south of Bagdad, and on the ea|tera 
bank of the Tigris, the curiosity of travellers has 
observed' some ruins of the pajaces of Ctesiphon» 
which, in the time of Julian, was a great and 
populous city. The name and glory of the ad^ 
jacent Seleucia were for ever extinguished ; and 
the only remaining qOarter of that Greek colony 

had 

* Ammian. zxtT. 3. Libai)im,Orat. Paront.c. 122.p. SfC. 
■^ M. d'Anville (Mem, dc I'Academie dei Inicriptinnit 
torn. xKviii. p. 246 — 2.59.) liaa ascerlaTiied ihe true po«tio* 
and diitancc of Babylon, Seleucia, Ctniphon, Bagdad, &c. 
> the Roman traveller, Pietro della Valle (torn. i. Ie«. xvh, 

p, 650 — 780.), Becms to be the tnoel intrlligent «peetator of 
that famous praviiice. He U a gendcman ai:d a tchoUr, bu; 
iMulcrably Tail and prolix. 
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ilad resumed, unth the Assyrian language and chai^. 
manners, the f»itmdve appellation of Coche: > ^ 't 
Coche Was situate on Ae western ade of the 
Tigris ; but it was natttrally considered as a suburb 
bf Cfeaiphon, with which we may suppose it to 
have been connected by a permanent bridge of 
bcaia. The united paits contributed to form the 
common epithet of Al Modain, the cities, 
which the Orientals have bestowed on the winte^ 
residence of the Sassanides ; and the whole cir- 
cinnfer«nce of the Persian capital was strongly 
fortified by the waters ftf the river, by lofty w^ls^ 
Aid by impracticable morasses. Near the ruins 
of Seleucia, the tamp of Julian was fixed ; and 
secured^ by a ditch and rampart, against the sal-^ 
lies of the numerous and enterprising garrison of 
Coche. In this fruitful and pleasant eountry, the 
Xlonans were plentiiiiU)' suppHed with water and 
forage ; and several forts which might have em^ ' 
barrassed the motions of the army, submitted^ 
after some resistance, to the efforts of their valour; 
The Beet passed from the Euphrates into an arti'- 
ficial derivation of that river, which pours a 
copious and navigable stream into the Tigris, 
at a small distance beloto the great city. If tbey 
had followed this royal canal, which bore the 
iiame of Nahar-Malcha", the intermediate situi 
ation of Coche would have -separated the fleet 
and army of Julian ; and the rash attempt of 
N S steering 

• The royal canal (Htikar M^eha) might be succrasiveljr 
testorwi, altercti, divided, ^e. (Ccllariia, Gfograph. Antiq; 
ioni. ii. p. 453.) : and these changes may seive to explain ili* 
teeming contradictions of antiquity, ■ In the time of Julian, it 
tnuat hare fallen into the Euphrates hilav Ctetiphoni 
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CHAP. Steering against the current 'of the Tigris, and 
1 ^ ' ■ forcing their way through the midst of a hostUe 
capital, must have been attended with the total 
destruction of the Roman navy. The prudence 
<^ the emperor foresaw the danger, and pro* 
vided the remedy. As he had minutely studied 
the operations of Trajan in the same country^ 
he soon recollected, that his warlike predecessor 
had dug a new and navigable canal, which, lea- 
ving Coche on the right hand, conveyed the 
waters of the Nahar-Malcha into the river Ti- 
gnst at some distance ait^ the cities. From the 
information of the peasants, Julian ascertained 
the vestiges of this ancient work, which were 
almost obliterated by design or accident. By the 
indefatigable labour of the soldiers, a broad and 
deep channel was speedily prepared for the recep- 
ticm of the Euphrates. A strong dike was con- 
structed to interrupt the ordinary currait of the 
Nahar-Malcha : a flood of waters rushed impe- 
tuously into their new bed ; and the Roman fleet, 
steering their triumphant course into the Tigris, 
derided the vain and ineffectual barriers, which 
the Per^ans of Ctesiphoa had erected to oppose 
their passage. 
rw^ of As it became necessary to transport the Roman 
illdvinwy ■^'■'^y °^^^ 'h^ Tigris, another labour presented 
eftheRo- itself, of Icss toil, but of more danger, than the 
preceding expedition. The stream was broad 
' and rapid } the ascent ste^ and diflicuh ; and the 
intrenchments, which had been formed on the 
ridge of the opposite, bank, were lined with a 
iinmi'tous army of heavy cuirassiers, deyterous 
archers, 
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krchci6,''an(l huge elephants ; who (according to chap. 
the extravagant hyperbole of Libanius) coidd t^ ^ m<l 
trample, whh the ^ame ease, a field of com, or ^ 
a legion of Romans *. In the presence of such 
an enemy, the construction of a bridge was im- 
practicable; and die intrepid prince, who instantly ' 
seized the (mly possible expedient, concealed his 
design, dU the moment of execution, from the 
knowledge' of the Barbarians, of hia own troc^, 
and even of his generals themselves. Under the 
specious pr^eace of examining the state of the 
magazines, fourscore vessels wer* gradually un- 
laden ; and a select detachment, apparently de-. 
stined for some-secret expedition, was qrdered to 
stand to their arms on the first signal. Julian 
disguised the silent anxiety of his own mind with 
smiles of confidence and joy i and amused the 
hostile nations with the spectacle of military 
. games, which he insultingly celebrated under the 
walls of Coche. The day was consecrated to 
pleasure ; but, as soon as the hour of supper wasr 
past, the emperor summoned the generals to his. 
toit; and acquainted them, that he Iiad fixed 
that night for the passage of the Tigris. They 
stood in ^ent and respectful astonishment j but, 
when the venerable Sallust assumed the privilege 
of his age and experience, ihe rest of the chi^^ 
supported with freedom the weight of hkpni- 
N 3 dent 

♦ JOmi fttyitmt iXi^nwF, «^ int i^yti }ix njcwn iXtut, uu ^- 
xnyyti, V*" n'"t beau que \e vr^ j a maxim which ibo.ul^ 
be uiBcribed on the desk of every rHetoncian. 
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CHAP, dent Tononstrances *. Juliui contented hbnsetf 
I with observing, that conquest and safety depended 
on the attempt ; that, instead of diminishing, the 
numljer of their enemies would be increased, by 
successive reinforcements ; ^nd that a longer de- 
lay would neither contract the breadth of the 
stream, nor level the height of the bink. The 
signal was instantly given, and obeyed : the 
most impatient of the legionaries leaped into iiye 
vessels that lay nearest to the bank ; ■ and as they 
plied their oar's with intrepid diligence, they were 
lost, after a few moments, in the darkness of the 
night. A fiame arose on the opposite side ; and 
Julian, who too clearly understood that his fdre> 
most vessels, in attempting to hnd, had been 
fired by the enemy, dexterously converted their 
extreme danger into a presage of victory. ** Our 
f* feljow-soldiers," he eagerly exclaimed, •* are 
** already masters of the bank ; see — they make 
** the appointed dgnal ; let us hasten to emulate 
** and assist thdr courage.** The united and 
rapid motion of a great fleet broke the violence 
of the current, and they reached t^^e eastern shore 
of the Tigris with sufficient speed to extinguish 
the flames, and rescue their adventurous com< 
panions. The difficulties of a steep and lofty 
ascent were increased by the wright of armour, 
and ,the darkness of the night. A shower of 
Stones, darts, and iire, was incessantly discharged 



^ Libanius alludes to the most powerful of the funeral), 
have ventured to name Salintt. Ammianui says, of all the 



kaders) quod acri melii tcrriti duces concordi prccatti tlct^ 
Drpbibere tentarent. 
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lin the heads of the assailants; who» after aa cHAfl 
arduous struggle, climbed the bank, and stood ^.^'^' T ,. 
victcMious upon the rampart. As soon as they 
possessed a more. equal geld, Julian, who, with 
his light iniwtry, had -led the attack*, darted 
throi^h the ranks a skilful and experienced 
eye : his bravest soldiers, according to the pre- 
cepts of Homer t, were distribtited in the front 
and rear ; and all the trumpets of the imperial 
army sounded to battle. The Romans, after 
sending up a military shout, advanced in mea- 
sured stq>s to the animating notes of martial 
muuc ; launched their formidable javelins ; and 
rushed forwards with drawn swords, to deprive 
the Barbarians, by a closer onset, of the advan- 
tage of their missile weapons. The whole en- 
gagement lasted above twelve hours i till the 
gradual retreat of the Persiafis was changed into 
a disorderly Bight, of which the shameful eic- 
wnple was given by the principal leaders, and 
the Surenas himself. They were pursued to the . 
gates of Ctesiphon ; and the conquerors might ' 
have altered the dismayed city {, if that gene- 
ral, Victor, who was dangqxously wbunded wltb 
N4 an 

* Hinc Inwmtor , , . (nys Anmianaa) ipK cum Irvli 
artnatUTZ auxiliiii per prima postrcmaque ducuimn, &c. Yet 
'Zoimiu, his fnmd, doei not allow him to pass tlie rircr till 
two days after the battl?. 

f Secundum Homericam digpositkniem. A aimilar dispo- 
sition it aicrib«l to the vntt Nertor, in the fourth book of 
• the niad ; and Homer wai aejer abBrnt from t^e mind of Ju^ 

J Penai terrore subito miacuerunt, veni«que agminibofl to- 
liut g^ia> apertas CteiiphoDtia portai victor miW tntrlatet, 
iii major prxdarum occatio fuiasel, quam cura Tictoriae (Sex- 
lus Rufili de Provinci's) c. 28,). Their avarice might di*- 
poK them (q bear the adiice of Victor. 
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f H AP. an arrow, had not conjured them to desist from a 
] ■ ^ ' i^sh attempt, which must be fatal, if it "Arere oot 
succe^ul. On their ^de, the Romans acknow- 
ledged the loss of only seventy-five men ; while 
they affirmed, that the Barbarians had left on 
the iicjd of battle two thousand Bye hundred, or 
even six thousand, of thejr bravest soldiers. The ■ 
spoil was such as jiught he expected from the . 
riches and luxury of an oriental can^p ; large 
quantities of ^Iver and gold, splendid arms and 
trappings, and beds and cables of massy silv^*. 
The victorious emperor distributed, as the re? 
yards of valour, some honourable gifts, civic, 
.- -.' and mural, and naval, crowns ; which he, and 

perhaps he alone, esteemed more precious than 
the wealth of Asia. A solemn sacrifice v^ ofy 
fercd to the god of war, but the appearances of 
the victims threatened the most inauspicious events; 
■SloA Julian Sooa discovered, by less ambiguous ' 
. signsj that he had now reached the term of his 
prosperity *, 
IIiuttiM Qj^ ^:^ second day after the battle, the domes- 
f^*^"* dc guard?, the Jovians and HercuUans, and the 
Uao^A-D. remaininir troops, which fiomposed near twcv 

6«, June. ... ^ , r , *^ , r , 

' " thirds of the whole arjny, were securely wafted 

over the Tigris f. While the Persians beheld 

from 

t The hboqt of thf canal, the pauage of the Ti^e, and 
the Tictoiy, are deidibed by Ammiuitu (xiiv. 5. 6-)> Ltba- 
niuB (Oral. Parent, c 124—123. p. 347—353. Greg. Nt, 
zianzen (Orat. iv.p. ll5.},Zosimus (1. iii. p. 181— 183.), 
t^id Sextui Rufus (de Provincii*) c. 23.). 

+ The fleet and vrtnj were Formed in three diHs'ions, of 
^hich the fint onlj- had passed during the night (Ammiari. 
xxiW 
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from the walls of Cteaiphon the desolation of the ^^^' 
adjacent country, Julian cast many an anxious fc — < ' ' 
look towards the North, in full expectation, th^ 
as he tuDUelf had Tictoriously penetrated to the 
capital of Sapw, the march and jun(:don of his 
lieutenants, Sebastian and Procopius, would be 
executed with the same courage and diligence. 
His expectations were disappointed by the trea- 
chery of die Armeiuan king, whg permitted, and 
most probi^ly directed, the desertion of his auxi- 
liary troops from the camp of the Romans * ; 
and by the dissensions of the two generals, who 
were incapable of forming or executing any plan 
fot- the public service. When the emperor had 
relinquished the hope of this important reinforce- 
ment, he condescended to hold a council of war, 
and approved, after -a full debate, the sentiment 
of those -generals, who dissuaded the mege of 
Ctesiphon^ as a ^uitless and pernicious under- 
taking. It is not easy for us to concave, by 
what arts of fortification, a city thrice beaeged 
{md taken by the predecessors of Julian, could 
be rendered impregnable against an army of axty 
thousand Rtmians, commanded by a brave and 
experienced general, and -abimdantly supplied 
with 

^xiv. 6-}. The tranr ^uf*;M>, whom Zotimui trantporta on 
tLe third dny (1. iii. p. IB^.), might consist of ttie prutect- 
pra, ainong wlmm the historian Amtnianun, and the future em- 
peror Jovian, actualljr served, eome ickook of the demalia, and 
perhaps the Jovians and Herculians, who often did duty a« 
guards. 

* Mose« of Cboiene (Hist. Annen. I, iii. c. I^ p. 216.) 
■uppliea us with a national tradition, and a ^uiioui Inter. I 
have borrdwed only the trading circumuance, which is ooMisr 
- friit with truth, prohabilityi and Lib^aiui (Omt. Faretitr 
f. 131.p:S55.). , 
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CHAP, with ships, provisions, battering engines, and 
»— T y .i ' -- military stores. But we may rest assured, from 
the love of glory, and contempt of danger, which. 
formed the character of Julian, that he was not 
discouraged by ^^y trivial or imaginary obsta- 
cles *. At the very time when he declined ijie 
siege of Ctenphon, he rejected, with obstinacy 
and disi^iin, the most flattering offers of a nego- 
ciation of peace. Sapor, who had been so long 
accustomed 'to th€ tardy ostentation of Constan- 
tius, was surprised by the intrepid diligence of 
his successor. As far as the confines of In<Ua and 
Scythia, the satraps of the distant provinces were 
ordered to assemble their troops, and to march, 
without delay, to the assistance of thar monarch.^ 
But their preparations were dilatory, their mo# 
tions stow } and before Sapor could lead an army 
into the field, he received the melancholy intd' 
ligence of the devastation of Assyria^ the ruin of 
his palaces, and the slaughter t^ his bravest 
troops, who defended the passage of the TUgris; 
The pride of royalty was humbled in the dust ; 
he took his repast on the ground > and the dis- 
order of his hair expressed the grief and anxiety 
of his mind. Perhaps he would not have refused 
to purchase, with one half of his kingdom, the - 
oafety of the remainder ; and he would have 
gladly subscribed liimself, in a treaty of peace, 

the 

* Civkai ineipagnabilla, factnus audax rt Jmportunum, 
AiDinianuB, mit. 7. Hti frllow-spldier, Eiitropiua, turns aside 
.from the diflicuhy, Awyriamqnc populstui, castra apud Cie- 
^phontem ttatiTa aliqtundiu habuit : t^nie^ineque victor, Su\ 
■%■ 16, Zoiiirus is Mtfitl or ignorant, and Socrates inatcdrai-'i 
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the futhfal and dependent ally of the Roman chap. 
conqueror. Under thfe preteijce of private busi- ^ '■ 
Bess, a nnmster of rank and confidence was se- 
cretly dispatched to embrace the knees of Hor-< 
misdas, and to request, in the language of a sup- 
pliant, that he might be introduced into the 
presence of the emperor. The Sassanian ptince, 
wbefher he listened to the voice of pride or hu- 
manity, whether he consulted the sentiments of , 
his birth, or the duties of his »tuation, was' 
squally inclined to promote a salutary measure, ' 

which would terminate the calamities of Persia, 
, and secure the triumph of Rome. He was asto- 
pished by the inflexible JRrmness of a hero, who 
remembered, most unfortunately for himself, and 
for his country, that Alexander had uniformly 
rejected the proportions of Dariu6. But as Ju- 
lian was sensible, that the hope of a safe and 
honour;d>le peace might coo! the 'ardour of his 
troops; he earnestly requested, that Hormisdas 
would privately dtstniss the minister of Sapor, 
and conceal th» dangerous temptation irom the 
knowledge of the camp *. 

The honour, as well as interest, of Julian, Hebami 
forbade Mm to consume his time under the im- '"' '"'■ 
jH^gnable walls of Ctesiphon ; and as o6:en as 
he defied the Barbarians, who defended the city, 
to meet him on the open plain, they prudently 
replied, 

• LibaniiM, Orat. Paiwit. c. ISO. p. 354. c. 139. p. 361. 
Socrates, L. iii. c. 21. The eccleiiattical hiscorian impute* the 
tefiual of peace to the advice of Maximus. Such adrice wai 
(inwortby of a pbUoBopher ; but the phikMOpher wh« likewice 
if. pa^ician, who flactered the hopes and paHiuiK of hia master. 
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CHAP, replied, that if he deared to exercise his valour, 
• UL , I ' - he might seek the army of the Great King. He 
felt the insult, and he accepted the advice. In;- 
^ stead of confining his servile march to the banks 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, he resolved to 
imitate the adventurous spirit of Alexander, and 
tx^y to advance into the inland provinces, till 
he forced his rival to contend with him, perhaps 
in the plains of Arbela, for the emjHre of Asia. 
The magnanimity of Julian was applauded and 
betrayed, by the arts of a noble Persian, who, 
in the cause of tiis country, had generously sub- 
mitted to act a part full of dangn-, of felsehood, 
and of shame *. With a train of fiiithful fol- 
lowers, he deserted to the imperial camp ; ex- 
posed, in a specious tale, the injuries vtuch he 
had sustained i exaggerated the cruelty of Sapor> 
the discontent of the people, and the weakness of 
the monarchy } qnd confidently offered hiiosetf as 
the hostage and guide of the Roman march. 
The most rational grotmds of suspician wo'e 
urged, without effect, by the wisdom and expe- 
rience of Hormisdas ; and the credulous Julian, 
receiving the traitor into Us bosom, was per- 
suaded to issue an hasty order, which, in the opi- 
nion c^ mankind, appeared to arrai^ his pru^ 
doice, and to endanger his safely. He destroyed, 
m a single hour, the whole navy, which had been 
transported 

• The arli of this new ^opynw (Greg, Naztanzen, Orat. 
iv. p. 115, il6.), may derive some credit (rom the testimonjc 
f>f two abbrcxiatoTB (Smtns Rufus and Victor), and the ca- 
siiat hints of Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 154. p. 357.) and 
Ammianut (itsiv. "■)- The conrse o: genuine history is in. 
tcrrupted by a moat unseasonable chaam in the test of Aiq- 
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transported Aove five hundred mites, at so great chap. 
an ezpence of toil, of treasure, and of blood. i_ , >'■< 
Twelve, or, ax the most, twenty-two, small ves- 
seU were saved, to accompany, on carriages, the 
march of the army, and to form occa^onal 
bridges for the passage .of the rivers. A supply 
of twenty days' proinsions was reserved for the 
use of the soldiers ^ and the rest of the magazines, 
with a fleet of eleven hundred vessels, which 
rode at anchor in the Tigris, were abandoned to 
the flames, by the absolute command of the em- 
pCTor. Tile Christian bishops, Gregory and 
Augusda, insult the madness of the apostate, 
who executed, with his own hands, the sentence 
of divine justice. Their authority, of less weight, 
perhaps, in a military question, is confirmed by 
the cool judgment of an experienced soldi^, 
who was himself spectator of the conflagration, 
and who could not disapprove the reluctant mur- 
murs of the troops •• Yet there are not want- 
ing some specious, and perhaps' solid, reasons, 
which might justify the resolution of Julian. 
llie navigation of the Euphrates never ascended 
above Babylon, nor that of the Tigris above 
Opis"t. The distance of the last-mentioned city 
from the Roman camp was not very considerable ; , 
, and 

• See Ammianus (««iv. T-), Libanius (Oral. Parentalij, 
c. ISii, 13S. p. 356, 357.), Zosimus, (1. iii. p. 163.), ZTonanw 
(tonv. ii. t. xiu. p. 26.), Gregory {Omt. iv. p. 116.), Au- 

fustin (de Civiute Dei, 1. iv. e. 29. 1. ». c. 21. ). Of these, 
.ibanius alftQe attempts a faint apology for his hero ; who, 
according to Ammianiu, pronounced his own condemnation, 
by a tardy and incfTectuaJ attempt to extinguish the flames. 

t Coiwult HerodotuB (L i. c. 194.), Strabo (L xvi. 
p. 107+.J, and Taremicr (p. !. 1. ii. p. 152.;. 
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CKAP. and Julian must socm have renounced the viuil 
^m.^~'.„i and impracticable atteajpt of forcing upwards a 
great fleet against the stream of a rapid river *» 
which in several places was embarrassed by natu- 
ral or artificial cataracts f. The power of sails 
or 'oars was insufGcient ; it became necessary to 
tow the ships Against the current of the river ; the 
strength of twenty thousand soldiers was exhausted 
in this tedious and servile labour ; and if the 
Romans continued to march along the banks of 
the Tigris, they could only expect to return home 
without achieving any enterprise worthy of the 
genius or fortune of thdr leader. If, on the ' 
contrary, it was adviseable to advance into the 
inland country, the destruction of the fleet and 
magazines was the only measure which could 
save that valuable prize from the hands of the 
numerous and active troops which might end* 
denly be poured from the gates, of Ctesiphonv 
Had the arms of Julian been victorious, we 
should now admire the conduct, as well as the 
courage, of a hi^ro, who, by depriving bis soU 
diers of the hopes of a retreat, left them only the 
alternative of death or conquest {. 

• The 

• A celeritate Tigris incipit vocarii ita appellant Medi w- 
gittam. PUn, Hist. Natur. n. 31. 

f One of these diket, which prtiduce* an artificial cascade 
or cataiacti is described by Tavernier (part i. 1. ti. p. 226. ] 
and Thcveiwt (part ii. I i. p. 193.}. The Peraians, or A»- 
■yriaiia, bboiircdto iotemipt the navigation of the river (Stn^ 
bo, i. XT. p. 107S. D'Annlle, I'Euphnuc « ie Tigre, p. 98, 
99). . 

} Recollect the successful and applauded rashifcss of Af^- 
thodes and Cottez, who biirat their ships oa the coasts of A- 
frka and Mcxicoi 
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The cumbersoiQe train of artillery and wag- chap, 
gons, vhich retards the operadcnu of a modem ..^ ^„,'_. 
army, were in a gre^t measure unknown in the ^^^^ ^ 
caropsofthe Romans *. Yet, in every age, the g»uws»- 
subsistence of sixty thousand men must have been 
one of the most important cares of a prudent 
general ; and that subsistence could only be drawn 
. ^om his own or from the enemy's country. Had 
it been possible for Julian to maintain a bridge of 
communication on the Tigris, and to preserve 
the conquered places of Assyria, a desolated pro. 
vince could not afford any large or regular 8up> 
plies, in a season of the year when the lands were 
covered by the inundation of the Euphrates t> 
and the unwholesome air was darkened with 
swarms of innumerable insects *. The appear-, 
ance of the hostile country was far more inviting. 
The extensive region that lies between the river 
Tigris and the mountains of Media, was filled 
with villages and towns ; and the fertile sm!, for 
the most part, was in a very improved state of 
cultivation. 

• See the judiciout reflectioDt of the Author of the Euai 
lur la Tactique, torn. ii. p. 2«7 — 353., «ikJ the learned remarki 
of M. Guichardt, {Nouveaiix Mcmoires Militairen, torn, i^ ' 

p. 351 — S62.) OD the baggnge and subsistence of the Rotnaa 

f The Tigris ri«ei to the south, the Euphrates to the north 
of the Annenian mountaiDE. The former oyeriluws in March, 
the latter in July, These circumstances are well explained ia 
ihe Geographical Disaertation of Foster, inserted in Spelman'j 
Expedition of Cyrua, vol. ii. p. 26. 

.J AmmiaBui (xxiv. 8.) deccnbes, as he had felt, the incon- 
renjcncy of the aood, tJie heat, and tlie inseeO. The lands of 
Assyria, oppressed by the Turks,- and ravaged by the Curds, 
or Arabs, yield an increase of ten, fifteen, and twenty-fold, for ■ ^ ' ■ 
the seed which is cast into the ground by the wretched and 
unskilful husbandman, Vovages dc Ni.buhr, torn. ii. p. '£79. 
2S5. • ■ ■ " . 
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CHAP, cultivation. JuHan might expect, that a- con- 
■ ,- "■ quCTor, who possessed the two forcible instruments 
of persuasion, steel and gold, would easily pro* 
cure a plentiful subsistence" from the fears or ava- 
rice of the natives. But on the approach of the 
Romans, this rich and smiling prospect was in- 
stantly blasted. Wherever they moved, the in- 
habitants deserted the open villages, and took 
shelter in the fortified towns ; the cattle was 
driven away ; the grass and ripe com were con- 
sumed with fire ; and, as soon as the flames had 
subsided which interrupted the march of Julian, 
lie beheld the melancholy face of a smoking and 
naked desert. This desperate but effectual me^ 
thod of defence, can only be executed by the 
enthusiasm of a people who prefer their inde- 
pendence to their property ; or by the rigour of 
an arbitrary government, which consults the pub- 
lic safety without submitting to their inclinattontf 
the liberty of choice. On the present occaaionj 
the zeal and obedience of the Peruans seconded 
the commands^ of Sapor ; and the emperor was 
soon reduced to the scanty stock of provisions, 
which continually wasted in his hands. Before 
they were -entirely consumed, he might still have 
reached the wealthy and unwarlike cities of £c> 
batana, or Susa, by the eflbrt of a rapid and well- 
directed march • ; but he was deprived of this 
last resource by his ignorance of the roads, and by 

the 

• Isidore of Oiarax (Manaion. Parthic. p. 5, 6. ia Hud' 
toni Gcograph. Miaur, turn, ii.) reckons 12U tcliznifrom Se- 
fcucia, and Thevenoi (part i. L i. ii. p. 209—2+5.), 128 
houri of march from Bagdad to EcbaUns, or Hantadam. 
Thete Dirasures cannot GK<--ced ui ordinary p:u'3<ang, at three 
RjunuB mile*. 
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the perfidy of his guides. The Romans wan- ^^^J- 
dered sereral days in the country to the eastward t— y ■»■< 
of Bagdad : the Persian deserter, who had art- 
fully led them into the snare, escaped from their 
resentment ; and hb followers, as soon as they 
were put to the torture, confiessed the secret of 
the cons{»racy. The visionary conquests of Hyr- 
cania and Ini^a, which had so long amused, 
■ now tormented, the mind of Julian. Conscious ' 
that his own imprudence was the cause of the 
public distress, he anxiously balanced the hopes 
of safety -or succesR^'^^vfthout obtaining a satis- 
factory an^SKCT either from gods or men. At 
ieogth, as the only practicable measure, he em- 
braced the resolution of directing bis steps to^ 
wards the banks of the Tigris, with the design of ^ 
saving the aimy by a hasty march to the (Jonfinea 
of Corduene; a fertile and' friendly' province^ 
vdiich aqknowiedged the sovereignty 'of Rome. 
The desponding troops obeyed the signal of the 
retreat, only acrenty days after they had passed the 
■Chabotas, with th« sanguine expectation of sub- ''"^' ^* 
■verting the throne of Peraa ■• 

As long as the Romans seemed to advance R^rnt 
into the country, their march was observed and of the Ro- 
insulted from a' distance, by several bodies of •'^ **"■!'• 
Persian cavalry j who shewing themselves some- 
times ill loose, and sometimes in closer, order. 
Vol. IV. O faintly 

• The niar,.Ii of Julian from Ctcsiplvon is circumstsutially, 
fcut nol clearly, described by Ammiamis [xxiv, 7, 8.), Liiir'- 
uius (Orat. Parcm. c. 13t. p. 3.57.), and Zosimus (1. iii. 
p. IS'i.). The two-lait sv-em ignorant that tlioir coniiufrir 
wM retreating ; and Ltbaniiis absurdly canfinej liim to t!ie 
bank* of the Tigi-is. , 
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C b A F. fiuntly skinnish^d with the advanced goards. 

1,11 - ,' ■ These detafchments were, however, supported by 
a much greater force ; and the heads of the co- 
lunms were no sooner pointed towards the Tigris, 
than a cloud of dust arose on the plain.- The 
Romans, who now aspired only to' the permissifm 
of a safe and speedy retreat, endeavoured ta 
persuade themselves, that this formidable a[^>ear* 
ance was occasioned by a troop of wild asses, or 
perhaps by the i^jproach of some friendly Arabs. 
They halted, pitched their. teats, fortified their 
camp, passed the whole night in contisual alarms ; 
and discovered, at the dawn of day, that they 
were surrounded by an army of Persians. Thk 
army, which might be considered only as the 
van of the Barbarians, was soon followed by 
the m:an body of cuirassiers, archers, and ele- 
phants^ commanded by Meranes, a general of 
rank and reputation. He was accompanied by 
two of the kmg's sons, and many of the principal 
satraps ; and hme and expectation exaggerated 
the strength of the remaining powers, which 
slowly advanced uAdcr the eondnet of Sapor 
himself. As the Romans cVsntinued their march, 
their long array, which was forced to bend, or 
divide, according to the varipties of the ground, 
afforded frequent and favoorable opportunities 
to their vigilant enemies. The Persians repeat- 
edly charged with fury ; they were repeatedly 
repulsed with firmness ; and the action at Ma- 
ronga, which almost deserved the name of a 
battle, was marked by a considerable loss of satraps 
and elephants, perhaps of equal value in the eyes 

pf 
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6f th«r monarch. These splendid advatata^^ chap: 
were not obtained without an adequate- slaughter ^ 

on the side of -the Romans : several officers of 
distinction were either killed or wounded ; and 
the emperor himself, who« on all occasions of 
danger, insfared and guided the valour of hiA 
troops, was obliged to expose his person, and 
exert his abilities. The weight of offenmve and 
defensive arms, which still constituted the strength 
and safety of the Romans, disabled them from 
making any long or effectual pursuit ; and as the 
horsemen of the East were trained to dart their 
javelins, and shoot their arrows,-.at full speed, 
and in every posable direction*, the cavalry of 
Peraa was never more formidable than in the 
moment of a rapid and disorderly. flight; But 
the most certain and irreparable loss of the Ro> 
inans, was that of. time. The hardy veterans^ 
acoistomed to the cold climate of Gaul and Ger- 
many, fainted unde^ the sultry heat of an As; 

, Syrian summer 1 -Iheif Vigour was exhausted by 
the incessant repetition of marcK and coinbat j 

■ and the progress df the army was suspended by 
the precautions of a sidw and dangerous retreat^ 
in the presence of an active enemyi Every dayi 
every hour, as the supply diminished, the value 
and price of subsistence increased in the Roman 
'O 3 camp^ 

* Chardin, the nioitjudicious of modem travcllors, iJcicnbt'i 
^(tom. iii. p. 57, 58, a^L-. edit, iu +to.) the educalimi and (!ex- 
terity of the Persian horsemen. BrissonJus (ie Regno Petsi- 
ep, p. 650. 661, &cO hascollurtt'd tlietestinyjuin of ontiiiiii; 
ti". 
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camp *. Julian, who always contented himself 
■- with such food as a hungry soldier would hare 
disdained, distributed, for the use of the troops^ 
the provisions of the Imperiiat houaehold* and 
whatever could be ^»ared from the sumpto-- 
fcorsea of the tribunes and generals. Bui thi» 
feeble relief served only to aggravate the sense 
of the public distress ; And the Romans begaa 
to entertain' the most gloomy apprehensions, that 
before they could reach thefrontiere of the «n- 
pire, they should all perish, either by femine, or 
by the sword of the Barbarians f. 

While Julian struggled with the almost insu- 
perable difficulties of his .'sltuatton, the sitent 
hours of the night- were sttU devoted (o study 
and conteinpl^ion. Whenever he closed hi» 
eyes in short and interpujMed slumbers, his mii^d 
was agitated with painful anxiety ; dot can it b« 
thought surprising, that the Genius of the empire 
should (»ice more appev before him, covering 
with a funereal veil, his head, fmd his hinn dt 
abundance, and slowly retirii^ from the imperial 
tent. I'he monarch started from his couch, and 
stepping forth, to refresh his wearied spirits with 
the coolness of the midnight air, he beheld a 
fiery 

* In Mark AjitMiy's retreat, an attic chenix add iar fifty 
drachmX) or, in other wurda, a pound ef flaur for twelve or' 
fourteen shillings : barley-bread was told for its weight in !.il' 
^■cr. It i» impossible to pemae the interesting nAnagve of 
■plutarch (com. v. p. Iffli— 116.), withoiit percciting iihat 
Mark Antony and Jiiliiin were pursued by the same enemies, 
anil invi>K'ed in tlic ami distress. 

t Ammian. xxiv. «. nv. 1. Zoiimis, 1. iii. p. 18i, l«v - 
tm. Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 13*. 135. p. 357, 358, S5iK 
'flic sophist of Anioch appeals ignorant that ths' troops wetr 
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Jieiy meteor, which shot athwart the sky, and chap. 
suddenly vanished. Julian was convinced that ■,„, , "■ 
he had seen the menacing countenance of the 
god of war * i the council which he summoned* 
of Tuscan haruspices f, unanimously [u-onounced 
that he should abstain from action : but, on 
this occasion, necessity* and reason were more 
prevalent i than superstition } and the trumpets 
sounded at the break of day. The anqy marched 
through a hilly country ; and the hills had . 
been secretly occupied by the Persians. Juliatf 
led the van, with the skill and attention of a cohf 
summate general ; he was alarmed by the intel- 
ligence that his rear was suddenly attacked. The 
heat of the weather had tertipted him to lay aside 
liis cuirass ; but he snatched a shield from one of ' 
his attendants, and hastened, with a sufficient 
reinforcement, to the relief of the rear-guard. 
A similar danger recalled the intrepid prince to 
the defence of tl^e front ; and, as he galloped 
t>etween the columns, the centre of the left was 
attacked, and almost' overpowered, by a furious 
charge c^ the Perdan cavalry and elephants. i 

7'his huge body was soon defeated, by the well- 
O 3 timed 

• Ammian. xif. 2- liilhn had sworn in a passion, nun- i -^ 

^uam se Marti sacra faclunim (xxir. 6.). Sucli whimsical J 
quamU were not uncommpit betWixn the goda and theirineo- 
lent votaries ; and even the prudent Au^ustuB, after his fleut 
had been tnice shipwrecked, excluded Neptune from the ho- 
nours of public processions. SfC Hume's PtiUosophical Re-, 
tections. E$ttjs, »ol. ii. p, +18. 

+ They still i^ined the monopoly of the vain, but lucra-r 
tive* science, which had been invented in Hctniria ; and prot 
fessed to derive their knowledge of signs and omcnS) from (li« 
a.iciojit books of T^qnilius, a Tuscan sagL'. 
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timed evolution ef the light iniuntry, wlio aimed 
thar jveapons, with dexterity and effect, against 
the backs of the horsemen, and the legs of the 
elephants. The Barbarians, flt-d ; and Julian, 
who was foremoa in every danger, animated the 
pursuit with his voice and gestures. His trem- 
bling guacds, scattered and oppressed by the dis- 
orderly throng of friends and enemies, reminded 
their fearless sovereign that he was without ar* 
tnour } and conjured him to decline the fall of 
the impending ruin. As the)- exclaimed ?, a • 
cloud of darts and arrows was discharged from the 

' flying squadrons ; and a javelin, after razing the 
skin of his arm, transpierced llie ribs, and iixed 
in the inferior part of the liver. Julian attempted 

.to draw the deadly weapon from his side; but 
his fingers were cut by the sharpness of the 
steel, and he fell senseless from his Jiorse. His 
guards flew to his relief ; and tlie wounded em- 
peror was gently raised from the ground, and 
conveyed out of the tumult of the battle into aa 
adjacent tent. The report of the melancholy 
event passed irom.rank to rank i but the grief of 
the Romans inspired tlien> with invincible valour, 
and the desire of revenge. The bloody and 
obstinate conflict was maintained by the two 
armies, till they were separated by the total dark- 
ness of the night. The Peraans derived some 
honour from the advantage which they obtairted ■ 
against 

• Cbmabant hioc indc eamtidaii (sec the note of Vale&iui) 
quoj disjecerat terror, uc fugientium molem tanqutun ntiaam 
iiule compositt culminis declinaret. Ammiiin. kxv. S. 
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gainst the left wing, where AnatoUus, master of chap. 
the offices, was slain, and the pracfect Sallust>vcry -. . '■ 
narrowly escaped. But the event of the day was 
adverse to the Barbarians. They abandoned the 
field ; their two generals, Meranes and Nohor< 
dates *, fifty nobles or satraps, and a multitude of 
tlieir bravest soldiers : and the success of the Ro- 
mans, if Julian had survived, might have been im- 
proved into a decisive and useful victory. 

The first words that Julian uttered, after hie Theae»A 
recovery from the fainting fit into which he had j^. ^ 383, 
been thrown by loss of blood, were expressive of *■"" ^^• 
bis martial spirit. He ^called for his horse and 
arms, and was impatient to rush into the battle. 
His remaining stroigth was exhausted by the 
painful effort i and the surgeons who examined 
his wound, discovered the symptoms of ap- 
proaching death. He employed the awful mo- 
ments with the firm temper of a hero and asage i 
the philosophers who had accompapied him in 
this fatal expedition, compared the tent of Julian 
with the prison of Socrates j and the spectators, 
whom duty, or friendship, or curiosity, had as- 
sembled round his couch, listened with respect- 
ful grief tq the funeral oration of their dying 
emperor f* " Friends and fellow-soldiers, the 
4 " seasonable 

* Sapor himBFir declared to the Romans, that it w3i bi« 
yncticc, to comfort the families oi hia decFa»ed satraps, by 
•ending theni) aa a prneut, the heads of the goardi and officer^ 
who had not iallen by their ma.'CeT'B ude. Libaniiw, de nece 
JuUan. ulcit. c xtii. p. 163. 
' -t" The character and situation of Julian might countenance 
the suspicion, that he !ind previously composed the elaborate 
oration^ 
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CHAP. '* seasonable period of my departure is now ar* 
■„ , , '■ " rived, and I discharge, with the cheofulness 
" of a ready debtor, the demands of' nature, 
*' I have learned from philosophy, how much the 
*' Goul is more excellent than the bo<ly ; and that 
" the separation of the nobler substance should 
" be the subject of joy, rather than of affliction. 
" I have learned from religion, that an early 
** death has often been the reward of piety • ; 
<< and I accept, as a favour of the gods, the 
, *' mortal strofce that secures me from the dan-r 

*• ger of disgracing a character, which has hi- 
*' therto been supported by virtue and fortitude. 
*' I die without remorse, as I have lived with- 
*' out guilt. I am pleased to reflect on the in- 
** nocence of my private life j and I can affirm 
?* with confiderice, that the supreme authority, 
'.* that emanation of the Divine Power, has beat 
*' preserved in my hands pure and immaculate. 
*.' Detesting the corrupt and destrucdve maxims 
f* of despotiran^ I have considered the happiness 
** of the people as the end of government.' 
** Submitting my actions to the taws of prudence, 
** of justice, and of moderation, I have trusted 
f the event to the care of Providence. Peace 
f was the object of my counsels, as long as peace 



oratioB, wliich Ammianus hea«t, and has transcribed. Ilie 
yersioo of the Abb£ de la Bleteric U fmiiliful and elegant. I 
have followed him in exprensiiig the Platonic idea of emana^ 
tioat, which ii darkly iiisinuavid in the origittal. 

• Herodotus (I. i. c. 31.) hae displayed tti at doctrine in an 
agreeable ule. Yet the Jupiter {in tlie 16th book of the I- 
liad), who laments nith tears of biood the death of Sarpedon 
his son, had a very imperfi.-ct notion of happiness or gV'^y'''T 
ybnd'^he graTc. 
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** Wits consistent with the public welfare; but chap. 
** when the imperious voice of my country sum- ■,_ ^ '• 
•( moned me to arms, I exposed my person to 
** the dangers of war, with the clear fbfe-know- 
** ledge (which I had acquired from the art tS 
** divination) that I was destined to fall by the 
** Sword. I now offer my tribute of gratitude 
. ** to the Eternal Being, who has not suffered me ~ 
** to perish by the cruelty of a tyrant, by the 
** secret dagger of cons|Mracy, or by the slow 
".tortures of lingering disease. He has given 
** me, in the niidst of an honourable career, a 
** splendid and glorious departure from this I 
"world; and I hold it equally absurd, equally \ 
** base, to solicit, or to decline, the stroke of 
*' fate. — ■■ — ^Tbus. much I have atteoipted to say ; 
** but my strength fails me, and 1 feel the ^- 
** proach of death. — 1 shall cautiously refrain 
** from any word that may tend to influence 
** your suffrages in the election of an emperor. 
** My choice might be imprudart, or injudi- 
i« cious ; and if it should not be ratified by the 
*' consent of the army, it might be fatal to the 
** person whom I should reconunend. I shall 
*' only,' as a good citizen, express vciy hopes, -" 

** that the Romans may be blessed with the go- 
** vemment of a virtuous sovereign.'* After 
this discourse, which Julian pronounced in a 
firm and gentle tone of voice, he distributed, by 
^ military testament *,. the remains of his private 
fortune J . 

f The (oUien who nude their tctIhiI, or nuncupatory, tes- 

faneots, upon actual serrice (in p>ocba&J» were exempted 

from 
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CI) A p. fortune; and making some inquiry why Ana- 
■,_ ^ ' • tolius was not present, he understood, from the 
answer of Sallust, that Anatolius was killed ; and 
bewailed, with amiable inconsistency, the loss of 
his friend. At the same time he reproved the 
immoderate grief of the spectators ; and conjured 
/ them Bot to disgrace, by unmanly tears, the fate 

of a prince, whd in a few motaeots would be 
onited with heaven, and with the stars *. The 
spectators were silent ; and Julian entered into a 
metaphysical argument with the f^ilosophers 
Priscus and Maximus, oa the nature of the soul. 
The efforts which he made, of mind as well as 
body, most probably hastened his death. His 
wound began to bleed with fresh violence; tis- 
respiration was emMrrassed by the swelling of 
ihe veins : he called for a draught of cold water, 
.and, as soon be had drank it, expired without 
pain, about the hour of midnight. Such was 
the end of that extraordinary man, m the thirty- 
second year of his age, after a reign of one year 
and about eight months, from the death of Con* . 
stantius. In his last moments he displayed, per- 
haps with some ostentation, the love of virtue 

and 

from the form alitieB of the Romkn law. See Hcinecciua (An- 
tiquit. Jiir. Roman, torn. i. p. 504-.), and Montesquieu (£»• 
prit des.Loiitf L xxvii.}. 

* Tliis union of the human -soul with the diviiie ztherial 
substance of the unlvene, ie the ancient doctvine of Pfthagu- 
m and Plato •, but it seems to ex .Hide any personal or con»ci* 
ous iinmortality. See Warburtun'a learned and rational obser- 
Vatiijns. 15ivine L'^gation, vol. ii. p. 1<>9— Ulfi. 
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and of fame, which had been the ruling pas^ons CHAr. 
of his life •. ^-. , .'* 

The triumph of Christianity, and the cala- g^** 
mities of the empire, ipay, in some measure, be nr Jmi^ 
ascribed to Julian himself, who had neglected to jodesT. 
secure the future execution of his deigns, by the 
timely and judicious nomination of an associate 
and successor. But the royal race of Constantius 
ChloTus was reduced to his own person ; and if 
he oitertained any serious thoughts of investing 
with the purple the most worthy among the Ro- 
mans, he was diverted from his resolution by the 
difficulty of the choice, the jealousy of power, 
the fear of ingratitude, and the natural presump- 
tion of ihealth, of youth, and of prosperity. His 
unexpected death left the empire without a 
master, and without an heir, in a state of per- 
plexity and danger, which, in the space of four- 
score years, had never been experienced, suice 
ihe election of Diocletian. In a government, which 
ha^ almost forgotten the distinction of pure and 
iioble blood, the superiority of birth was of little 
moment ; the claims of official rank were acci- 
dental and precarious ; and the candidates, who 
might aspire to ascend the vacant throne, could 
be supported only by the consciousnras of per- 
sonal merit, or by the hopes of popular favour. 
jSut the situation of a punished army, cncoiO' 



* The whole relation of the deatb of JulAn is given by Am- 
intanus Cixv. 3.)i Bn intelligeut spectitor, Libauius, who 
furns with horror from the scene, hst eupplied sonie circum- 
(Unccs (Otat. Parental, e. 136—140. p. S59— 362). The 
catumnie* of Gregoi-y, and the li^eads of more aodtiDl saints, 
pay DOW be iHtinIj/ despised. , _^ 
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passed on ali sides by an host of Barbarians, 
' shortened tbe moments of grief ^d deliberation. 
In this scene of terror and distress, the body of the 
deceased prince, according to . his ovn. directions^ 
was decently embalmed ; and, at the dawn of day, 
the generals convened a military senate, at which 
ihe commanders of the legions, and the officers, 
both of cavalry and infantry, were invited to assist; 
Three or four hours of the night had not passed 
away without some secret cabals ; and when the 
election of an emperor was proposed, the spirit of 
faction began to agitate the assembly. Victor and 
Arimhseus collected the remaias of the court of 
Constantius i the friends of Julian attached them- 
celves to the Gallic chie^, Dagalaiphus and Ne- 
vitta ; and the most fatal consequences might be 
apprehended from the discord of two factions, so 
opposite in their character and interest, in their 
maxims of government, and perhaps in ttieir relir 
gious principles. The superior virtues of Sallust 
could alone reconcile their divi^pns, and unite tljeir 
suffrages ; and the venerable praefect would imme- 
iliately have been dechred the successor of Julian, 
if he himself, with sincere and modest firmness, had 
not alleged his age and infirmities, so unequal to 
the weight of the diadem. The generals, who were 
surprised and perplexed by his refusal, shewed 
some disposition to adopt the salutary advice of 
fin inferior officer*, that they should act as they 
would 



' Honoratior altqms miles ; perhapj Amraianus himwif. 
The modest and judicious historian dcscribts the Keae of tlic 
Ataion, at \vhi(i he was undoubtedly present (xxv, 5.), 
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would have acted in the absence of the empercn- ; char. 
«hat they should exert their abilitiea to extrictte Li^^T 'd- 
the anny from the preaeat dietress ; and, if they 
.were fortun^e endhgh to reach the confines of 
' Mesopotamia, they should proceed with tlnited and 
^hlierate counsels in the election of a lawful so- 
vereign. While they debated, a few vcHces sa- 
lated Jomn, who was no more than first " of 
the domestics, with the names of Emperor and 
Augustus. The tumultuary acclamation was in* 
nantly repeated by the guards who sorrounded the 
tent, and passed, in a few minutes, to the extre- 
Diicies of the line. The new prince, astonished 
with his own fortone, was hastily invested with 
the imperial ornaments, and received an oath c& 
fidefiCy from the -generals, whose favour and pro- 
tection he so lately striated. The strongest recom- 
meadation of Jovian was the merit of his father. 
Count Varronian, who ^oyed, in honourable xe^ 
tiremeDC, the fruit of: his long services. In the 
obscure freedom of aryrivate station, the s6n in- 
^Iged his taste for ^wine and . women ; yet he 
supported, with c»edk, the character of a Chris- 
dan t and a soldier. Without being cdnsprcuous 

for 

• Thc^r;mr«, ot ftrlmucrUs, enjoyed the dignity of a sena* 
tor ; wsA tbou^ only a tribune, he ranked with the military , 

^ukes. Cod. Theodoiian. 1. vi. tit. xxiv. TfacBe privi](?gcs 
»re perhaps more recent than the time of Joriait. 

t ^Tbe ecdenastical historians, Socrates (I. iii c. 22.) So- s 
zomen,(L vi. c. S.),and Theodorct (I. it. e. 1.), ascribe to Jo- 
vian the merit of a confi-stpr under the picccdmg reign ; and 
piBUsly luppoK, that lie refused the purple, till the whole ar- 
my unanhrKtnsIy exclaimed that they were Christians. Am- 
■mianw, calmly pursuing his narrative, overthrows the legend by 

linrie Mntence, Ho«il»*ro Juviano cxtiaque inapccliR, pro- 
-■- ' &c. xxv. 6. 
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CHAP, pursuit of the Saracens, pitched thdr tents near 
fc»v— I the city of Dura ', four days aifer the death of 
Julian. The Tigris was still on thar left ; theti' 
bcq}es and provisions were almoA consumed ; and 
the impatient soldiers, who had fondly persuaded 
themselvee, that the frontiers of the em{ure viere 
. not far distant, requested their new sovereign, 
that they might be permitted to hazard the pas- 
sage of the river. With the asdstance of his 
wisest ofHcers, Jovian endeavoured to check their 
rashness ; by representing, that if they possessed 
«ufficient skill and vigour to stem the torroit (^ 
a deq> and rapid stream, they would only delivef 
themselves naked and defenceless to the Bar> 
barians, who had occupied the opposite banks. 
Yielding at length to their clamorous in^rortu* 
nities, he consented, with reluctance, that five 
hundred Gauls and Germans, accusttmied frcan 
their in&ncy to the waters of the Rhine and 
Danube, should attempt the bold advoiture, 
which might serve either as an encouragement, 
or as a warning, for the rest of the army. In 
the silence of the night, they swam the Tigris, 
surprised an unguarded post .of the enemy, and 
displayed at the dawn of day, the signal of their 
resolution and fortune. The success of this trial 
disposed the emperor to listen to the promises of 
his architects, who proposed to construct a float- 
ing bridge of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, 

and- 

* Diini was a foitified place in the wars of Antbehu* a- 
gniiitt the rebels oT Media pud Pi'rsia (palybiui, I. v<c. 48< 
&2. p. 518. 552. edit^ Casaubon, in Bvo.)- 
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and goats, covered with a floor of earth and fas- chap. 
cines *. 'Two Impottant days were spent in the '-■ 

in^ectual labour ; and the Romans, who already 
endured the miseries of famine, cast a look of 
despair od the Tigris, and upon the Barbarians } 
whose numbers and obstinacy increased with the 
distress of die imperial army fi 

In this hopeless situation^ the feintmg spirits of kcgocbi 
the Romans were revived by the sound of peace, twty ot 
The transient presumption of Sapor had vanished : P'*^- 
heobeerved, with serious concern, that, in the 
repetition of doubtful combats, he had lost iiis 
n^st faithful and intrepid nobles, his bravest 
troops, and the greatest part of his train of ele- 
phants : and the experienced monarch feared to 
provoke the resistance of despair, the vicissitudes 
of fortune, and the unexhausted powers of the 
Roman emjure; which might soon advance to 
relieve, or to revenge, the successor of Julian^ 
The Surenas himself, accompanied by another 
satrap,, appeared in the camp of Jovian I i and 
declared, that the clemency of his Sovereign was 

Vol. IV, P not 

• A Bimilw eitpedieat waa proposed to the leaden of the ten 
thousand, and wwely rejected. Xenophon, AnRbasia, 1. iiii 
p. 25S, 236, 25?- It appears From our modem travellers, tliat 
rafts floating on bladdef-s performL-J the trade and navijjatiou 
6f the Tigris. 

f The first inilit:iry acts of the reign of Jovian are related 
by AmmianuS (nxv; 6.J, Libanius (drat. Parent, c. 146, 
p. 364.), and Zosimus [1. iii. p. 189, 190, 101.). Though 
we may distrust the fairness of Libanius, the ocular testrmony 
of £utr6pius (uDO a Ferris atquc altcro prtElio vri-tii;, x. li.) 
must incline UB to suspect, thst Ammianua has btcn too jca»' 
loits Iff the honour cifthe Roman arms. 

X bcKtus Rufus (de Provinciis, c. 29.) embraces a,poor 
lubterfiige of national vanity. Tanta revcreotia nominis Rt* 
maoi fuitt ut a Fersit Jiriiafit de pace Krino haberctur. ^ 
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not averse to ugniiy the conditions^ on vfbxiii he 
would consent to spare and to dismiss the Csesar, 
with the relic3 of his captive arnjy. The ht^ws 
of safety subdued the firmness of the Romans ; 
the emperor was comppUed, by the advice of his- 
council and the cries of the soldiers, to embrace 
the offer of peace ; and the prxfect Saltust wa» 
immediately sent, with the general Arinthaeus, 
to understand the . pleasure of the Great King. 
The crafty Persian delayed, under various pre- 
tences, the conclusion of the agreement ; started 
difficulties, required explanations, suggested ex- 
pedients, receded from his concessions, increased 
his demands, and wasted four days m Ae arts of 
negotiation, till he had consumed the stock of 
provisions which yet remained in the camp of 
the Romans. Had Jovian been capable of exe- 
cuting a bold and prudent measure, be would 
have continued his march with unremitting dili- 
gence ; the progress of the treaty would have 
suspended the attacks of the Barbarians ; and, 
before the expiration of the fourth day, he might 
have safely reached the fruitful province of Cor- 
duene, at the distance only of one hundred 
miles". The irresolute emperor, instead of 
breaking through the toils of the enemy, expected 
his fate with patient resignation ; and accepted 
the humiliating conditions of peace, which it 

was 



• It is preiumptuous lo controvert the npinioD of Ammu- 
nus, a soldier aad a spectator. Yet i( is difficult lo undei^taiHl, 
kfot the mmmtaiLia of Corducne could extend over the plain of 
Assyria, a» low" at the conflvm of the Tigris and the great 
^ab : or Aoot an army of sixty thousand rai-n could march or.o 
hundred ttoki in four days. 
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was no longer in his power to refuse. The five chap. 
provinces beyond die Tigris, which had been V 

ceded by die graiid£uher of Sapor, were restored 
to the Persian monarchy. He acquiredj by a 
angle article, the impregnable city of Niaibis ; 
which had sustained, in three successive sieges^ 
the effort of bis arms. Singaia, and the casd^ 
of the Moors, one of the strongest places of Meso- 
potamia, were likewise (Usmembered &om the 
etnpire. It was conadered as an indulgence, thai 
the inhabitants of those fortresses were permitted 
to retire with their effects; but the conquwoi? 
rigorously insisted, that the Romans should fof 
ever al^don the king and kingdom of Armenia^ 
A 'peace, or rather a long truce of thirty years, 
was' stipulated between the. hostile nations; the 
faith of the treaty was ratified by soleran oathsj 
wad religious ceremonies ; and hostages of distin> 
guished ruik were reciprocally detivered to secure 
the performance of the conditions *. 

The sophist of Antioch, who saw with indig- The «ukt 
nation the sceptre of his hero in the feeble hand ^^^i at, 
of a Christian successor, [vofesses to admire the ^'"""'■ 
bioderation of Sapor, in contenting himself with 
so small a portion of the Roman empire; If he 
had stretched as far as the Euphrates the claims 
P2 .of 

* The treaty of Dura u recorded with grief or indignation 
by Ammianut (xvv. 7-). LihaDiui (Orat. Parent, c. 1+2. 
p. 36*. j, Zosimiii (1. iii. p. 190, l3l.), Gregory Nazianzen 
lOrnt. W. p. il7, 118. who imputei the distress to Julian, 
iV deliverance to Jovian), and Eutropias (n.. 17.). The last; 
ioentloned ivriter, who was prcBcnt ^n a military stalieti, it) If* 
this peace necesiarjam quidem Kd ignobilem. 
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CHAP, of his ambidoQ, he might have been secure-, 
i_i ' ■ 'says Libanius, of not meeting with a refusaL 
If he had fixed, as the boundary of Persia, the , 
Orontes, the Cydnus, the Sangaiius, or even the 
lliracian Bosphorus, flatterers would not have 
been wanting in the court of Jovian to convince 
the timid monarch, that his remaining provinces 
would still afford the most ample gratifications of 
power and luxury *. Without adopting in its' 
full force this malicious insinuation, we must 
acknowledge^ that the conclusion of so ignomi- 
nious a treaty was facilitated by the private am- 
tntion of Jorian. The obscure domestic, exalted 
to the throne by fortune, rather than by m^t, 
was impatient to escape from the hands of the 
Persians ; that he might preveat the designs of 
Procopius, who commanded the army of Meso- 
potamia, and established, his doubtful reign over 
the legions and provinces, which were still ignorant 
of the hasty and tumultuous choice of the camp 
beyond the Tigris t. In the neighbourhood of 
the same river, at no very considerable distance 
trom the fatal station of Dura J, the ten thou- 
saml 

" Libaniiis, Oral. Rirert. c. 1+3. p. SCt, 365. 

■\ Condi,y.[)iiibu9 . . . dispeodiosis RomaiiK iripublicEc in:- 
yowtis ■ , . , quibiis cupidior rcgiii quamglorw Jovi»nusim- 
pcrio Tu4ip adquicvit. ^^iitus Kuftu de ProvinciiR, c. S9. 
La Bl«erie ha* expn.'s»eci, in a. long direct ontCioR, ihete »pF- 
cioiw considerations of public and private interest. Hist, dc 
Jovien, lorn. i. p. 89, &c. 

X The generals were ciurdi:red on the banks of the Zabatu» 
(Anabasis, !. ij. p. ISB. I. iii. p. 226.), or great Zab, a river 
of Assyria, 400 feet broad, which falls into the Tigris four^ 
t«n hours below Mosul. The error of tlie Grre&a bnlowed 
an the great and lesser Zab the names of the IFel/ f Lycu*), 
niul the Go*/ (Cam-os). Tli-y cre«ed thaw a«im J. to a-- 
tvnd the Tyger of the Last. 
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'atnd Gre^s, without g^erals,OT guides, or pro- chap. 
visions, vrere abandoned, above twelve bundred v„ ^- .'" 
miles from that native country, to the resentment 
of a victorious monarch. -The difference of ihtir 
conduct and success depended much more on dieir 
character than on thar situation. Instead <^ 
tamely resigning themselves to the secret delibe* 
rations and private views o{ a single person, thA ' 
united councils of the Greeks were inspired by the 
generousenthusiasmofapopularassembly; wherd 
the mind of each citizen is filled with the love 
of glory, the pride of ^eedom, and the contempt 
of death. Conscious of thwr superiority ovw the 
&irbarians in arms and discipline, they disdained 
to yield, they refused to cairitulate ; every obr 
«tacle was surmounted by their patience, courage, 
and military skill ; and the memorable retreat of 
the ten thousand exposed and insulted the weak> 
ness of the Persian monarchy '. 

As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the He two- 
emperor might perh^ have stipulated, that the "tttUic* 
camp of the haughty B.<waan8^0Mid be plentifully ^■*>V>* 
supplied t; and that they should be permitted to 
pass the Tigris on the bridge which was con- 
structed by the hands, of die Persians. But, if 
P S Jovian 

* The CjftvJUtlia ii T^pie and languid : the ^aaiaiu cir- 
f umstantial and animated. Such U the eternal difference he 
Iweea Gctioa and tnith. 
. -f- According to Rufinus, an immediate supply of prnTieion^ 
WES stipulated by the treaty ; and Theodur^t alErms, that the 
obligation wa« faithfuDy discharged by the Persians. Such a 
feet it probable, but undoubtedly felse. See Tfllemont, Hitc> 
fles EmpCTtnrs, lom. i». p. 702. 
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presumed to solicit those equlta 
• they were sternly refused by the haughty tyra&tot' 
the East ; whose clemaicy had pardoned the tn- 
Taders of his country, The Saracens sometimes 
intercepted the stragglers of the march } but the 
generals and troops of Saixir respected the cessa^- 
tion of arms ; and Jovian was suffered to explore 
the most convenient place for the passage of the 
river. The small vessels, which had been saved 
from the conflagration of the fleet, performed th6 
most essential service. They Hx^ conveyed the 
emperor and his ^vourites ; and afterwards trans* 
ported, in many successive voyages, a great part 
of the army. But, as every man was anxious 
for his personal safety, and apprehensive of bang 
left on the hostile shore, the soldiers, who were 
too impatient to wait the slow returns of th« 
boats, boldly ventured themselves on tight hur- 
dles, or inflated skins ^ and, drawing after them 
their horses, attempted, with various success, to 
swim across the river. Many of these daring 
adventurers were swallowed by the waves ; many 
pthers, who were carried ajong by the violence 
of the stream, fell an easy prey tq the avarice, 
,or cruelty, of the wild Arabs : and the loss which- 
the vmy sustained in the passage of the Tigris, 
was not inferior to the carnage of a day of battle. 
As soon as the Romans had landed on the west* 
em bank, they were delivered from the hostile 
pursuit of the Barbarians ; but, in a laborious 
inarch of two hundred 'miles over the plains of 
Mesopotamia, they endured the last extremities 
• of 
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of thirst and huhger. They were cmiged to CHAn 
trareTse a sandy desert, -which, in the extent of ^. , »',* 
seventy miles, did not afford a single bbvie of 
eweet grass, not a single sprii^ of fresh water ; 
and the rest of the inhospitable waste was untrod 
by the footsteps either of Jriends or enemies. 
'Whenever a small measure of floor could be 
discovered in the camp, twenty pounds- weight 
were greedily purchased t^ith ten pieces of gold *: 
the beasts of burden were slaughtered and de- 
voured i and the desert was strewed with the arms 
and baggage of the Roman soldiers^ whose tat- 
tered . garments and meagre countenances dis- 
played their past sufferings, and actual misery. 
A small .convoy of providona advanced to. meet 
the army as far as the castle of Ur ; and the 
supply was the more grateful, unce it declared 
the fidelity of Sebastian and I^ocopius. M 
Thilsaphata t, the en^ieror most graciously r&: 
ceived the graierals of Mesopotamia; and the 
remains of a- once flourshing army at leogth re- 
P* posed 

* We may reccJlect tome lines of Lucan (Pharsal. iv. S'l.)^ 
who describes a similar distreu of CKiaPi army in Spain : 

Rten famet adcrat ■ ■ ■ 

Miles egrt : toto censA non prodigiu emit 

Eiiiguan) Cerercm. Proh lucri pallida tabes ! 

Non dcert prolato JrJnnnB Tcnditor auro. 
See Guicbardt (Nouveaut Mfmoiret Militairei, torn. i. p. 37A 
— S82. ). His Analysis of the two Campaigns iii Spain and 
Africa, is the noblest monument that has ever been raised to 
the fame of C^star. 

t M- d'AnTille (wc his Maps, and I'Euphiate et le Tigre, 
pi 92, 93.) traces tbrir man:h, and assies the true position 
«f Hatra, Ur, and Thflsaphata, which Ammlaniit has men- 
tioned. He does not complain of the Samiel, the deadly hot 
wind, which TbevL-not (Voyages, part ii. 1. i. p. 192.) so 
much dtcadrd. 
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c H A K ■ posed thranselves under the walls of Nisibis. The 
1 ,1 ^ ,' ■ messengers of Jovian had already proclaimed. 
In the language of flattery, his election, his 
treaty, and his return ; and the new prince had 
takm the most effectual measures to secure the 
allegiance of the armies and provinces of Europe; 
by placing the military command in the hands of 
those oiEcers, who, from motives of interest, or 
inclination, would firmly support the cause of 
their benefactor •. 
tinLTCtni The friends of Julian had confidendy announ- 
^I^"^" ced the success of his expelition. They enter- 
(reiity of talucd a fond persuasion, that the temples of the 
" gods would be enriched with the spoils of the 

East i that Persia would be reduced to the hum- 
ble state of a tributary province, governed by the 
laws and magistrates of Rome ; that the Bar^ 
barians would adopt the dress, and manners/and 
language, of their conquerors ; and that the, 
youth of Ecbatana and Susa would study the art 
■ of rhetoric under Grecian masters f. The pro- 
gress of the arms of Julian- interrupted his com- 
munication with the empire ; and, from the mo- 
ment that he passed the Tigris, his affectionate 
subjects were ignorant of the f^te and fortunes of 
thdr prince. Thdr contemplation of fancied 
triumpjis was disturbed by the melancholy rumoyr 
pf his death ; and they persisted to doubt, after 
they 

' The retreat of Jovian h descritcd by Ammiaiiuii (ksv. 
9.), LibaniuB (Orat. Parent, c. 143. p. 3G5.), and Zosimui 
(1. hi. p. 194. J. 

t Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 145. p. 366. Such «crc thj 
jiajuTol hopes and wishca of a rbetoriciao. 
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ibsf could no longer deny, the truth of that chap. 
£ttal event *. The messengers of Jovian pro- i ^ '• 
mulgated the spedous tale of a prudem and 
pecessary peac6 : the voice of ^une, louder and 
more sincere, revealed the disgrace of the empe- 
ror, and the conditions of the ignominous treaty. 
The minds of the people were filled with asto- 
nifihment and grief, with indignation and terroT» 
when they were informed, that the unworthy 
successor of Julian rehnquished the five provinces, 
which had been acquired by the. victory of Gale- 
Tius ; and that he shamefully surrendered to the 
Barbarians the important city of Nisibis, the firm- 
est bulwark of the provinces of the Eastt* ■ 1'he 
deep and dangerous question, how far the pub- 
lic faith should be observed, when it becomes 
incompatible with the public safety, was freely 
agitated in popular conversation ; and some hopes 
were entertained, that the emperor would redeem 
his pusillanimous behaviour by a splendid act of 
patriotic perfidy. The inEexible spirit of the 
Roman senate had always disclaimed the unequal 
pondidons which were extorted ~ from the distress 
pf her captive armies ; and, if it were necessary 

to 

• The people of Canlie, » city devoted to Paganitm, biiritJ ( 
tire tDnupicioiu nwttenger under a pile of fltones. Zoiiinuii, C 
1. iii. p. 196. Libantus, wben he leceived the fatal intelli- 
gence, cast bia eye on his iword ; but lie recollected tliat Pla- 
to had condemned suicide, and that he nuiit live to compose 
the panegyric of Julian. Libaniut de Vita siUi torn. ii. p. ia, 
46. 

■f AmmiaDua and Eutrapiin may be admitted at fair and 
credible witnes»e» of the public language and opinions. The 
people of Antioch reviled an ignominious peace, which expo- 
ted them to the Pertians, on a naked uid defenceless fronlivr. 
^KGCipt., Valeuana, p. H15. ex Jolianne AQtitxbeoo. 
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to ^tkfy the national honour, by deUveriog die 
guilty general into the hat\ds of the Barbarians, 
the greatest part of the subjects of Jovian would 
have cheerfully acquiescfed in the precedent of 
ancient times •- 

But the emperor, whatever might be the limits 
of his constitutional authority, was the absolute 
master of the laws and arms <^ the state ; and 
the sarad motives which had forced him to sub- 
scribe, now pressed him to execute the treaty of 
peace. He was impatient to secure an empire at 
the expence of a few provinces ; and the respect- 
able names of religion and honour concealed the 
personal fears and the ambition of Jovian. Not-' 
withstanding the dutiful solicitations of the inha- 
bitants, decency, as well as prudence, forbade the 
emperor to lodge in the palace of Nisibis ; but, 
the next morning after his arrival, Bineses, the 
ambassador of Peraa, entered the place, displayed 
from the citadel the standard of the Great King, 
and proclaimed, in his name, the cruel alternative 
of .exile or servitude. The principal citizens of 
Nisibis, who, till that fatal moment, had con- 
fided in the protection of their sovereign, threw 
themselves at his feet. They conjured hin not 
to abandon, or, at least, not to deliver, a bitb- 
ful colony to the rage of a barbarian tyrant, ex- 
asperated 

•The Abbe deb Blrteri^ (Hist, de Jo»ien, torn. i.p. 212 
— '2'27.), though a Kvere ca^uiit, has pronounced that Jovian 
V.U not boiind to execute his promise { tince he coulj not dii;- 
meinber t!ie empire, nor alienate, without their conseiit.the 
a1ie;:;iance of his people. I have netcr fauiiJ much delight 
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a^terated by the three successive defeats, vUch chap. 
he had experienced under the walls of NuJUs. ■ ^^J^'f 
They still possessed arms and coutage to r^I the 
invaders of their country ; they requested only 
the permission of using them in their own de- 
fence; and, as soon as they had asserted thar 
independence, they should implore the favoui; of 
being again admitted into the rank of his svtb- 
jects. - Their arguments, their eloquence, thrir 
tears, were ineffectual. Jovian alleged, with some 
confusion, the sanctity of oaths ; and, as the re- 
luctance with which he accepted the present of 1 
crown of gold, convinced the citizens of their 
hopeless conifition, the advocate Sylvanus was 
provoked to exclaim, " O Emperor ! may you 
** thus be crowned by all the cities of your do- 
*' minions!" Jovian, who, in a few weeks, had 
assumed the habits of a prince *, was displeased 
with freedom, and off«id.d with truth ; and as 
he reasonably supposed, that the discontent of 
the people might incline them to submit to the 
Perdan government, he published an edict, under 
p^n of death, that they should leave the city 
within the term of three days. Ammianys has 
delineated in lively colours the scene of universal 
despair, which he seems to have viewed with an 
eye of compasdon f. The martial youth desert- 
ed, with indignant grief, the walls which they 
had 80 gloriously defended : the disconsolate 
mourner 

• At Niaibia he peiTurmed a reyal act. A brave officer, hif 
iwme-sakf , who had been thought worthy of the purple, wai 
(ira^ged fram supper, thrown into a well, and ttoni^d to death, 
idthout any form of trial, or evidence of guilt. Arnmian. xxv. 8. 
' t See jxT. 9. and Zosipiui, 1. ui. p. 19*, 19$. 
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dropt a last tear over the tomb 
or husband^ which must soon be profimed by the 
rude hand of a barbarian master ; and the aged 
citizen kissed the threshold, and clung to the 
doors, of the house, where he had passed the 
cheerful and careless hours of infancy. The 
highways were crowded with a tren^Ung mul- 
titude: the distinctions of rank, and sex, and 
age, were tost in the general calamity. Every 

~ one strove to bear away some fragment from the 
MTeck of his fortunes j and as they could not 
command the immediate service of an adequate 
number of horses or waggons, they were obliged 
to leave behind them the greatest part of their 

. valuable eSects. The ravage insensibility of Jo- 
vian appears to have aggravated the hardships of 
these unhappy fugitives. They were seated, how- 
ever, in a new-built quarter of Amida ; and that 
rising city, with the reinforcement of a very con- 
siderable cotony, soon recovered its former splen- 
dour, and became the capital of Mesopptamia *. ^ 
Similar orders were dispatched by the emperof 
for the evacuation of Singara and the castle of 
the Moors ; and for the restituticm of the five 
provinces beyond the Tigris.. Sapor enjoyed the 
glory and the fruits of his victory ; and this igno- 
minious peace has justly been considered as a 
memorable £era in the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire. The predecessors of Jovian had 
sometimes relinquighed the dominion of distant 
and unprofitable provinces ; but since the foun- 
dation 

* Chrnii. pMchaL p. 300. The cc^lcjiastit-al Nutiti« may - 
b; uoiiiult?'!. 
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dation of the city, the genius of Rome, the god chap. 
Terminus, who guarded the boundaries of the i^ ^. ,.' f-- 
republic, bad never retired brfore the sword of 
a victorious enemy *. ■ 

After Jovian had performed those engage- Rdiecdaw 
ments, which the voice of his people might have ^, h' 
tempted him to violate, he hastened away itom 
the scraie of bis disgrace, and proceeded with his 
whole court ta enjoy the luxury of Antioch f. 
Without consulting the dictates of religious zeal, 
he was prc»npted, by humanity and gratitude, to 
bestow the last honours on the renuuns of his 
deceased sovereign } : and Procopius, who sin- 
oer<ly bewailed the loss of his kinsman, was 
removed fr<»n the command of the army, under 
the decou pretence of conducting the funeral. 
The corpse of Julian was transported fromNisibis 
to Tarsus, in a slow march of fifteen days ; and, ^ 

as it passed through the dties of the East, wv& 
saluted by the hostile Mictions, with mournful 
lamentations and clamorous insults. The Pagans 
already placed their beloved hero in the rank of 
those gods whose worship he had restored ; while 
the invectives of the Christians pursued the Soul 
cf the apostate to hell, and his body to the 
gni\'e. 

* Zoslmns, 1. Hi. p. 192, ]9^ ScxtuE Riifus de Provinviis, 
c. 29. Augustiii de Civitat. Dei, 1. w. c. 2fl. This general 
positiou miut be applied and interpreted u-itti some caution. 

t Ammianui, xxv. 9. Zoaimus, 1. iii. p. 196. He might 
be edax, et vino Vcnerique indidgens. But I agree wilh I-a 
Bleterie (torn. i. p. 148 — 154-.), in rejecting the foolish report 
«f a Bacchardian riot (ap. Suidam) celebrated at Antiocli,' by 
the emperor, his viift, and a troop of eoncubracs. 

X The Abb^ de U Bleterie (torn. i. p. 156. 209.) hand- 
somely exposes the brutal bigotr)- of Earoiiius, who ivtiuld 
bare thrown .lu'ian to the dogs, rte cespitilia qtiidcm sepultuii 
,'"«"'^ v.,r»..„Go«glc 
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CHAP, grave*. One party lamented the approaching 
1 , '■ ruin of their altars ; the other celebrated the 
marvellous deliverance of the church. TTie 
Christians "applauded, in lofty and ambiguous 
strains, the. stroke of divine vengeance, which 
had been so long suspended over the guilty head 
of Julian. They acknowledged, that the death 
of the tyrant, at the instant he expired beyond 
the Tigris, was revealed to the saints of Egypt, 
Syria and Cappadocia f ; and, instead of suf- 
fering him to fall hy the Persian darts, thar 
indiscretion ascribed the heroic deed to the ob> 
6cure hand of some mortal or immortal champion 
of the faith \. Such imprudent declarationa 
vere eagerly adopted by the malice, or credulity, 
of thdr adversaries § ; who darkly insinuated, 

ot 

" Compare the sophist and the gatnt (Libam'iis, Monod. 
lom. il p. 251. and Otat. Parent, c. liS. p. 367. c. 156. 
V- 377. wth Gregory Naiianzen, Orat. iv. p. 135— 132.)^ 
The ChrUiian orator faintly mutters some eihotlationB to mo- 
deity aad forgiveneu : but he ii well satisfied, that the mi 
sufieiiugt of Julian will far exceed the fabulous tormeiUi of 
Ixion or Tantalus. 

f TiHemont {Hist, des Empereura, torn. iv. p. 5*9.) has 
Collected these visions. 3ame saint or angel was ohternd to 
be absent in the night on a secret expedition, Sec. 

i Sozomen (!. vi. 2.) appUuds the Greek doctrine of (yrani 
niciJt ; but the Whole passage, which a Jesuit might have 
translated, is prudently suppressed by the president Cousin. 

$ Immedialtfly after the d«ith of Julian, an uncertali^ ru- 
mour was scattered, telo cecidisK Romano. It was carried, 
by some deserters, to the Penian camp ; ,an<! the Romans were 
reproached as the ussauins of the emperor hy Sapor and his 
subjects CAmmian. xxy. 6. Libanius de utciscendS Juliani 
neqe, c. xiii. p. 162, 163.]. It was urged, as a decisive prouf, 
that no Pcnian had appeared to claim the promised n-watd ■ 
(Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 1*1, p. 363.). But ttie flying horse- 
man, who darted the fatst javelin, might be ignorant of its ef- 
fect i or he might be slain in the same action. Ammionus 
tieithcT feel* nor inapircs a nispiciont 
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or eonfidcotly asserted, that the governors of the chap. 
church had inadgated and directed the fenaticiBm . ^^'^■. 
of a domeitic assassin *. Above sixteen years 
^ter the death of Julian, the charge was solemnly 
and vehemently urged, in a public oration, ad' 
dressed by Libanius to the emperor Theodosius. 
His suspicions are unsupported by fact or argu< 
ment ; and we can only etieem the generous zeal r 

of the sophist of Antioch, for the cold and ne- 
glected ashes of his friend f. 

. It was an ancient custom in the funerals, as ud fuomi 
well as in the trinmphs, of the Romans, that the "^ ^""^ 
voice of praise should be' corrected by that of 
«3tire and ridicule i and that, in the midst of the 
splendid p^eants, which displayed the glory of 
the living or of the dead, thdr imperfections 
should not be concealed from the eyes of the 
world \. This custom was practised in the fii- 
neral of Julian. The comedians, who resented 
his contempt and aversion for the theatre, ex- 
hibited, with the applause of a Christian audi- 
ence, the lively and exaggerated representation 

of 

*mbigoou» expression may point to Athanasius, the first, wicli- 
out a rival, of the Christian clerEr (Libaniiisde ulcia, Jul. nc. 
ce, c. 5. p. 14S. La Bleterie, Hmi. de Jovicn, t. i. p. 179.)- . 
. t TTie Orator (Fabiicius, Bibliot. Grxc. tom. »ii. p. 145 
— 179>) Kitten tuspiciontt demands an inquiry, and insinua- 
tes, that proofs lAight Btil] be obtaiii'-d. He ascribes the suc- 
«sa ol the Hum to the L-riminal neglect of revenging Julian'* 
dmh. 

■ X At the funrral of Vespasian, the comedian who persona- 
ted that frugal emperor, anxiously inquired, how much ic 
cost f—l^ouracore thousand pounds (centies). — Give me the 
tenth put of the sum, and throw my body into the Tyber. ' 

Sutton, in Vespasian, c. 19. with the notts of Casaulon and 
Gronoviu«. 
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.' of the faults and follies of the deceased onperor. 

^ His various character and ^guiar manners af^ 
'forded an ample scope for pleasantry and ridi'^ 
cule *. In the exercise of his uncommcHi ta- 
lents, he often descended below the majesty of 
bis rank. Alexander was transformed into Dio- 
genes ; the philosopher was degraded into a priest. 
The purity of his virtue was sullied by excessive 
vanity : Ms superstition disturbed the peace> and- 
cndang^red the fafety, of a mighty empire ; and 
his irregular sallies were the less entitled to in- 
dulgence, as they appeared to be the laborious 

. efforts of art, or even of affectation. The re- 
mains of Julian were interred at Tarsus ill Cilida ; 
but his stately tomb which arose in that dty, on 
the banks of the cold and lympid Cydnus t, was 
displeasing to the futhful ftiends^ who loved and 
revered the memory of that extraordinary man* 
The philosopher expressed a very reasonable wish, 
that the disciple of Plato might have reposed 
amidst the groves of the academy J ; while the 
soldier exclaimed in bolder accents, that the ashes 
of Juhan should have been mingled with those of 
Caesar, in -the field of Mars, and among the an- 
cient 

* Gr^ory (Orat. it. p. 119) 120.}conipiretthisiuppos«l 
tgDoininy and ridicule to tlie.fiineral honoura oF ConsUntiua, 
whose body wu cliaunted uVtrr mount Taurus bj a choir, of 
angels, 

f Quintii9 Curtiue, 1. iii. c. ♦. The lu^uriancy of Lis de* 
Kriptioiis has been often cenaured. \vt it was almuat the du. 
ty of the hiGtoriaa to deftfribe a river, whose waten had nearly 
proved fatal to Alexander, 

X LibaoiuS) Oiat. Parent, c. I5G. p. 377. Yet he acknow- 
kdges with gratitude the liberality of the two royal bralbera 
in decorating tbe ~torob of Juliav (de uki», Jul. necC) «• 7> 
p. 152. 
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B of Rome virtue *. The histor chap. 



of princes does not very frequoitlj reaew the ex- 
ample of a amilar competition. 



VotaV. Q CHAP. 

- * Ci^tM miptmM et ciiMiet, a ^ui tanc just^ coniaWet, non 
Cydnw «dnc ddMntt qiwmvii gratiNimui unaii et Hqifidua ; 
aed ad jif rpetuandam gltuiain ivcte facbonun ptzteriambne T^ 
bent, nitFTiKani nrbem Kteraanit divonunque veteruiD inonu- 
awnt» ptmrogent. Atninian. %.xy, 10. 
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CHAP. SXV. 

The Gevernmeni and Death of Jovian. — Election of 
Yalentinian^ who astociates his Brother Valens, and 
makes thefittalDivimn of the Eastern andWestem 
Empires. — Revolt of Trocofiius, — Civil and Ecclt' 
siasticalAdministration.-~-Germany.— Britain. — 
Africa.—The East—The Danube.— Death ofVa- 
ientinian.-—Hit two Sonsy Gratian and Volenti' 
nian II. succeed to the Western Em/tire. 

c^AR 'T^HE death of Julian had left the' public af- 
'- ,— * X fairs of the empire in a very doubtful and 
J^^**" dangerous situation. The Roman a^iiy was saved 
A. p. 3^9. |jy an inglorious, perhajie a necessary treaty * j and 
the Hrst moments of peace were consecrated by the 
pious Jovian to restore the domestic tranquitlky <^ 
the church and state.' The indiscredon of his pre- 
decessor, instead of reconciling, had artfully fo- 
mented the reli^ous war : and the balance which 
he affected to preserve between the hostile factions, 
served only to perpetuate the contest, by the vi* 
cissitudes of hope and fear, by the rival claims of 
ancient possession and actual favour. The Chris- 
tians had forgotten the spirit of the Gospel ; and 
the Pagans had imbibed the spirit of the church. 
In private ^mUies^ the sentiments of nature were 
extiogu&hed 

* The medal* of Jovian adom him with victories, laurel 
cnmnis, and prostrate captives. Ducange. Fami). Byzaotin. 
p. £2. battery ii a fbolisli luicide ^ ihe destroyi henelf witk. 
her otvn haiuli. 
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bed by the blind fury of zeal aad 
the majesty pf the laws was viol^ed or abused }. 
die. cities of the.Kast were stained with blood j and 
the most implacable enemies of the Romans were 
in the b<)soni of tbeir country.^ Jovian was edoii 
cated in the professiaa of Christianity, t and as he 
marched from Nisibis to Antioch, the banner of 
the Cross, the Labarum of Constantine, .which 
was again displayed at the head of the legions, 
announce to the people the. faith of their, new. 
emperor,. ,A* soon as he ascended the throne^ 
he traneinitted a circular epstle to all tlie goVer-i 
nors of .provinces : in which he confessed the di-^ 
nne tniuh, and secured the legal establishment* of 
the Christian jreligion. The in^dious edicts of 
Julian wete abolished t the ecclesiastical immunitieg 
were restored ' and enlarged; and Jovian conde* 
scended (o lament, that :the distress of the times 
obliged hinx tb diminish the.measure of.charitable 
distributions:*. The Christumswereunai^mibusin 
the loud : and sincere 3p^ilse'wbich they bestowed 
on the pious suecessor'of Julian. But they were 
still igBoar^t what creed, or what synod, he would 
. (^oose for .the standard, of. orUiodozy.} and. the 
peace of the church imm^ediately revived those 
eager disputes which had been suspended during 
Q 2 ' , the 

' * JoTiBo mtored to the chon:h tA h^x"" ■•'^ ; a forclUe 
4aiHl compn^ti^aive expretaion (Philostorgiui, !• Viii. ci 5. with 
Godcfroy's DwirrtBtioiig, p. S'J9> Sozomeo, Lvi. c. 3.). The 
Mw law which eahdemaed Ac nkbe or marmge ai iriina (-Cod. 
Tbeod. 1. ix; lit. xxv: leg. 2.),(» exaggerated by Sonjmcn ) 
who suppowt, that an unorbds glance, the adultery of tlie 
keart, wu punishod nrith death by the ctangdic Icjptlator. 
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c H A r. the season of persecution. Tlie ^scopal leaders of 
■h,^ ' - the contending sects, convinced, from experience, 
how mucti their fate would depend on the earliest 
irapieasions that were made on the mind of an 
■ntotored soldier, hastened to the court of Edessa, 
or Antioch. The highways of the £a6t wetv 
orowded with Homooutian, and Arian^ and Senfr: 
Arian, tsid £unoinian bishops, who struggled tb 
outstrip each other in the holy race } the apHt*^ 
ments ' of the palace . resounded with ' their clyi 
mouifi i and the ears of the prince were assauhed; 
and perhaps astonished, by the singular tnixture of 
liietqihysJcal argument and passionate myectire*. 
Th^ moderation of Jovia^ who reconun^tKldd eon- 
cord and charity, and referred the dispaunts ta 
<he sentence c^ a future council, "was iiaerprcted 
■s a syniptoai of indifference ; but his attacli- 
<nent to the Nicene creed was at tength-^scorered 
akd declared, by the reverence whteh h« ei^ressed 
for the t eekttiai yirtviesiif the great AduuiashiSk 
The intrepid veteran c^ tlie faith, at the ^e of s&> 
tenty, bad issued from bis retreat on tfae.fim ia>- 
telligence of the-tyrant*s death. The aeotaniatiotts. 
ef the pdc^e setted him once tfiofe oft ^ axthi- 
■' e^ctpil 

* Compare Socmesi 1. iii. c. 2^^ and ^iloauirgiiit, L viii. 
i. 6. wick Codefroy'f DUiertBtions, p. 330. 

f The word ctlritial faintly expretaM the impiooi and tx" 
travagant SatUry of the eihperftr to the arahbnhop, nc *c^ 
Ttt @tH TH (Am* y» n wM*f. See the original epiKle iu Alh*4ft 
nanuti torn. if. p. 33. ' Gregory NinaDztfh (Ortt. xa. 
p. 392.) cektmtei tlie friendibip «f Jonriu ud Athatianitt. 
Xhe primate'i jouniey wai adviied by the Egypdac fflatAk 
T'lUeiRont, Mini. Ecoet.- torn. viii. py 2Si. , 
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«piscpp^ thTf»e ; and he insely accepted, or an- 
ticipated, the inyitadcm of' Jovian. Tfip vepe< i 
rable figure of Atbanastus, his calm cpMroge, aa4 
inunuating eloquence, sustained {the repfitntion 
}vhich be ifad already acquired in the cpurta of 
four mfccee^ve princes*. As soon i^s h% h^ 
gained the confidence, and secured the faith, of 
the Chriedan emperor, he returned '\^- triumph 
to his diocese, and continued, with miitvre coun> 
eels, and undiminished vigour, to direct, ten 
years longer t, the ecclesiastical government of 
Alexandria, Egypt, and the Catholic church. Be. 
fore his departure from Autioch, he assured Jo< 
vian that his ordiodox devotion would be re- 
warded with a long and peaqeful reign. Atha- 
nasius had reason tp hope, that he should be aL 
lowed either the merit of a successful prediction, 
i>r the excuse (^ a grateful, though inefiectual, 
prayer J. 

QS The 

• AthaiwMU,, at the court of Antioch, ii igreeabljr repre- 
iMnted by La Blrterie (HUt. de Jovitn, torn. i..p. 121-^.148.) i. 
be tranuatu the cinffiilar and origiaal conferencct of the trv.pe^ 
Tor, the primate of Egypt, and the Ariaw dcputin. The AH- 
M ii not iHtiified with the ciNiie pleaMntiy of Jovian ; but hi* 
'partiality ibr Athaoauiu aMumea, in iu tjet, the character of 

-f- The true in of hii death >> perplexed with some difBeul- 

tiet. TUkstOHt, Mem. Ecclea, toin. viii. p, 719-<-72&. • £ii^ 

the date (A. D. 373, May 2.}, which seemi the moat caamr 

tent with history and leaKiti) i( ratified hy hit authentic life. 

. Maud OiKrvazioni Letteraire, torn. lii. p. 81. 

X See the observations of VbIpbIub aad Jortin (Retnarfcl on 
Ecdeiiattical History, vol. i*. p. 88. }, on the original letter of 
Athanaaius ; which ia preie^red by 'pieodoiet (L n, c. 3.y 
In tome MSS. thii indiscreet promiBe ii (fmitted ; perhaps bjr 
the Catbolici, jealous of the prophetic faioe t^ their leadirr. ' 
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^HAP. The slightest force, when it is applied to as^t 
v.^^^' ■ ^*^ guide the natural descent of its object, ope^ 
Jtrriinpre- Htes with iiTeMstible weight j and Jovian had the 
TemittT" S°'^^ fortune to embrace the religious opinions 
fcratioo. i^^iich were supported by the spirit of the times, 
and the zeal and numbers of the most power^ 
iut sect *. Under his ragn, Christianity obtained 
an ^y gnd. hsting victory ) and as soon as the 
snule of royal patronage was withdrawn, the ge- 
nius of paganism, which had been fondly raised 
and cherished by the arts of Julian, sunk irrecoY 
yerably in the dust. In many cities, the temples 
were shut or deserted : the ' philosophers, who 
had abused their transient fiivour, thought it pru- 
dent to shave their boards, and disguise thnr pro- 
fession; and the Chrisrians rejoiced^ that they 
were now iii a condition to forgfve, or to revenge, 
the injuries which they had ^suffered under the pre-, 
ceding reign f- The consternation of thp Pa;gao 
world was dispelled by a ^ise and gracious edict 
of toleration j in which Jovian explicitly de- 
clared, that although he should severely punish 
the sacrilegious rites of magic, his subjects might 
exercise, with freedom and safety, the ceremonieii 
of the ancient worship. The memory of this 
law has been preserved by the orator Thenustius, 
who was deputed by the senate of Constantinople 



• Athinutu (ipwl TtwxJoret, I. it. c. 3.) magnifies the 
numbof of the orthodox, who composed the whale world, a-a- 
^ (AiyM T« Ta AfMr'^FVnwi. This assertion wu verified 
ia the space of thirty or forty years. 

' i So^nta, ]. iii. C. %i. Gregory NnEianzen (Orat. W. 
«. 131.), and Libanius (Orat. FarenUlis, c. liS. p. 3<39.), cx- 
preu the livii^ lentimenu of their retpecUTC ^Uoat. 
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to e^en their loyal devotion for the nev eii^ ch a a 

rot. '- Theviittius. expatiates on the clemency of w-y— > 

the DiTioe Natures ^^ facility of human enor, 

the rights of ctxiscience, and the ind£])end«nce of 

the mind ; and, with some eloquence, inculcates 

the principles of philosophical toleration ; whose 

aid Superstition herself, in thehour of her distress, 

it not ashamed to implore. He .justly observes, 

that, in the recent changes, both religitxis had , ' 

been alternately disgraced by the seeming acqui- 

^on of worthless proselytes, of those votaries of 

the rdgning purple, who could pass-, widiout a ' 

reason, and without a blush, from the church to - 

the temple, and from the altars of Jupiter to the 

cacred' table of the Christians •. 

In the space of seven mondis, the Roman H^pr*- ' 
troops, who were bow returned to Antioct^ had A«k5^ 
performed a march of fifteen hundred miles j in ^ ^i^'' 
which they had endured all the hardships of war, 
of £uBine, and of climate. Notwithstanding 
their seinrices, their fidigues, and the ^pioach 
oi winter, the timid and impatidit' Jovian al- 
lowed only, to the men and horses, - a re^te of 
ciic weeks. The- emperor could not sustain the 
indiscreet and malidous raillery of' the peqJe of 
Q* Andoch. 



• Themwriui, Om. *. p. 63 — ^71. edit. Hardian; Pinit*, 
1684.. The Abb£ de U Bletme judicioudy remarki (Hist, 
de Jovien, torn. i. p. 199.), that Sozamen has forgot the fft- 
nenl toleration ; and Themistius, the ntabliihment of the Ca- 
tholic religion. Each of them turned away from the object 
which he disliked i and wijhed to suppreai the part of the e- 
dict the leatthonoitrable, in hit opinion, to the emperor Jomn. 
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c^& lAntioch*. He \ras impaliait to peweat thfr 
■ i' , ' ' ' palace of Cqastantinople ; and to prereot the 
ambition of some cotapetitor, who fiugttt oc- 
cupy the vacant ali^iance of Europe. But he 
soon rcceiyed the grateful intelligence, tiiat hie 
authority was acknowledged from the .lliraciaa 
Bo^horus to the ^^l^tic ocean. By the first 
lettei^ which he dispatched from the camp of 
Mesopotamia* l^e had delegated the military 
command of Qaul and lUyricuhi to Malariofa, a 
/ brave and ^thful officer of the nation of the 
Franks; and to his ^uher-in-law, count Ludl- 
|ian, who had formerly distinguished his conr^ 
and condtfct in the defence of Nisibis. Maht- 
lich Had declined ' an office to which he thought 
himself unequal j and Ludllian was massacred 
at Rheims, in an accidental mutiny of the Bata- 
Tian cohorts f. But the mode^don of Jovinu^ 
{iiaster<^aieral of the cavalry, who fbrgaTe the 
intention of hisi disgrace, soon appeased the tu- 
jmult, and confirmed the uncertain minds of the 
soldiers. ' The oath of fidelity was adiqimstered, 
and' taken with loyal acclamations ; and the de- 
puties of the Western armies { saluted their new 
^orerqgn as be descended from Mount Tauru^ 
"' ■■■ '^ ■■■■■■■'■ - 1^ 

*Oiit AfTMffNf njc t)M>( Imurn w^ mrw: tMf nrM»wnw 
' avTw tXmt iuiJ *«{iJmM, lutJ )>tf xMt^fmuf ^mfuimif ffamotu 

. UtlSiJ. Johih. Andochen. in ^xeerpt. Valniui. p. 815. The 
|ibeb of Antioch im be admitted oa Very dight endencc. 

■f Compafc. Aninuanui (ixv, la), who nmits the name of 
(Ik Sataviani, with Zoiiniiu (1. ni. p. lS7.}t who removes the 
^'eni of action from-Rheims to Sirmium. 

i Quoi capita, achoTarum ordo cwtrensil appellu. AnmiaR. 
Hv. Id and Valei. id locum. '' 
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» the cky of Tyam, i& Cappadoctk. Fron chat. 
Tyuu he contitiued his hasty much to Ancyia, ^— y.l^ 
cuiHUi of the f>^imace of Gahitia > whefe Joriaa 
assumed, «tdi bis infuit ton, the name and en. 
ti^ls of the coBAulahip*. D^astaaaf, an ob- a.d. sifi. 
scute tawut almost at an e<]ual distance between 
Ancyn Aid Nice* was m&rked lor the hoi. 
term of his journey and his life. After indulging 
himaelf with i [dentiful, perhaps an intemperate, ' 
supper, he retired to rest ; and the next mom- 
ii^ the empwQT Jovian was found dead in hift 
b^ The causa of this sadden death was vari- Denh et 
ously understood. By some it was ascribed to the ^^*^. 
consequences of an indigestion, occasioned other 
by -the quantity df the wine, or, the quality of 
du inushrooim, which he had sw^lowed in the 
ereniag. According to others, he was suffocated 
in his sleep by ^ vapour of charcoal; which 
extracted from th& walls of the ^artment the 
unwholesome molstiire of the firesh plaister t. 
put the want of ^ a regular inquiry into die deaib 

of 

• Oajat Tagitui, peitimdftr idnctaatn, »e in curuli telSk 
Teheretur ex nwre, id quod max Bcdiilit protendebat. Augus- 
tus ati<l hu succeatfirs respectfuDy solicited a dispcnration of 
ige for the «od« or nephews whom tbey raited to the corwl- 
gUp. But the cnrule chair of the fim Bnitiu had never beea 
'dttnonourcd by an infant. 

f The Itinerary of Antonimu fixes DadastRtt 1 25 Roma^ 
pifles from Nice; 117 from Ancyra. Wealing. Itinerar. 
■p. 1*2. Tbepilgrimof Bourdeaux, by omitting aoim- ttages, 
feducei the whole space from S4S to l8l milet, WesKlinf, 
p. 57*. 

j: Sec Ammianns (xxr. 10.), Entropnu (x. IS.), wh« 
mif ht likewise be present ; Jerom (torn. i. p. ^6. ad Hettodo- 
Tura), OroiiuB (»ii. 31.), Sofoniett (1. tL c. 6.), ZosimiK 
£. iii. p. 197, 198.), »nd Zonom (tfttn. ii. I. xiii. p. 28, 
89.). We cannot e):pect a perfect agreement, and we siiaU 
mt diicuwjaiaiiu diA:reaceft ' ,- , 
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'^^J^' <rf a'priace, whose 'reign and pertion were sooa 
■ ■ ■, L ■ forgotten; appears t6 have been- the only circum- 
stance whictv countenanced the malicious' wtuspen 
of poison Mid domestic guilt*. The body of 
Jovian was sent to Constantinople, to be interred 
with his predecessors ; and the sad procession was 
met on the road by his wife Gharito, the daugh- 
ter of count LuciHian j who still wept the recent 
death of her father, ^nd was hastening to dry her 
tears in the ' embraces of an imperial husband. 
Her disappointment and grief were embittered 
by the ahxiety of maternal tenderness. Six week& 
before the death of Jovian, his in&nt son had 
been placed in the curule chair, adorned with 
the title of Nebilistimusy and the vain ensigos of 
the consulship. Unconscious of his fortune, the 
royal youth, who, irom hifi grandfather, assttmed 
the nltme of Varroman, was reminded only by the 
jealousy of the government, that he was tbesoa 
of an-emperor. Sixteen years afterwards he was 
stilt alive, but he had already been deprived df 
an eye ; and his aiBicied mother expected, every 
hour, that the innocent victim would be torn from 
her arms, to appease with his blood the suspicions 
of the reigning prince f. 

After 
, * Anunianus, unminj^ful of hia uttial candour and good 
Mute, compare* the death of [he harmless Jovian to that of the 
second Afncaniw, who had excited the fears aud resentment of 
the popular faction. 

t ChrysoBtom, torn, i, p. S36. 314. edit. Montfaucan. The 
XHirisiian orator attempts to comfort a widow bj* the exani' 
^s of illuitrious misfoitunes ; and obst;rves, that of nine em- 
perors (including the Caisai" Gallus) who had reigned in hi* 
time, only two ( Cone'tantine and l^oiuUntius] died a nattsral 
death. Such vague consolatioiu have never wiped away a sin- 
gk tear. . .. ■ 



OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 2S« 

After the death of Jovian, the throne of the chap. 
Roman world remained ten days * without a x^^J^ 
master. The ministers and generals still con- Vacucr 
tinued to meet in council ; to exercise th«r re- throne. 
Gpective ftmctions'; to maintain the public order ; ^e. '~ 
mid peaceably to conduct the army to the city of 
Nice ill Bithynia, which was chosen for the 
place of the election t< In a solemn assembly 
of the civil and military powers of the empire, 
the diadem^ was again unanimously offered to the 
przefect Sallust. He enjoyed the glory of a se- 
cond refusal : and when the virtues of the father 
were alleged in favour of his son, the prafect, 
iwith the firmness of a disinterested patriot, de- 
clared to the electors, that the feeble age of the 
.one, and the inexperienced youth of the Other, 
were equally incapabie of the laborious duties of 
government. Several candidates were proposed : 
and^ after weighing the objections of" character 
or situation, they were successively rejected : but, 
as soon'as. the- name of Valentinian was pro- 
nodficed, the merit of that officer united the 
sufftages 

" Ten days appnred »car«ly *ufficicnt for the marcli and 
^election. But it may be observed; I. That the generals 
;iiight commaRd the nt»editiou3 use of tbc public posts for 
tliemselvei, their Bttendanti, and ineisengers. 2. I'hat the 
tnx>pst for the rase of the citiei, marched in many ditisionB ; 
and that the bead of the column might arrive at Nice, when 
the rear halted at Aocyra, 

f Ammianku, xxvi. ]. Zosirnm, 1. in. p. 198. 'Philostor- 
giuj, L viii. c. 8. and Godcfroy, Ditsertat. p. SAi. Philos- 
tortus, who appcan to have cjitnined some curious and. au- 
thentic intelligeDcc, aicribes the cboite of Valentinian to the 
Pnefect Sallust, the maiter-eeneral Ariatheus, Bagalaiphus 
count -of the domestics, and the Patricia Uatianus, whose 
pressing recommendatians from Ancyra had a weighty influ- 
. faitt in the electiou, 
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CHAP, suffrages -of the whole assembly, aai obtmaeA the 
• ^ ' ■ sincere approbation of Sallust himself. . Valenti- 
EiectioD nian * was the son^of count Gratis, a native of 
tn ot vi- Cibalis, in Fannonia, who, irom an obscure con- 
Duoiu. jiQQ[j^ j^(} raised himself, by matchkss strength 
and dexterity, to the military commands of Africa 
and Britain ; from which he retired, )9nth an 
ample fortune and suspicious integrity. The rank 
and services of Gratian contributed, however, to 
smooth the first steps of the promotion of his 
s(Hi } and afibrded him an early opportunity of 
displaying those soUd and useful qualificatioDs, 
which raised his character above 'the ordinary 
level of his fellow-soldi^s. The person of Va- 
laitinian was tall, graceiul, and majestic. His 
manly countenance, deeply iflarkai with the im> 
presfiion of sense and spirit, inspired bis friends 
with awe, and his enemies with fear : and, to 
second the effort^ of bis undaunted courage, the 
Gon of Gratian had inherited the advantages of 
a strong and healthy ccmstitution. By the habits 
of chastity and temperance, ^i^ch restrai^the 
appetites and invigorate the faculties, Valen- 
' tinian preserved his own, and the public, esteem. 
The avocations of a miUtary life had diverted 
his youth from the elegant pursuits of literature; 
he was ignorant of the Greek language^ and the 
arts of rhetoric ; but as the mind of the orator 
ivas never disconcerted by timid perplexity, he, 
was able, as often as the occasion prompted him. 



■ AmmianuB (snx. 7. O-'Wand the vouager Victor, have 
furnished ihe portrait of Valentiniaii ; wliich naturally precedes 

and illustratcB the histgry of liit reigii. 
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to detiver his decided senrimeno -with ^Id-and. i 
ready elocution. The laws of martial dtsapKne «, 
^ere the oaiy laws that he bad studied ; and he 
WW soon dittinguiidied by the laborious diligence^ 
. and Infle^bls Scr9erity» with which he dischargecl 
and enforced the duties of the camp. Jit the 
time of Julitti-he provoked die danger of dis* 
gface, by the contempt which he publicly ex^ 
pressed for the reigning religion * ; and U'^muld 
fteem, Krom his sobseqoent coodact, ih»t ths iiU 
cBscreet and unseastmable freedt»n of Valendnian 
>Fa8 the ^eet'of m^tary B|»rit, rather than of 
Ghristiui 2eal. He was pardoned,' however, Ksd 
tAll emi^oyed' by a pfinCe who- esteemed his 
neiitt : and in the Tarioos events of the Person 
war, he improved the reputation which he bad 
bh<eady acquired on the banks of the Rhine; 
The cetefity and success with which h^ execnted 
ah Importsnt conmHssion, recommended him to 
the ftTouf (rf Jovian ; atid lo the honourable 
command of the second tchaot, ot company, of 
Targetteeirs, «f the domestic ' gUar^. In thfr 
tt)»ch,fh>m Jlnti6ch, he had reached I:^ quarters 
at Ancyia, When he was u&e^t^ectediy summoned 
-mthout guih, and without' intrigue, to assiMne, 



*At Antioch, wh^be wa» obliged to attend Uie emperor 
tetbe temple, he itruck a print) wbo. had presumed to jiurify 

him with liutral water (Soiomcn, ]. d, c. 6. Theodoret, L'iii, 
"C. IS.}. Such pubHc defiance might become Valcntlnian ; 

but it could leave no room for the unworthy delaiioo of the 

philoMpbef Maximus, which tuppOK* some more private of- 

fijncff. Zorimus, I. iv, p. SOO, 201. 

t Socrates, 1. iv. A previoiu extk to Me1it«iie, orThebara 
. (the flnt might he posiible), it interposed by Sozome^ (I. vj. 

c. 6.) and Phibstorgius (1. vit. c. 7. with Godelroy's Dissif- 

tation*. p. 293.). 
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cttAP. ID die fortf -third yeat of &is age, (he abaoluw 
■ '^ ' ■ government of the Roman emi)ire. 
Heitac. The uivitatuxi of tb^ . ministers and genoals 
ed^^r at Nice was of little moment, unless it were cxna- 
^oae* fi"°^ ^y the voice of the army. The aged 
fA.its. SaUust, who had long observed the irrcgalar 
fiuctuati<ms of popular Assemblies, prtiposed, un- 
der pain of death, that none of those pe^soos, 
whose rank in ihe service might .excOe a [Arty in 
their favom* should appear in public j pn. the day 
of the inauguration. Yet such w»s the preva^ 
I^ce of ^ndent saperstition, that a. whol^ day 
was voluntarily added to thij -dangerous' inter* 
val, because it happened to .be the intercalation 
of the Bissextile *. At length, whfn the hour 
Vf3i supposed to be propitious, Valentinian shew* 
ed himself from a lofty tribunal : the Judicious 
choice was applauded ; and the new priace was - 
solemnly invested luth the (tiadem and the pur- 
ple, -amidst the acclamattQn^ of the. troops, who 
were disposed in martial order round the tribunal. 
But when he stretched forth his h^nd to address 
the armed multitude, a busy whisper vtas acci- 
dentally started in the ranks, and insendbty swell- 
ed into a loud and imperious clamcmr, that he 
should name, without delay, a colleague in the 
empire. 

* Aminiimn, id a long, because unseasonable, digmtioD 
fxxvi. 1. and Valesiiu ad locum), rasbly suppose* thai he aq> . 
oentandi an actronQmical quntioii, ai whicli hii readers aoe 
^arant. ■ It is treattrd «-ilh more judgment and propriety by 
Ceniorintu (it Dei Nataii, c. 20.], and Mticrobius (Satnrnal. 
L i.cap. 12—16.). Tlie appellation of Ai.vrxlfVr, which marki 
the ill auspicioui year (Augustin, ad Jamiarium, Epist. 119.) !■ 
dcnved from tbc rtpcliiim of the t'wih day of the C3lcn4t <^ 
Maicb. 
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en)i»Te. The intrepid calmneM of V^^^dnfato cH^'py 
obtained silencs, and commanded reject : and' ■"-v 

he dius addressed the assembly: *'A £ev miv 
*' nstes since it \ha in yeur power, fellow-^U' 
V dio's, to have 'left me in the obscurity of a 
" private station, iudgtog^' &om !tbe tesHmrnif 
*' of my past life, tbat.I deserved t6 Teign,'iyotf 
** liave placed me on the tfarsnev: Itlsnowimy 
" duty to connilt the safety and interest of tti6 
*-* republic. The weight of the universe is ub4 
^^ doidttedl^T'too -great for the hands of a fedile 
^SttiottaL '. I am conscioui d£ the limits of my 
A* abilitieB, and the > uncertaaity .of iny life: -and 
**.-SaT.' from declidiag, I am anxious to solicit, - 
**!the asBistance iof a W9.*thy colleague^ Bat, 
;* where disoird may be fatal, the dK>ice of a 
1' fiaithfol .friend- require* 'xnatore and sericms 
*' 'ddiberatioK ' That deliberation shall be my 
** aire. Let your conduct .be dutiiiil and con- 
^'' sistent. Retire to your quarters ; refresh your 
** lainds and bodies ; and expect the accustom- 
. ** ed donative c»i the accession of a' new empe- 
*' xor *.*' The astonished troops, with a mix* 
tore of pridej of satisfaction, and of terror, con< 
fessed the voice of their master. Their angry 
clamours subsided into ^lent reverence j and Va- 
fentinian, encompa£sed with the eagles of the 
l^ons, and the various banners of the cavalry 
and infantry^ was conducted, in warlite pomp, 
to the palace of Nice. As he was sensible, how- 
fever, of the importance of preventir^g some rash 
declaration 

1 * Vaientmian'i fint (pwcti u full inAmnuanus ficmi.S.); 
' cunctK and teotentieu* in Pbilonorgiiu (1. Ttii. c. 6.). 
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CH A P. dtdaratton c^ the soldiers, he cbnsalted the as- 
V II ' — . aembly of die chie&: and thor real sentiinents 
were ccmcieely expressed hj. the generous freedom 
of Dagala^bus. '* Most excellent prince," said 
that officeft ** if you consider only your family, 
** yon hare a brother ; if you lore the republic, 
** look round for the most deEerving of the Ro- 
** mans *." The nnp^'OT, who :sup{niessed his 
displeasure, -without altering his intouion, slowly 
proceeded from Nice to Nicomedia and Goiw 
and M«i> stantinople. In one of the suburbs of that capi- 
bnttber* tal t, tl^irty days after his own elevatioB, he be- 
^!^g^ stowed the title of Augustus on his brother Va- 
Mv<h SI. Jens ; and as the boldest patriots were convinced, 
that their opposition, without being serviceable 
to thdr country, would be fatal to thonsdTes, 
the declaration of his absolute wiU was received 
with silent submission. Valais was now in the 
thirty-sixth year of his ige ; but his abilities had 
never been exercised in any employment, mill- 
tary or .civil} and his character had not in^iired 
the world with any sanguine expectations. He 
possessed, however^ one quality, which recom- 
mended him to Valentinian, and preserved tfao 
domestic peace of the empire ; a devout and 
grateful aittachment to his benefactor, whose su- 
periority of g«uus, as well as of authority, 
ValenB 

* Si tuoa, amait, Tmpentor optiim^, hnb«t fiit rem ; a Rrau 
jtublicHin, quKTc quem Tcitiai. Ami"'"- lUri. 4. lo.ths 
divisioii of the empire, ValuDciiiian retained that hdcctc covd^ 
•cllor for himvlf (c. 6. ). 

f Is (uburbaDo, Ammianui, xxti, 4. The fiunout ffet^ 
damn. Or field of Man, vru diatant from Constantinople either 
teven tt&dta, or tewn miles. See Valeiiua aiid hit brother, a4 
loc. >nd Ducange, Cooat. !■ iL p. HO, 141. 179( llSi 
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Vattits humbly and cheerfully acknowledged m cbAp. 
every acrion of his life ". ■__ ^ ^^ 

Before Valendnian divided the t>rovince&, he iiiffin*!, 
reformed the administi^tioa of the empire. All tbeeuten 
ranks of subjects, who had been injured oi* op- ^^^ 
pressed under the r«gn of Julian, were invited ^^ i 
to support their public accusations. The silence ituHt. 
of mankind attested the spotless integrity of the 
prsefect Sallust f ; and his own pressing solicita- 
tions that he might be permitted to retire from 
the buaness of the state, were Rejected by Valen- 
dnian with the most honourable expres^ons of 
friendship and esteem. But among the favourites 
of the late emperor, there were many who had 
abused his credulity or superstition^ and who 
could no longer hope to be proteaed eithei* 
by fevour 6r justice J. The greater part of the 
ministers of the pahice* and the governors of the 
provinces, were removed from their respective 
stations f yet the eminent merit of some officers 
vas distinguished from the obnoxious crowd } 
and, notwithstanding the Opposite clamours of 
zeal and Tesentment, the whole proceedings of' 
tliis ddicate inquiry app^r to have, been con^ 

Vol. IV. R ducted 

* Pardcipap ^diilcm legitimum pot«itatii ) («d id roodur|} 
apparitons morigerum, ut progretlienl aperiet textui. Ammian. 
xzvi. 4. 

f KotwitbtUndinf; the evidence of Zonaras, Suidag, and thtf 
Fsischal Chronicle, M, de Tillemont (Hiet.des Empercun, 
torn. T. pi 671.) viiiJui to dishetieTE thele Mories fl avaatai 
gfusn a un pa^rm. 

'^Eunapiuicelebratnandexag^niteEthe giiReringiof Mix* 
igiua fp. 82, 8S.) i yet he allows, that this sophist or magi' 
CUOt.tne guilty favourite of JuliLin, iiiid the perjional enemy ot 
ValentiDion, wns (ligmiMciI; an the piyroent «f a tniall &Dea 
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ducted with a reasonable share of wisdom aa^ 
' moderation". The festivity of a new reign 
received a short and suspicious interruption from 
the sudden illness of the two princes : but as soon 
as their health .was restored, they left Constan- 
tinopLe in the begimiing of the spring. In the 
castle or palace of Mediana, only three miles 
frmit Naissus, they executed the solemn and &itai 
division of the Roman empire !• Valentinian 
bestowed on his brother the rich pra^cture of 
the Eattt from the Lower Danube to the con- 
fines of Persia ; whilst he reserved for his imme- 
diate government the warUke prefectures of 
Illt/ricum, Italy., and Gaul^ from the extremity of 
Greece to the Caledonian rampart } and from the 
rampart of Caledonia to the foot of Moimt 
Atlas. The provincial administration remained 
on its former ba^ ; but a double supply of gene- 
rals and magistrates was required for two coun- 
cils, and two courts : the division was made with 
a just regard to their peculiar merit and situation, 
and seven master-generals were soon created, 
either of the cavalry or infantry. "When this 
important business had be^i amicably transacted, 
Vaientinian and Valens embraced for the last 
time. The emperor of the West established his 
temporary residence at Milan ; and the emperor 
of the £ast returned to Constantinople^ to assume 

the 

* The loose asstrtions of a general Aii^ntx {Xowava, I. iv. 
y. 201.) are detected and refuted by Tilfemom [t, ». p. 21.J. 
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nion of fifty provi 
he was tocilly ignorant *> 

The tranquillity of the East was soon disturbed Rsrok of 
by rebellion ; and the throne of Valens was a. o!*36« 
threatened by the daring attempts of a rival, Sept. as. 
whose affinity to the emperor Julian f was his 
sole merit, and had been his only crimen !Pro^ 
copius had been hastily promoted from the ob^ 
scure sttttion of a tribune, and a notary, to the 
joint command of the army of Mesopotamia j the 
public opinion already named him as the successor 
of a prince who was destitute of natural heirs ; 
and a vain rumour was propagated by lus friends^ 
or his enemies, that Julian, before the altar of j 
the Moon, at Carrhae, had privately invested f 
ProGopius with the imperial purple ^i He en^ 
deavoured, by his dutiful and submissive behaviour j 
to disarm the jealousy of Jovian ; resigned, with- 
out a contest, his military command ; and re- 
tired, with his wife and family, to cultivate the 
ample patrimony which he possessed In the pro- 
vince of Cappadodat These usefiil and innocent 
R 2 occupations ■ 

■ * Ammianus savs, in general tiMTns, nuba^itU iogeniii nee ' 

bellicis nee liberalibus studiis erudi:us. Ammkn. xzxi. 14. 
The orator Tlieinistius, with the geniiine impertinence of a 
Greek, wiitied for the first time to ipiak the Latin language^ 
the dialect of hia ravereigo, -nn 2no>iKm n^MsMt,. Orat. vi; 
p. 71. 

f The unoMtain degree of alliande, or consanguinity, is 
expreised by the words mtt^tt, cognatua, contobrinus (aec Va- 
leiius ad Ammian. xxiii. S.]. The motherof Ptocopi'iis might 
be a lister of Basilina, and Count Julian^ the mother and uncle 
of the apostate^ Duouige. Fam. Byzaotin. p. 49. 

X Ammian. xxiii. 3. xivi. 6. He mentions the report with 
much hesitation : snsuriavit obscuriur fama ; nemo' enim diet) 
auctor eiatitit verus. It scrvM, however, to remark, that Pro- 
cbpiiia was a pagan: Yet his religion Aon not appear to ha*e 
oronioted, or obsmictwJ, Mh prtti'irtionii ,-^ , 
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CHAP, occupations ivere interrupted by the appeannce 
1 .. , 'i ■ of an officer, with a band of soldiers, vho, in the 
name of bis new sovereigns, Valentiniaa and Va- 
lens, was dispatched to conduct the unibrtnnate 
Procopius either to a peqietual prison or an 
ignominioufi death. His presence of mind pro- 
cured hint a longer respite, and a more splendid 
fate. Without presuming to dispute the royal 
mandate, he requested the indulgence of a few 
moments to embrace bis weeping fiunily } and, 
while the vigilance of bis guards was relaxed by 
a plentiful entertainment, he dexterously escaped 
to the sea-coast of the Euxine, from whence he 
passed over to the country of Bosphorus. In that 
sequestered region he remained many months, 
exposed to the hardships of exile, of solitude, 
and of want : his melancholy temper broodmg 
over his misfortunes, and his mind agitated by 
' die just apprehension, that if any accident would 
discover his name, the faithless Barbarians would 
violate, without much scruple, the laws of hos- 
pitality. In a moment of impatience and despair, 
.Procopius embarked in a merchant vessel, which 
made sail for Constantinople ; and boldly aspired 
to the rank of a sovereign, because he was not 
allowed to enjoy the security of a subject. At 
first he lurked in the villages of Bithynia, con- 
tinually changing bis habitation, and bis dis* 
giiise •. By degrees he ventured into the capital, 
trusted 

* One of hii ictretti wat a country-fiaute of Eunoiaius, the 
heretic. The master was absent, innocent, ignorant ; yet he 
narrowly escaned a sentence of death, and waa banished into 
the remote p..rla of Mauritania (Phnostoi^. 1. ix. c. 5. 8<aii< 
Godc&oy'g Diucit. p. 969— 978. ). 
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trusted his life and £Mtiine to t&e fidelity of ^i?A*** 
two friends, a seiuitor and an eunuch, and con- ^^ 7 ~'^ 
ceived come hopes of success, front the intel- 
ligence vhich he obtained of the actual state of 
public affairs. The body of the people was in- 
fected with a spirit of discontent : they regretted 
the justice and the abilitieG of Sallust, who had 
been imprudently dismissed from the prasfecture 
of the East. They despised the character of 
Valens, which was rude without vigour, and 
feeble without mildness. They dreaded the in- 
fluence of his father-in-law, the Patrician Pe- 
tronius, a cruel and rapacious minister, who ri- * 
goTDudy exacted all the anears of tribute that 
might remain unpud since the ragn of the em- 
peror AureHan. The drcnmstances were pro- 
pitious to the designs of an usurper. The hostile 
measures of the Persians required the presence of 
Valens in Syria : frtxn the Danube to the Eu- 
phrates the troops were in motion ; and the 
capital was occasionally filled with the soldiers 
who passed, or repassed, the Thracian Bosphorus. 
Two cohorts of Gauls were persuaded to listen 
to the secret prt^xisals of the conspirators ; whicl^ 
were recammended by the promise of a liberal 
donative j and as they still revered the memory 
of Julian, they easily consented to support the 
hereditary claim of his proscribed kinsman. At 
the dawn of day they were drawn up near the 
baths of Anastasia ; and Procojuus, clothed in a 
purple garment, more suitable to a player than 
to a monarch, appeared, as if he rose from the 
R 3 dead, 
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dead, in the midst of Constantinople. The sol* 
I diers, who were prepared for his reception, 
saluted thdr trembling prince with shouts of joy^ 
9Bd TOWS of fidelity, Tbdr numbers were soon 
increased by a sturdy band of peasants, collected 
from the adjacent country ; and ProcofHus, 
shielded by the arms of his adherents, was suc^ 
^essively conducted to the tribunal, the senate, 
find the palace. During the first moments of his 
tumultuous rcugn, he was astonished and terrified 
by the gloomy silence of the people ; who were 
either ignorant of the cause, or apprehensive of 
' the event. B.ut his njilitary strength was st^)erior 
to any actiial resistance ; the malecontents flocked 
to the standard of rebellion ; the poor were ex> 
cited by the hopes, and the rich were indmidated 
by the fear, of a general pillage; and the ob; 
sdnate credulity of the multitude vds once more 
deceived by the promised advantages of a revo^ 
lution. The magistrates were seized ; the prisons 
and arsemtls broke open : the gates, and the 
entrance of the harbour, were diligently occupied ; 
^nd, in 4 few hours, Procopius became the ab- 
solute, through precarious, master -of the imperial 
fity. The usurper improved this unexpected 
success y/iih some degree of courage and dexterity. 
He vtfully propagated the rumours and opinions 
the most favourable to his interest ; while he 
deluded the populace by giving audience to the 
frequent, but imaginary, ambassadors of distant 
nations. The large bodies of troops stationed in 
the cities of Thrace, and the fortresses of the 
Lo^er Danube, were gcadually involved in the 
guilt 
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guilt of rebellion: and th^ Gothic princes con* chap. 
sented to suppily the sovereign of Constantinople <_ ^-' i 
with the formidable length of several thousand 
auxiliaries. His generals passed the Bosphonua 
and subdued, without an effort, the unarmed, 
but wealthy, provinces (rf Bithynia and Am. 
After an honourable defence, the- city and island 
of Cyzicus yielded to his power i the renowned 
legions of the Jovians and Herculians embraced 
the cause of the usurper, whom they were ordered 
to crush ; and, as the veterans were continually 
augmented with new levies, he soon appeared at 
the head of an aimy, whose valour, as well as 
numbers, were not unequal to the gr«itness of 
the contest. The son of Hormisdas *, a youth 
of s^rt( and ability, condescended to draw his 
sword against the lawful emperor of the East ; and 
the Perdan prince was immediately invested with 
the ancient and extraordinary powers of a Roman ''^^'■ 
Proconsul. TJie alliance of Faustina, the widow 
of the emperor Constantius, who intrusted her- 
self and her daughter to the hands of the 
usurper, . added dignity and reputation to his 
cause. The princess Constanda, who was then 
about five years of age, accompanied in a Utter 

R4 th« 

' Hormiadx tnatura juveni HoTmiMlsc regalii illiiu filio, pow 
tettatero Profonsuli* detvlit ; et civilia, more v«tenim, et bel- 
li, rectura. Ammi^in. ixvi. 8. The Penian prince etcaped 
with honour and safety, and vru afcenvards (A. D^ 580.) re- 
•tored lo the »anw extraordinary office of proconful of Bithy. 
nU (Tillemont, Hist, des Empereura, torn. v. p. 201.). I am 
ijCiiorant whether the race of Sassan was propagated. I find 
(A. D. Sli.) a pope HormiBdas; hat he was a native of Pru, 
iino, in Italy (P.igi, Brcv. Pontific. tom.i, p. 2^7.}- 
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pHAP. the march <^ the aimy. She was sbewn to the 
^ ■ ^ ' ■ nuiltitude ia the arms of her adopted father.) 
and as often as she passed through the ranks, the 
(end^qess of the solchers was inflamed into mar- 
tial fury • ; they recollected the glories of the 
bouse of Constantine, aiid they deditred, with 
loyal acclamation, that they would shed the last 
drop, of their t)lood in the defeiice of the royal in-; 
fentt, 
H'l'ddnt in the mean while, Valentinian Sras alarmed 
i^B^fe. "*<* perplexed, by the doubt^ intelligence of 
¥^J*^ the revolt of the East. The dtfficuttieB of a 
Oerman war forced him to confine his immet 
diate care to the safety of his own^ dominimis ^ 
and, as every channel of compiunicatjon was 
^opt or corrupted, he listened, with doubtful 
uuu^y, to tfae rumours ^hlch were industriously 
spread, that the defeat and death of Vakos had 
)eft Procopius sole master of the eastern pro- 
vinces. Valens was not dead : but, on the news 
pf the rd)ellion, which he received at Oesarea, 
be basely despaired of his life and fortune ; pro^ 
posed tq negociate with the usurper, and disOTj 
yered his secret inclination to abdicate the im> 
perial puttie. The timid mon^ch was ^ved 
from disgrace and ruin by the firmness of his 
pinisters, and their abiUtjes soon decided in his 
favour 

* The infint rebel wa* ■fterwardt thf wife of the emperoi 
GratJtD ; but tht Aiei ygung and cttildteu. See Ducange, 
Fun. Byzantin. p. 46. 59. 

t Scquimini culminii summi prowpiam, vai the language 
fif Procopini I wbo affected to deipiie the obicure bittb, and 
fortvitout election, of the upttart Pannfuiiai]. Anunian. xxtj. 
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i&TouT the event of the dril war. In a season of chap. 

tranqoUUty^ Sallust had resignol mthout a mur- ^_. ^ ', r 
mur; but as soon as the public safety was at- 
tacked, he ambitiously solicited the pre-«ninence 
of toil and, danger ; and the restoration of that 
virtuous minister to the prsefecture of the East, 
was the first step which indicated the repentance 
of Valens, and satisfied the minds of the people^ 
The reign of Procopius was apparently support- 
ed- by powerful armies, and obedient provinces. 
But many of the principal officers, military -as 
well as civil, had been urged, eith^ by motives 
of duty or interest, to withdraw themselves from 
the guilty sceae ; or to watch the moment of 
betraying, and deserting, the cause of the usurper. 
Lupicinus advanced, by hasty marches, to bring 
the legions of Syria to the aid of Valens. Arin- 
theus, who, in strength, beauty, and valour, ex- 
celled all the heroes of the age, attacked with a 
small' troopasuperior body of therebels. When 
he bdield the faces of the soldiers who had served 
under his banner, he commanded them, with a 
loud voice, to sdze and deliver up their pre- 
tended leader ; and such was the ascendant of 
his genius, that this extraordinary order was in- 
stantly obeyed *. Arbetio, a re^>ectable veteran 

of 

* Et dedignatuti hominem Buprrare eertaniinc dnpicabilein^ 
auctoriutU et celii fiducti corpom, ipiis hoitibus juuit, Buum 
yincire rectorem ; atque ita turmanim aatesignanus umfarati* 
lis comprensus sunnim manibiii. The strength and beauty of 
Arintheua, the new Hercules, are celebrated by Sc Bau! ; who 
Mippoan that God had created him as an inimitable model of 
the haman species. The painters and sculptors could not eii- 
prnt hia figure : the historians appeared fabulous when they 
f^lated hit esploiti (Aqunian. xxvi, and Valcj. ad be). 
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.CHAP, of the great Constantine, who had been distitw 
1 , ' ■ guished by the honours of the consulship, was 
persuaded to leave his retirement, and once more 
to conduct an army into the field. In the heat 
of action, calmly taking off his helmet, he shewed 
his grey hairs, and venerable countenance; sa- 
luted the soldiers of Procopius by rtie endearing 
names of children and companions, and exhorted 
.them, no longer to support the desperate cause of 
a contemptible tyrant ; but to follow their old 
commander, who had so often led them to honour 
and victory. In the two engagements of Thya- 
tjra • and Nacosia, the unfortunate Procopius 
was deserted by his troops, who were seduced by 
the instructions and example of their perfidious 
officers. After wandering some time among the 
woods and mountains of Phrygia, he was betray- 
ed by his despcMiding followers, conducted to the 
imperial camp, and immediately beheaded. He 
suffered the ordinary fate of an unsuccessful 
usurper ; but the acts of cruelty which wei:e ex- 
ercised by the conqueror, under the forms of 
legal justice, excited the pity and indignation of 
mankind t> 

Such 

• The mmt field of battle ts pfaced liy Ammianus in Ly- 
ci*) and by Ztiaimui at Thyatira ; whichfare at the distance 
of 150 milts fram each other. But Thyatira alluitur Lyco 
{Piin. Hist. Natur. v. 31. Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. t. a. 
p. 79,) ; and the trantcribert might easily convert an obscure 
ijver into a well-known province. 

■j- The adventures, usurpation, and fall'of Procopiu*, ate 
rvlated, in a regular scries, by Amniianus (xxvi. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10.}, andZo»imus[I. iv. p. 203-210.). They often inuUmc, 
and seldom contradict, cacli other. Themistius (Orat. vii. 
p. 91, 95.) adds some btise panegyric j and Enuapiu6{p. 83, 
AI.J SQpie uuiliciovs satire. 
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Sach indeed are the common and natural chap. 
ifruite of despotism and reb«llion. But the in< ■ 

quisition into the crime, of inagic, which, under ^'^ '<^ 
the reign of the two brothers, was so rigorously, into tin 
prosecuted both at Rome and Antiocfa, was in- ^'^„ 
lerpreted as the fatal symptom, either of the dis- ^^^^^ 
pleasiire of heaTeh, or of the de^nraTity of man* a. d. sts, 
kind *, .Let us not hesitate to indulge a liberal 
|>ride, that, in the present age, the enlightened . 
part of Europe has aboli^ed i. a cruel and odioos /^ 
prqudice, which reigned in every climate of the 
globe, and adhered to every system of religious 
opinions^. The nations, and the sects, of the 
Roman world, admitted wklj equal credulity, 
and similar abhorrence, the reality of that infernal 
art§, .which was able to control the eternal 
order of the planets, and die voluntary opera- 
tions of the human mind. They dreaded the 
mysterious 

• Libanius de ulciscend. Julian, new, c. ii. p. 158, 159. 
The aophiit deplbm the public frenzy, but he does not {after 
their deadis} impieach the juitice of the empemn. 

f The French and English lawyers, of the present age, al- 
low the iknry, and deny ttit jtrattScc, of witchcraft. Detiiort) 
Jlccueil des Decisions de Jurisprudence, au mot Sortiert, t. iv. 
p. 553. Blackstone's Coninentaries, vol. iv. p. 60. Al 
private veason alwayg preTents, or outstrips, public wisdom, the 
pretident Montesquieu fEgprit des Loix, L sii. c. 5, 6.) re- 
jects the txiitmci of luagK:. 

. X See Oeuyres de Bayle, torn. iii. p. SGI — 589. The accp- 
tic of Rotterdam exbit>its, accordin? to hia custom, ii strange 
medley of loose knowledge, and lively wit. 

^ The pagans distinguished between gt)od and bad magic, 
the Theurgic and the Goetic. Hist, de I'Acadcmie, &c. t. vii. 
p. 25. But they could not have defended this obscure di». 
tinction againit the acute logic of Bayle. Jn the Jewish and 
Chriitian systein, d// demons are trifernal spirits ; tinA,aUi:om- 
riierce with them is idolatry, apostiicy, ^c. which dcserv™ 
^th and damnation. 
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CHAP. m78t«rious power d spells and Incantadoiu, of 
1 ^-1^ ■ potent herbs, and fzecrable rites ; which coaU 
extinguish or recall' life, infiame the pasofnu of 
the soul, blast the works of creation, and extort 
from the reluctant demons the secrets of futurity. 
They believed, with the wildest inconsistency, 
that this pretemWiral dominion of the air, of 
earth, and of helli was ezerdsed, from the vilest 
motives of malice or gain, by some wrinkled 
hags, and itinerant sorcerers, who passed their 
obscure lives in penury and contempt*. The 
arts of magic wete equally condemned by the 
public opinion, and by the laws of Rome ; but 
as they tended to gratify the most imperious pas. 
stons of die heart of man, they were continually 
proscribed, and continually practised f. An 
imaginary cause is capable of producing the inost 
serious and mischievous effects. The dark pre- 
dictions of the death of an emperor, or the suc- 
cess of a conspiracy, were calculated only to sti- 
mulate the hopes of ambition, and to dissolve the 
ties of fidelity ; and the^ intentional guilt- of ma- 
gic was aggravated by the adwd crimes of trea- 



* The Canidia of Horace (Carm. 1. v. od. 5. with Dacier** 
and Sanadon'i ill attrition )s ii a vulgar witch. The £rictho 
of Lucan (Pbarsal. n. 4S0 — 830.) ii tedious, ditf^sting, but 
(ometimes iiibliine. She chides the delay of the Furies ; and 
tbieateni, nith tirinendous obBcarity, to pronounce their real 
names ; "Xo re*eal the true infernal countenance of Hecate ; to 
invoke the tecKt powen that lie It/bw hell, Sec. 

t Genu* hotninam potcntihua in&dum, Eperantibui &llax, 
quod in civitate nostra et vetabitur semper et retinebitur. Ta. 
cii. Hist. i. 22. See AuKUstin. de Civiute Dei, 1. viii. c. 1 9. 
and the Thcodosicn Cod?,!, is. tit. xvi. with Go4efroy'i Conu 
nieiitary. 
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son and sacrilege *. Such vain terrors disturbed ch a r. 
the peace of society, and the hapfnness of indi- ■ „, ^ ' ■ 
viduals j and the harmless fiaaie which insen^ly 
melted a vaxen image, might derive a powerful 
and pernicious energy from the afirighted ^mcy 
of the person whom it was maliciously designed' 
to represent t- From the infusion of those herbs, 
which were supposed to possess a supernatural in- 
fluence, it was an easy step to the use of mortf 
substantial poison^ and the folly of mankind 
sometimes became the instrument, and the mask, 
of the most atrocious crimes. As soon as the 
zeal of informere was encouraged by the ministers 
of Valens and Valentiman, they could not refuse 
to listen to another charge, too iirequently min- 
gled in the scenes of domestic guilt ; a charge of 
a softer and less mal^nant nature, for which the 
pious, diough exce^re, rigour of C<mstantine 
had recently decreed the punishment of death |. 
This deadly and incoherent mixture of treason 

and 

* The penectition of Antloch wai occasioned by a criminal 
coRiultatioo. The tweuly-four letten of the alphabet were 
anangeil round a magic tripod i and a dancing nag, which 
bad be«n placed in the centre, pointed to the four first letCetS 
in the name of the future emperor, e, E. O, A. Theodorua 
(perhaps with many otben who owned the fatal ayllahles) 
waa cKvcuted. Tbeodosiua aucceeded. Lardner (Heathen 
Teitimonie*, vol. \t. p. 353 — 372.) has copiously and fairly 
examiued this dark transaclioii of the reign of Valena. 
f Limus Ut hie durcscit, et hvc ut cera liquescit 

Uno eodemquc igni Virgil. Bucolic, nii. 80. 

Devovit absentei, simulacraque cerea figit. 

Ovid, in Epist. Hypsil. ad Jason. 9)i 
Such vain incantations could aSect the mind, and increase the 
diK»e, of Germanicut. Tacit. Annal. ii. 69. 
- t See Heineccius Antiquitat. Juris Roman, torn. ii. p. 353. 
&c. Cod, Theodosian. L is. tit. 7. with Godefroy's Commro- 
Urjr. 
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CHAP, and magic, of poison and adultery^ afibrded in- 
\ , r, ■ finite giadations of guilt and innocence, of ex- 
cuse and aggravation, which in these proceed- 
ings appear to have beeq confounded by the 
ai^ry or corrupt passions of the judges. They 
easily discovered, that the degree of their industry 
and discemmeDt vas estimated, by the imperial 
court, according to the number of executions 
Aai were furnished from their respective tribu- 
nals. It was not without extreme reluctance that 
they pronounced a sentence of acquittal ; but 
they eagerly admitted such evidence as was stain- 
ed with perjury, or procured by torture, to proTe 
the most improbable charges against the most 
Tes[>ectable characters. The progress of the in- 
quiry continually opened new subjects of crimi- 
nal prosecution; the audacious informer, whose 
felsehood was detected, retired with impunity ; 
but the wretched victim, who discovered his real 
or pretended, accomplices, was seldom permitted 
to receive the price of his infamy. From the 
extremity of Italy and Asia, the young, and the 
aged, were dragged in chains to the tribunals of 
Rome and Antioch. Senators, matrons, and phi- 
losophers, expired in ignominious and cruel tor- 
tures. The soldiers, who were appointed to 
guard the prisons, declared, with a murmur of 
pity and indignation, that their numbers were 
insufficient to oppose the flight, or reastance, of 
the multitude of captives. The wealthiest fami- 
lies were ruined by fines and confiscations j the^ 
most innocent citizens trembled for their.safe^? 

and- 
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jnd we may form some notion of the magnitude ^^^'• 
of the evil, from the extravagant assertion of an *— y— * 
ancient writer, that, in the obnoxious provinces, 
the prisoners, the exiles, and the fugitives, form- 
ed the greatest part of the inhabitants *. 

When Tacitus describes the deaths of the in- The erorf- 
nocent and illustrious Romans, who were sacri- uminur 
ficed to the cnieky of the first Caesars, the art of J^*'*" 
the historian, or the merit of the suflFerfirB, excite *■ ^■ 

V .■ , ■ r 364—371 

in our breasts the most uvely sensations or ter- 
ror, of admiradoO) and of pity. The coarse and 
undislinguishing pencil of Ammianus has deli- 
neated his bloody figures with tedious and dis- 
gusting accuracy. But as our attention is no 
longer engaged by the contrast of freedom and 
servitude, of recent greatness and of actual misery, 
we should turn with horror from the frequent 
executions, which disgraced, both at Rome and 
Antioch, the reign of the two brothers t- Valens 
was of a timid |, and Valentinian of a choleric> 
disposidon. 

• The cruel penecutioii of Ronw and Antioch is <]eKribed, 
and most probaWr exaggerated, by Ainmianua (xxviii. 1. 
■Kxix. 1, 2.)»''d2;o«iinui{l. iv. p.216— 218.). The philo- 
•opber Maximal, with some jurtice, was involytd in the charge 
of magic (Eunapiui in Vit. Sophist, p. SS, 89.) ; and youn{ 
Chrysostom, who had accidentally found one of the proscribed 
book*, ga*e himtelf for lost. TiHemont, Hitt. dei Emperenrs, 
lom. V. p. S40. 

f Cuniult the six last books of Ammianns, and more par- 
ticularly the portraits of the two roj-al brothers (xix. 8, 9:. 
xxxi. 14.). , Tilleraont bas collected (torn. v. p. 12— la 
p. 127 — 133.) from all antiquity their virtues and vices, 

{ The younger .Victor aiierti, that he was valde timidua : 
yet be behaved, as almost every man would do, virith decent 
isolation at the headoi an army. The same historian attempt* 
to provct that. bit anger was harmless. Ammianus observes 
with more candour and judgment, incidentia crimina ad coii- 
, tcmptMH 
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CHAP, dispodtion *. An anxious regard to his personal 
^ ^^ .' . safety was the ruling principle of the adnunistra- 
tion of Valens. In the condition of a subject, he 
had kissed, with trembUag awe, the hand of the 
oppressor : and when he ascended the throne, he 
reasonably expected, that the same fears, which 
had subdued his own mind, would secure the pa- 
tient submission of his people. The favourites of 
Valens obtained, by the privilege of rapine and 
confiscation, the wealth which his eccmomy 
would have refused t- They urged, with per- 
suasive eloquence, thai^ m all cases of treason, 
suspicion is equivalent to proof ; that the power, 
supposes the intention, of mischief; that the in- 
tention is not less criminal than the act ; and 
that a subject no longer deserves to live, if his 
life may threaten the safety, or disturb the repose, 
of his sovereign. The judgment of Valentinian 
was sometimes deceived, and his confidence 
abused ; but he would have dlenced the informers 
with a contemptuous smile, had they presumed 
to alarm his fortitude by the sound of danger. 
They praised his inflexible love of justice ; and, 
in the pursuit of justice, the. emperor was easily 
tempted to consider danency as a weakness, and 
passion as a virtue. As long as he wrestled with 

his 

teraptam vel laiam principis amplitudincm trahens, in Mngoi- 
sem (zviebat. 

* Cum e«Kt ad acettitatem natunc calore propensior . . . 
poenat per ignea au^bat « gladiog. Ammi'm. xxk. 8. See 
xsm. 7. 

f I have transferml the reproach of aTarice from Valens to 
hi* lervanU. Avarice more properly belongs to ministers tiian 
to h'ngi ; in whom that pasaioa is commonly estingiiighed by 
abKilate poMcMion. 
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hfs equals, in the bold competition df jm kt- chap. 
tive and ambitious life, Valentinian was seldom ■ ^ -• ■ 
injuredj and never insulted, with impunity: 'if 
his prudoice was arraigned, his. s|firit was ap^ 
plauded ; and the proudest and mttet powerful 
generals were apprehensive of provoking the 
resentment of a fearless soldier. ' After he be^ 
came master of the world, he unfortunately for- 
got, that where no resistance can be made, nd 
courage can be exerted { and ii^ead of consuh- 
ing the dictates of reason and magnanimity, hein^- 
dulged the fOrious emotions of his temper, at a 
time when they wefe diegracefiil to himself, and 
&tal t6 the defenceless objecte of his displeasure. 
In the government of hi^ household, oi- of his 
emjjite, slight, or even imaginary; offentes ; a 
hasty word, a casual " omission, an involtmtary 
delay, were chastibed by ^ sentence of Immediate 
death. The expres^ons which i&ued the most - 
readily from the mouth tif the empetor of the 
West were, ** Strike off his head ;" '* burft him 
*■* alive ;" *' let him be beaten with clubs till he 
" expires * ;" and his most favoufed ministers 
soon understood, that, by a ' ra^h attempt td 
4ispute, or susjiend, the execution of his san- 
guinary commands, they might involve theni- 
befves in the guilt and punishment of disobe- 
■ dience. The repeated gratification of this savage 
Vol. tV. 8^ justice 

* He toraetimca «xpi««Kcl a eentedce of dnth with a tone 
of pleasantry ; " Abi, Comes, et muta ei caput, qui sibi mii- 
" tari provuiciam cnpit."_ A Iwy, who had ilippcd too hasr 
lily a Spartan hotind ; an armouriT, who had maue a poliEhm 
cuirass that w-anted some (rraint of the legitimate- ^Ltjflii, &c' 
(tiTi- the viaimsof his furv. ' . 
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justice hardened the mind of Valentinian aguost 
. pity and remorse ; and the sallies of pzesion were 
coniirmed by the habits of cruelty '. He could 
behold with calm (atisfacuoa the convulave- 
agonies of torture and death : he reserved his 
friendship for those faithful servants .whose tem- 
per was the most congenial to his. own. The 
merit of Maximin, who had slaughtered the no* 
blest families of Rome, was rewarded with the 
royal approbation, and the prsefecture of Gaul. 
Two fierce and enormous bears, distinguished 
by the appellations of Innecencti and Mica Aurea^ 
could alone deserve to share the favour of Max- 
imin. The cages of those triisty guards were 
always placed near the bed-chamber of Valen- 
linian, who frequently amused his eyes with the 
grateful spectacle of seeing them tear and devour 
the bleeding limbs of the malefactors who were 
abandoned to their- rage. ITieir diet and exer- 
cises were carefully inspected by the Roman 
emperor ; and when Innocente had earned her dis- 
charge by a long course of meritorious service^ 
the faithful animal was again restored to the free- 
dom of her native woods t. 

But 

■ Tlic inaoccnta of Milan wore an agrnt and tlirce appari- 
tors, whum Valentinian condemned for ■i^niFVing a Icg-il sum- 
iriuDt. Ammianiit (xsvii. 7.) ttrangcly luppoBes, thai all who 
had been unjustly e.\"ciited \\v\t worehipped at manyh by 
(lie Christmna. HJi impuilial silfnci: doe* not allow iii to hv- 
lieve, that the great cliamberlain Rhodanus n-as burr.t alivv fur 
■i\\ act of oppression, (Citron. ?;ischalr p. S03.]. 

+ Ut b«ne meritam in tylvas jussit ibiri Iiimfiam. AtBr 
raiuii. jixix, 3. and Vuk-siiis ad lotum. 
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. . Bat in the calmer moments of reflection, ■when chap. 
th^ mind of Vaiens was not agitated by fear, or ■_ „ ,[ r 

" that of Valentinian by rage, the tyrant resumed ^*"jf** 
the sentiments, or at least the conduct, of the h- muMW. 

ther of his country. The dispassionate judgment 
of the Western emperor cpuld clearly perceivef 
and accurately pursue, his own and the public 
intereet; and the soyereign of the East, who' 
imitated with equal docility the varioss example^ 
which he received from his elder brother, was 
sometimes guided by the wisdom and virtue of 
the 'pTEefect Sallust. Both princes invariably 
retained, in the purple, the chaste and tempe- 
rate ^mpUcity tvhich had adorned their private! 
life ; and, under their reign, the pleasures of the 
court never cost the people a blush or a sigh. 
They gradually reformed many of the abuses of 
the times of Constantius ; judiciously adopted and > 
improved the designs of Julian and his successor ; 
and displayed a style and spirit of legislation 
which might "inspire posterity with the most fa-t 
vourable opinion of that character and govern-^ 
ment. It is not fi'om the master of Innocencci 
that we should expect the tender regard for the 
welfare of his subjects, which prompted Valen- 
tinian to condemn the exposition of n^w-born 
infants • ; and to establish fourteen skilful phy; 
sicians with stipends and privileges, in die four- 
3 2 teeri 

• S« the Code of Jusunisn, 1. viii. tif . lii. leg; 2. U.mv. 
quiique M>bolein liiain nutiiat. Quod si exponeiidQm puta- 
Terit RDimulMviorii qii* constituta est aubJHccbit. I'or th* * 
ureunt I shot! not interfere in the dispute betwi'cn Noodt nnt 
Binkenhoek ; how far, or how long, this unnatural practi '.e 
had been condemned or abilished by hi*, pbiloso^ihy., and th»! 
■tiiie tirilizrd state of 30i:i';tSi ,-> . 
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CHAP, teen quarters of Rome. The good sense of aif 
-. - -, ■ ' ■ illiterate soldier founded an useful and liberal in-* 
stitution for the education of youth, and the sup- 
port, of declining science*. It was his intention, 
that the arts of rhetoric and gramnUr should be 
, >- \ . taught in the Greek, and Latin languages, in the' 
metropolis of every province j and a^ the size 
and dignity of the school was usually proportioned 
to the importance of the city, the academies 
of Rome aiul Constantinople claimed a just and 
lingular pre-enunence. The fragments of the 
literar)' edicts of Valentinian imperfectly repre- 
sent the school of Constantinople, which was 
gradually improved by subsequent regulations. 
That school con^ted of thirty-one professors in 
ditferent branches 6f learnings One philosopher, 
and two lawyers; five sophists, and ten gram- 
marians for the Greek, and tturee orators, and ten 
grammarians for the Latin, tongue ; besides 
-seven Scribfcs, or, as they were then styled, anti- 
quarians, whose iab(H-tous pens supplied, the pub- 
lic library with £ur and correct copies of the 
classic writers. The rule of conduct, which was 
prescribed to the students, is the more curious, 
as it aifords the first outlines of the farm and 
discipline of a modem university. It was re- 
(^uired, that they should bring proper certificates 
from 



• TJicsc ralittary institutions »t* cUplsined In the Thcodo- 
lian Code, t.- liii. i. iii.- Ife /inifftioritat il MedUit, and I. y.vt. 
tit. ix. I)t Sludiii tibtreliiai Urlii Rims, llc^kidn oar miial 
(^<ide(G(xlefroy), ne may connilt Gianonc (Istorikdi Napo- . 
li, torn. i. p. lO.! — lll.),.wh!DhBs'tmtrd t)ie intrretting tub* 

EC with the ECal and curio^t^ of ■ man «f letlcri, vhw sriiilieV 
domestiL' hiitory. 
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Awn the magistrates of their native province, chap. ■ 
. ITieir names, profesaons, and places of abode, ^^....^J^ 
were regularly entered in a public register. The 
■atudious youth were severely prohibited from 
wasting their time in feasts, or in the theatre j 
and the term of their education was limited t^ 
the age of twenty. 1"he prsefect of the city was 
empowered to chastise the idle and refractory, by 
stripes or expulsion ; and he was directed to make 
an annual report to the master of the ofEces, that 
the knowledge and abilities of the scholars might 
be usrfuUy applied to the public service. The 
institutions of Valentinian contributed to secure ■ 
liie benefits of peace and plenty : and the cities 
were guarded by the establishment of the Defcjir 
svrt • ; freely elected as the tribunes and advo- 
cates of the people, to support their rights, and 
to expose their grievances, before the tribunals 
of the civil magistrates, or even at the foot of 
tlic imperial throne. I'he finances were dili- 
gently administered by two princes, who had 
been so long accustomed to the rigid economy 
of a private fortune j but in the receipt and ap- 
piiciation of the revenue, a discerning eye might 
observe some difference between the government 
of the East and of the West, Vaiens lyas per- 
suaded, that royal Kberality can be supplied only 
by public oppression, and his ambition never as^ 
pired to secure, by their actual distress, the future 
strength and prosperity of his people. Instead 
S3. of 

■• Cod. Theo,ioi. L i. tit._ xi. wth Godtfroy'i Fara-Ulooj 
■^ ^li:(i; diligentlv |fU-ang from th; rost of -the code. 
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CHAP, of increasing the weight of taxes, which, in the 
1^ ,.', 1 • space of forty years, had been gradually doubled, 
he reduced, in the first years of bis reign, one* 
fourth of the tribute of tiie East *. . Valentinian 
appears to have been less attentive and less anxi- 
ous to relieve the burdens of his people. He 
might reform the abuses of the fiscal administra- 
tion ; but he exacted, wi^ojut scruple, a very 
large share of the private property ; as he was 
convinced that the revenues, which supported the 
luxury of individuals, would be much more ad- 
vantageously employed for the defence and im- 
provement of the state, Jhe subjects of the East, 
who enjoyed the present benefit, applauded the in- 
dulgence of thdr prince, 'X^e solid, but less splen- 
did, merit of Valentinian was felt and acknowr 
ledged by the subsequent generation f. 
VikDtiniaa But the most honourable circumstance of the 
JhT^h-"' character of Valentinian, is the firm and tanper 
P"" "'^ rate impartiality which he tmifornJy preserved in 
A. p. an age of religious contention. His strong sense, 
unenlightened, but uncorrupted, by study, de-' 
clined, with respectful indifference, the subtle 
questions of theological debate, The govern- 
ment 

• Three lioM from Ammiantu (xxti. 14.) countenance a 
whole oration of Themutiui (viii. p. 101 — ]^.)> full of adu- 
lation, pedantry, and cum mou- place murality. The eloquent 
M. Thomas (toin. L p. 866 — 396.) hw amused himself with 
celebrating the virtues and (^nius of Tliemiitiui, who xnt 
I not unworthy of the age in which he lived. 

t Zoiimu*. 1. W. p. 302. Ammian. xxx. 9. His refbr, 

mation ofcoitly abtiseg might entitle him to the praiae of, in 

provinciales admodum parcua, tributorum ubi^ue mollicni sar- 

- cinas. By iome, his fnigality was styled araJice f Jerom^ 

fhroo. p. 136.). 
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'^ent of the Earth claimed his vigilance, and 
Satisfied his ambition j and while he remembered < 

- that he was the disciple of the church, he never 
forgot that he was the sovereign of the clergy. 
.Under the reign of an apoetate, he had^gnalized 
his zeal for the honour <^ Chnstianity^ he al- 
lowed to his subjects the privilege which he had 
assumed for himself ; and they might accept^ 
with gratitude and confidence^ the general tole- 
ration which was granted by a prince, addicted 
to passion, but incapable of fear or of disguise *, 
The Pagans, the Jews, and all the various. sects 
which acknowledged the divine authority of 
Christ, were protected by the laws from arbitrary . 
power or popular insult ; nor vi^ any mode of 
worship prohibited by Valentinian, except those 
secret and criniinat practices, which abused the 
name of religion for. the dark purposes of vice 
and disorder. The art of magic, as it was more 
cruelly punished, was more strictly proscribed r 
but the emperor admitted a formal distinction to 
protect the ancient methods of divinadon, which 
were approved by the senate, and exercised by 
the Tuscan haru^ces. He had condemned, 

"with the consent of the most rational Pagaiu, 

the licence of nocturnal sacrifices ; but he immedi*- 

ately admitted the peudon of Praetextatus, pro- 

S 4 consul 

• T«itei Bunt Icgw a me in viordio Imperii mel date : qu:. 

, bua unicuiqiie quod antmo imbibiuet coUndi ^bera bciiltw 
trib'uta est. Cod. Throdoi. I. ix. tit. xvi. leg. 9. To this d.'- 
claration of Valcrntinian,' we may adil the various testimonies 
of Ammtanus {xix. 9.], Zofimui (I. it. p. SU-K)i and Sozo- 
inen (I. vi. c. 7. 2].). Baronius woald nataraUy blame Euch. 
"rational toleration (Annal. Ecdcs. A. D. 370. No. Iii9 — 
ja'/. A. p. 376. N','. a,!-)- 
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EH A p. consul of Acbua, who rq>resented, that the life 
], ^ ' ■ of the Greeks would |^ome dreary and com- 
fortless, if they were deprived of the invaluable 
blessing of the Eleusioian mysteries. Philosophy 
alont can boast, (and perhaps it is no more than 
the boast of philosophy), that her geotte hand is 
'' " able to eradicate from the human mind the latent. 
and deadly pruicipte of fanaticism. But this truce 
of twelve years, which was enforced by the wise 
and vigorous government of \^alentinian, by susr 
pending the repetition of mutual injuries, contri- 
buted to soften the manners, ^nd a^ate the pre- 
judices, of the religious factions. 
Viicntpr^ '^^^ friend of toleration was qnfortunatety 
f^*~ ^^ placed 9t a distwice fjom the scene of the fiercest 
l>erMcui« controversies. As soon as the Christians of the 
p^ ** West had extricated themselves from the snare* 
?6t!-S"t8. ^^ *^^ creed of Riinini, they happily relapsed 
into the slumber of orthodoxy } atid the small 
remains of the Arian party that still subdsted at 
Sirmiupi or Milan, ipight be fionsidered, rather 
as objects of contempt than of resentment But 
hi the provinces of the East, fro;n the Euxine 
to the extremity of Thebais^ the- strength and 
numbers of the hostile fe^tiom were more equally 
(>alanced j afid (his equality, instead of recom* 
mending the counsels of peace, served only to 
perpetuate the horrors of religious war. The 
monk? and bishops supported their arguments 
by invectives ; and their invectives were some- 
^ (imes followed by blows. Alhanasius still reigned 
tat Alexandria ; the thrones of ConstantmopU 
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wd Antiodi were oecajried by Arias prelates, °^*.^' 
and every q>i8copal vacanqr was the Occasion of w-' v— * 
a popular tumult. The Homooumns were for- 
tified by the reconciliation of fiity-nine Mace- 
donian, or Semi-Arian, bishops ; but their secret 
reluctance to embrace the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, clouded the splendour of the triumph : 
and the declaration of Valens, who, in the first • 
years of his reign, had imitated the impartial 
conduct of his brother, ,was an important vic- 
tory on the side of Arianism, The two brothers 
had passed their private life in the condition of 
catechumens ; but the piety of Valens prompted 
him to solicit the sacrament of baptism, before * 
. he exposed his person to the dangers of a Gothic 
war. He naturally addressed himself to Eudox- 
us *, bishop of the imperial city ; and if the ig- 
norant monarch was instructed by that Arian 
pastor in the principles of heterodox theology, 
his misfortune, rather than his guilt, was the- 
inevitable consequence of his erroneous choice; 
Whatever had been the deterouoatiai of the 
emperor, he must havs offended a numeroul. 
party of his Christian subjects ; as the leaders 
both of the Homoousians and of the Ariaus^be- 
lieved, that, if they were not suffered to rdgn, 
fhey were most cruelly injured and oppressed. 
After 

^ EudoKui wasoFa mlU and timid dispontion. ^Iicn lie 
bkptixed Vakn* (A. D. 367. ), he itinit h«¥e been cxtremelT 
old ; lince be had studied theolo^ &hy-Evt yeara bcFoi-c, un- 
der Lucian, a learned tad pioui martyr. PhiloBUirg. I. ti. 
c. 14 — IC. I. i». c, 4. with Godefroy, p, 82. 206. and Tilk- 
^nc, Mita. Ecclcs. torn. v. p. ^71:---4SO, Sec, < 
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After he bad taken' this decisive step, it \ms 
extremely difficult for him to presenre either the 
Tirtue, or the reputation, of impartiality. He 
never aspired, like Constantius, to the ^une c^ a 
profound theologian; but, as he had received 
with simplicity and respect the tenets of Eudoxus, 
Valens resigned his conscience to the direction 
of his ecclesiastical guides, and promoted, by the 
influence of his authority, the re-union of the 
Atkanatian heretics to the body of the catholie 
church. At first, he pitied their -blindness <; by 
degrees he was provoked at thdr obstinacy ; and 
he insensibly hated those sectaries to whom he 
was an object of hatred *. The feeble mind of 
Valens was always swayed by the persons with 
whom he familiarly conversed ; and the exile or 
imprisonment of a private citizen are the Bivours 
the most -readily granted in a despotic court. 
S^uch punishments 'were frequently .inflicted on 
' the leaders of the Homoou^an party; and the 
misfortune of fourscore ecclesiastics of Constan- 
tinojde, who, perhaps accidentally, were bnmt 
on shipboard, was imputed to the cruel and pre- 
meditated malice of the emperor, and his Arian 
ministers. In every contest, the catholics (if we 
may anticipate that name) were obliged to pay 
the penalty, of thdr own faults, and of those of 
thdr adversaries. In every election, the claims 
of the Arian candidate obtained the preference ; 
and if they were opposed by the majority of the 
people, 

• Gregory NazUniffn (Oat. xht. p. 4>S2.)'inBiiltB the per- 
iccutiiig apirit of the Arians » >n infallible symptom of ti. 
tar and fcereav. 
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people, he vas usually supported by the authority chap. 
of the civil magistrate, or eyen by the terrors <rf ^_ ^ ,' ,- 
a military force. The enemies of Athanasius 
attempted to disturb the last years of his vene- 
rable age i and his temporary retreat to his h- 
thtf's sepulchre has been celebrated as a fifth 
exile. But the zeal of ^ great people, who in- 
stantly flew to arms, intimidated the prajfect ; 
and the archbishop was pemtitted to. end his life 
in peace and in glory, after a reign of forty-seven 
years. The death of Athanasius was the signal dcmIi «f' 
of the persetution of Egypt ; and the Pagan mi- a.d. »7a^ 
nister of Valens, who forcibly seated the worth- **''' *■ 
less Lucius on the archiepiscopal throne, pur- 
chased the favour of the reigning party by the 
blood and sufferings of their Christian brethren. 
The free toleration of the heathen and Jewish 
worship was bitterly lamented, as a circumstance 
which aggravated the misery of the catholics^ 
3nd the guilt of the impious tyrant of the East *; 

The triumph of the orthodox party has left a juu id** oC 
deep stain of persecution on the memory of Va- c^^!!*' 
lens ; and the character of a prince who derived 
his virtues, as well as his vices, from a feeble 
Understanding, and a pusillanimous temper,* 
scarcely deserves the labour of an apology. Yet 
candour may discover some reasons to suspect, 
that the eccle^tical ministers of Valens often 
exceeded the orders, or even the intentions, of 
thdr 

* Thifl ik«ch of the eecledutical go*rmment of Valeoi U 
drawn from Socrates [L iv.), Sozomen (1. ii.), Tbtoiotet 

£iv.), and the immense compilations of Tilltmuot (putici^ 
ij turn. ii. viij. and is,). 
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CHAP, their master; aod that the real measure of facts 
w y I ' l ' has been very liberally magnified by the vehe- 
ment declamation and easy credulity of his anta- 
gonists*. 1. The silence of Valentinian may 
suggest, a probable argument, that the partial 
severities, which were exercised in the name and 
provinces of his colleague, amount«d only to 
some obscure and inconsiderable deviations from , 
the established system of religious toleration : and 
the judkious historian, who has praised the equal 
temper of the elder brother, has not thought 
himself obliged to contrast the tranquillity of 
the West with the cfuel persecution of the East f. 
2. Whatever crWit may be allowed to vague 
, and distant repeals* the characta-, or at least the 

b^ayiour, of Valens may be most distinctly seen 
in his personal transactions with the eloquent 
Basil, archbishop of Cxsarea, who had succeeded 
Athanasius in the management of the Trinitarian 
cause J. The tircumstantial narrative has been 
composed by the j&iends and admirere of Ba^I -, 

*Dr JortJn (Remarl^ on Ecclesiastical Htnoryi «>I. iv. 
p. 78.) hu alrcMly conceived aod intimated tke same suipi- - 
cion. 

f Thi« TcSection is so obvioui and forcible, that Orosiui 
{I. vii. c. S'2, 33.) dcbys the perecciition till after the death 
of Vateutiniu- iioctates, on the other hand, (supposes I. iii. 
c. 32. )> ^liat ii .was appeased by a philosophical oratinni wbich 
Thcmistius pronoonced in the year 374 (Orat. xii. p. 1.5k in 
I<atin enly). Suoti <K>i4fadij:ttOBS dimiaiih the evidence, awt 
reduce the tenn, of the persecution of Valena. 

i Tillemont, whom I follow and abridge) has 'extracted 
(Mem. Ecdei. torn. viii. p- ;t53— IS7-} the moKt authentic 
circumstances from the Panegyrics of the two GivEories ; th* 
brother, and tike friend, of Iksil. The L'U^-'rs of Baul him- 
•elf (Dupin, fiibliotheque Eccleaiasttquc, torn. ii. p. 155— f 
^aO.), do [lot pvesciit the iioagf uf «i very iivily pertccutiDU, 
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ind as soon as we have stripped away a thick 
coat of rhetoric and miracle, we shall be asto- i 
nished by the unexpected mildness of the Arian 
tyrant, who admired the Brmness of his charac- 
ter, or was apprehensive, if he employed via* 
lenee, of a general revolt in the province of Cap- 
padocia. The archbishop, who asserted, with 
inflexible pride *, the truth of his opuiions, and 
the dignity of his rank, was left In the free pos^ 
session of his consdence, and his throne* l^e 
emperor devoutly ae^ed'at the solemn service of 
. the cathedral ; and, instead of a sentence c^ ba^ 
nishment, subscribed the donation of a valuable 
estate for the use of an hos{»ta], which Ba^l 
had lately founded in the neighbourhood of Cae- 
sarea f. S, I am not able to discover, that any 
law (such as Theodosius afterwards enacted against 
the Arians) was .published by Valens against the 
Athanasian sectaries ; and the edict which excited 
the most violent clamours, may not appear so 
extremely reprehensible. The emperor had ob- 
served, that several of his subjects, gratifying their' 
lazy disposition under the pretence of religion, 
had ' associated themselves with the monks of 
Egypt J and he directed the count of the East 

to 

* Bosiliug Cxiaiiensii episcopus Cappadocix clarus babe- 
tur . , . . qui multa rontincntlx at in)rcuii bona uno luperbis 
mala pcrdidit. This irreverent passage is pcrf:ctl]r in die ttjle 
iiad character of St Jerum. It does not appear in Sohger's 
edition of hii Chronicle ; but Isaac VaaaJua fbiuid it in some 
eld MSS. which had not been reformed by tJie monks. 

I This noble and charitable foundati«i>{abnoEtaneir dtr) 
fiurpatud in merit) if not in ^^tness, thir pyrsmidg, or thi^ 
«aIU of Babylon. It vm principally intended for the recep' 
liuBBf Uprri (Grej. NHzianzen, Orat. xx. p. +39.). 
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to drag tbem from their solitude ; and to coii^>el 
those deserters of society to accept the £ur aber- 
native, of renouncing tbdr temporal possesaions, 
or of discharging the public duties of meo and 
dtizeas *. The ministers of Valens seem to have 
extended the sense of this penal statute, since 
they claimed a right of enlisting the young and 
able-bodied monks in the imperial armies. A 
detachment of cavalry and infantry, conseting of 
three thousand men, marched from Alexandria 
into the adjacent desert of Nitria f, which 'was 
peopled by five thousand monks. The soldiers 
were conducted by Arian priests ; and it is- re- 
ported, that a considerable slaughter was made in 
the monasteries which disobeyed the commands 
of thdr sovereign J . 

llie strict regulations which had been framed 
by the wisdom of modem legislators to restrain 
the wealth and avarice of the clergy, may be 
originally deduced from the example of the em- 
peror Valentinian. His edict § addressed to 
Damastis, 

* Cod. Theodok 1. xii. tit. i. leg. 63. Godcrray (torn. iv. 
p. 409~41S.) perfurnis the duty of a commeDtator and ad* 
vacate. Tillemoat {M610. Ecdet. torn. viii. p. 808.) ^■ 
jtMn a Kcond law ta oxcute hU onhodos friendi, who had 
mitnprewDtcd the edict of Valens, and tupprened the libert^r 
of choice. 

t See d'Aoville, Dncription de I'Egyple, p. 74. Here- 
after I thall coRiider the monaitic inatitutioM. 

t Socraiea, I. iv. c. '2*. U5. Orosics, 1. rii. c. 98. Jerom 
in Cbron. p. ],S9. and torn. ii. p. 212. The monlw of Egypt 
performed many miracles, vhich prove the troth of theirfaithi 
Right, lays Jortin (Remarks, vot'n,p,79.), but whatfrowa 
the truth of those miracles ? 

J Cod. Theodoi. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 2a Godefroy (tom. w. 
p. 49.), after the example of Uaronius, impartially cotterts all 

dm 
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pamasiis, bishop of R6ine> was publicly read in 
the churches of the dty. He adinotosiied the i. 
ecclesiaetics and monks not to frequent the hotises 
of widows and virgins } and menaced their dis- 
obedience with the animadversioi) of the civil 
judge. The director was no longer permitted to 
receive any ffk, or legacy, or inheritance, from 
the liberality of his ^uritual daughter } every 
testament contrary to this edict was declared null 
and void; and the illegal donation was confis- 
cated for the use of the treasury. By a subsequent 
regulation, it should seem, that the same pro- 
visions were extended to nuns and bishops ; and 
that all persons of the ecclesiastical order were 
rend^^ incs^oble of rec^ving any testamentary 
gifts, and strictly confined to the natural anc} 
legal rights of inheritance. As the guardian of 
domestic happiness and virtue, Valentinian ap- 
plied this severe remedy to the growing eviL 
In the capital of the emjure, the females, of no- 
ble and opulent houses possessed a very ample 
share of independent property : and many of those 
devout females had embraced the doctrines of 
Christianity, not only with the cold assent of the ' 
understanding, but with the warmth of affection, 
and perhaps with the eagerness of fashion. They 
sacrificed the pleasures of dress and luxury ; and 
renounced, for the praise of chastity, the soft 
endearments of conjugal society. Some eccle- 
siastic, 

that the fitlien have (aid on the lubject of thw iinportaiit law t 
whoK cpirit ivai long afterwards revived by the emperor Fre- 
deric II. Edivard I. of England,' and other Chriitnn priutn 
nho jvi^E'd after the twelmi centiin'. 
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' to direct thdr timorous conscience, and to amtise 
the vacant tenderness of their heart : and the un-* 
bounded confidence, which they hastily bestowed^ 
was often abused by knaves and enthuda&ts ; who 
hastened from the exttemides o£ the East, to 
^oy, on a splendid theatre, the privileges of the 
monastic profession. By thwr contempt of the . 
world, they msensibly acquired its most desirable 
advantages ; the lively attachment, perhaps, of i. 
young and beautiful woman, the delicate plenty 
of an opulent household, and the respectful ho^ 
mage of the slaves, the freedmen, and the (Clients 
of a senatorial family. -The immense fbrtimes of 
the Roman ladies were gradually consumed, in 
lavish alms and expensive pilgrimages; and the 
artful monk, who Bad assigned himself the first, 
or possibly the sole place, in the testament of his 
spiritual daughter, stiH presumed to declare, with 
the smooth face of hypocrisy, that he was only 
the instrument of charity, and the steward of the 
poor. The lucrative, but disgraceful, trade", 
which was exercised by the clefgy to defraud the" 
expectations of the natural heirs, had provoked 
the indignation of a superstitious age: and two 
of the most respectable of the Latin fathers very 
honestly 

* The exprtuions which I have vxd are tcmpitate and 
f«eLlr, if compiired with the veheinent invectivea of Jerotn . 
(torn. i. p. 13. ■^. lU, Sec). In kii turn, he waa reproadi- 
ed u-ith the guilt whii^h he imputM tirhia brother monlts : and 
the Sfeleraliu, the Vertiftellu, was publicly Bcciued as thi? 
luTcr of rhe widow Paula (tom. ii. p. 363.}. He undoubtedly 
poitCMed the affections, both of ihe nMther and the daug:h>. 
ter ; but he declare*, that he never abiUKd bit inflaence. to 
twy tdfiih or lentual purposci 
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honestly confess, that the ignomimous edict of 
Valentiman was just and necessary ; and that the i 
Christian pries(s had deserved to loss a privilege, 
which was still enjoyed by comedians, charioteers, 
and the ministers of idols. But the wisdom and 
authority of the legislator are seldom victorious '- 
in a contest with the vigilant dexterity of private 
interest: and Jerom, or Ambrose, might patiently 
acquiesce in the justice of an ineff^ual or salutary 
law. If the ecclesiastics were checked in the pur- 
suit of personal cmol^iment, they would exert a 
more laudable industry to increase the wealth of 
the church ; and dignify their covetouaness wtdi 
the specious names of piety and patriotism *. 

Damasus, bishop of Rome, who was constrained 
to stigmatize the avarice of his clergy by the "f l^"^ 
publication of the law of Valentinian, had the n^ImIn^ 
good sense or the good fortune to engage in his a. ix 
service the zeal and abilities of the learned JeS- ■**-"*"* - 
Tom; and the grateful saint has celebrated the 
merit and purity of a very ambiguous character t- 
But the splendid vices of the church of Rome, 
under the reign of Valentinian and Damasus, 
have been curiously observed by the historian 
Ammianus, who delivers his impartial sense in 
Vol. IV> T the^e 

• Fudct Ulcere, sacefdotes idolonim, mimi et aufigr, et scor- ■ 
ta, hxreditates capiuiit ; iidIu cltric'u ac manackit hue lege pro^ 
hibetur. El non prohibctur a pcneciitoribiu, sed a principibu* 
Qhrittiaiua. Ncc de lege queror ; ieA doleo cur ntft'kcrimui 
banc legem. Jcram (ttim. i. p. 13.] discreetly iniJDiiates the 
wcret poHcyof his patron DamaBus. 

"I- Three words of Jerom, lancU mftitiiriit Damajyt (torn. ii. 
p. 109.), waih aivay all hh atuins, and blind the d?Totit eyr'k 
of Til]emoiit,(Mfln. Ecdrt. torn, lii, p. 386— 42K}. 
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.CHAP, these expressive words: "The pnefectiire of 
t I ^ ,M- ** JuTcndus was accompaued with peace and 
*' plenty : but die tranquillity of his government 
** was soon disturbed by a bloody sedition ol th« 
** distracted people. The ardour of Damasus 
*' and Ursinus, to seize the episcopal' seat, sur- 
" passed the ordinary measure of human ambi- 
** don. They contended with the rage of party : 
** the quarrel was maintained by the wounds and 
** death of their followers ; and the pra^ect, tm- 
*'.able to .reust or to appease the tumult, was 
** coosttuned, by sufKrior violence, to retire 
'* into the suburbs. ' Damasus prevailed : the 
*• welt-disputed victory remained on the side trf 
'* his faction ; one hundred and thirty-seven dead 
** bodies * were found in the BojilUa of Sicini* 
" nus t, where the Christians hohl tbdr reli- 
4* gious assemblies ; and it was long befisre the 
<< angry minds of the people resumed thor ac- 
** customed tranquillity. When I connder the 
** splendour of the capital, I am not astonished 
*' that So raluabie a prize should iniame the de- 
" sires 

• Jerom himiclFifi forced w aTlow, crudelisriinjr interfectio- 
nes diversi sexus prrpctratx (in Chran. p. 186.). But ■■) oru 

_ ginil Vthtl or petition of two preabyteni of the advene party, 
has unaccountably escaped. They affirm, that the doon of 
the Basilica wrru burnt, and that the roof waa untitcd ; that 

^ Damaaus marched at the head of his own clcrg^, ffravc-dig> 
gen, charioteers, and hired gladiators ; that none tnltit party 
were killi;d, but that one hundred and sixty dead bodie* were 
found. This petition is published by the P. Sinnond. itrtht 
first volume of his works. 

f The BMiRca of Sitininiis, or Liberius, is pnAibly thf 
church of Sancta Maria Mnggiore, on the EsquiIineliiR. Ba- 
ronius, A. D. 367> No. 3. ; and Donatua, Mmk AndqtM et. 
Muvi, 1. iv. c. 3. p. 46<.i 
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" sires of ambitious men, 3nti produce the fiercest chab, 
i ** and most obstinate contests. The, successful i_^^ .-i;^ 
** candidate is secure that he will be enriched 
** by the offerings of matrons " ; that, ^ ^a 
** as hi^ dress is composed with becomuig carei 
*.* and elegance, he may proceed, in his chariot^ 
•* through the streets of Rome f ; and, that the 
*' sumptuousness of the imperial table will not, 
•* equal the profuse and delicate entertainment* 
•* provided by the taste, and at the expence, of 
" the Roman pontiffs. How much more ratio: 
** nally (continues the honest Pagan) would those 
" pontiffs consult their true happiness, if, instead 
** of allying the greamess of the city as an ex.* 
** cuse for their manners, they would imitate the 
*' exemplary life of some provincial bishops^ * 

f* whose temperance and sobriety, whose mean 
** apparel and downcast looks, recommended 
*' their pure and modest virtue to the Deity, and 
•* his true worshippers J." The schism of Da- 
m^sus and Ursinus was extinguished by the exile 
of the latter ; and the wisdom of the prsefect 
Pr9textatus§ restored the tranquillity of the 
T2 city* 

* Tfie eneinicB of Damasus styled him ^uruealjatu Mai 
troMorf^i the ladies ear scratcher. 

+ Gregory Namn/.en (Or^t. xKiii. p- 526.) describes tU 
pride and luxury of the pri^latea who reigned in the imperial 
ciriei ; their gilt p^T, iiery steeda, oumerous trains, Sec. The 
. croM-d gave way as tu a wild beut. 

X AoimiaD. xxvii. 3. Petpctuo Numini, verisqac ejus cul- 
toribuB. Tbe incomparable pliancy of a Polytbeist ! 

^ AiDDiianus, who makes a fair report of his prefecture ' 
(xivii. ,9.)| styles him pr^lane indolis, gravilati^que, senator 
(ssii. 7* and Valea. ad lot-.), A cunou! inscription [Grutef 
, MCII; 
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city. Practextatus was a philosophic Pagan, a 
man of learning, of taste, and politeness ; who 
disguised a reproach in the form of a jest, when ' 
he assured Damasus, that if he could obtain the 
bishopric of Rome, he himself would immediately 
embrace the Christian religion *. This lively 
picture of the wealth and luxury of the popes in 
the fourth century, becomes the more curious, 
as it represents the intermediate degree between 
the humble poverty of the apostolic fisherman, 
and the royal state of a temporal prince, whose 
dotninions extend from the confines of Naples to 
the banks of the Po. 

. When the suffrage of the gaierals and of the 
army committed the sceptre of' the Roman enu 
pire to the hands of Vatentinian, his reputation 
in arms, hb military skill and experience, and 
his rigid attachment to the forms, as well as 
spirit, of ancient discipline, were the principal 
motives of their judicious choice. The eagerness 
of the troops, who pressed him to nominate Ws 
colleague, was justified by the dangerous situation 
of public affairs; and Valentinian himself was 
conscious, 

, Men. No. 2.) records, in two ooliin)n»,hisiv1igiout and civil 
I hoiioun. In one line he waaPuRtiffof theSun,aadsf Ven^ 
AugurrQuindccemvir, Hierophant, &c. Slc. latheolhetl'l, 
Quzitur caodidattis, mare probatJy tituhr. ~2. Pnetor. 3. 
Corrector of T'uscany and Umbda. 4. Comutarof Ltititania. 
5. Proconnit of Achaia. 6. Pnefect of Rome. 7. Prctonaii 
prafect of Italy. 8. Of Illyricum. 9. Consul tka j but he 
died betbre the beginning of the year 3(*5. See Tillemoiit, 
Hist, des EmpereurSf torn. v. p. 241. 736. 

' Facite me Rumanv urbis epiacopum ; et ero protinm 
Cbrittranu* (Jeromt tom. ii. p. 165.)- It it more than pn^ 
bable that Uamaiiu wouLt not huve purcbaied hit cwttnaidtt 
at fucli a price. 
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conscious, that the abihties of the most active ghap. 
mind were unequal to the defence of the distant '■ 

frontiers of an invaded monarchy. As soon as 
the death of Julian had relieved the Barbarians 
. from the t^ror of his name, the most sanguine 
hopes of rapine and conquest excited the nations 
of the East, and of the North, and of the South. 
Their inroads were often vexatious, and some- ^jj 
times formidable ; but, during the twelve years «*— *'*■ 
of the reign of Valentinian, his firmness and 
vigilance protected his own dominions; and his 
powerful genius seemed to inspire and direct the 
feeble counsels of his brother. Perhaps the me- , 
thod of annals would mote forcibly express the 
urgent and divided cares of the two emperors j 
but the attention of the reader, likewise, would 
be distracted by a tedious and desuhory narrative. 
A separate view of the five great theatres of war ; 
I. Germany; IL Britain ; HI. Africa; IV. ITie 
Xast ; and, V. The Danube ; will impress a more 
distinct image of the military state of the empire 
under the reigns of Valentinian and Valens. 

I. The ambassadors of the Alemanni had been i.gci. 
offended by the harsh and haughty behaviour t^ tCaIc 
Ursacius, master of the offices * ; who, by an ^!^g°Ji 
act of unseasonable parsimony, had diminished '^^■sc^ 
the value, as well as the quantity, of the pre- 
sents, to which they were entitled, either from 
custom or treaty, on the accession of a new em- 
.peror. They expressed, and they communicated 
to their countrymei^, their strong sense of the 
T 3 national 

* Ammian. xxvi. S. Valoiiiui add* a long aad good note 
m V.X matter of the office}. 
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CHAP, faational affront. The irascible Minds irf A* 
u-y — ' chiefs were etalsperated by the su^doii (rf con- 
tempt ; and the martial youth crowded to their 
standard. Before Valentinian could pass the Alps, 
the villages of Gaul were in Hariies ', before his 
general Dagalaiphus could «icounter the-Ale- 
manni, they had secured the captives and the 
*.D. «s. spoil in the forests of Germany. In the begin^ 
liing of the ensuing y^ar, the military force of 
the whole nation, in deep and solid coluirms^ 
broke throi^h the barrier' of the Rhine, during 
the severity of a northern winter. Two Roman 
counts were defeated and mortally wounded ; and 
the standard of the Heruli an'd Batavians fell tnti) 
the hands of the conquerors, who displayed, with 
» insulting shouts and nienaces, the trophy of their 

victory. TTie standard was recovered; but th^ 
Batavhiiis had not redeemed the shame of their 
disgrace and flight in the eyes of their severe 
judge. It was the opinion of Valentinbni that 
his soldiers must learn to fear their commander^ 
before they could cease to fear the enemy. The 
troops were solemnly assembled ; and the trem- 
bling Batavians wereinclosed within the circle of 
; the imperial army. Valentinian then ascended 
his tribunal ; and, as if he disdained to punish 
cowardice with death, he inflicted a stain of in- 
delible ignominy on the officers, whose miscon- 
duct and pusillafiimity were found to be t^ie first 
occasion of the defeat. The Batavians were de- 
graded from their rank, stripped of their arms, 
^d condemned to be sold for slaves to th^ 
highest 
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lughest bidder. At this tremendous senteoce the chap.. 
troop* fell prostrate on the ground, d^ecated -. . ^ ' • 
die indignatkni of their sovereign, and protested, 
that if he would indulge them in another trial, 
they would approve themselves not unworthy of 
the name of Romans, and of his soldiers. VaJen- 
tician, with affected reluctance, yielded to their 
entreaties: the Batavians resumed their arms; 
and, with their arms, the invincible resolution of 
wiping away their disgrace in the blood of the 
Atemanni *. The principal command was de- 
clined by Dagal^phus ; and that experienced ge- - 
ueral, who had represented, perhaps with too much 
prudence, the extreme difficulties of the uadfx-> 
t^ng, had the mortificatioa, before the end of 
the campaign, of seeing his rival Jovinus con- 
vert those difficulties into a decisive advantage 
over the scattered forces of die Barbarians. At Their <,, 
the head of a well-disciplined army of cavalry, ***'' 
in^try, and tight troops, Jovimis advanced, 
with caudous and r^id steps, to Scaipcmnaf* 
in the territory of Metz, where he surprised a 
large diviuon of the Alemanni, brfore they had 
time to run to their arms : and flushed his soldiers 
with the confidence of an easy and bloodless vic< 
tory. Another division, or rather army, of the 
T 4 enemy, 

• Ammiaa. STviL 1. Zoumut, I. iv. p. 20S. The disgrace 
©f the Bauviiuii i» auppivMed by tVf -cwiMmporary loTdicr, 
fram a regard For military hbnour, whJtA could ngt aSeA a 
Greek rhetorician of the siicceeiling age. 

t See d'Anvillc, Notice de I'Andenne Gnule, p. 587. The 
name of the Movelle, vhich it not specified by AmmiBiiut, it 
> dearly understood by Mascou (Hi»t. of th^ aacteot Gemianii 
-rii. a ). 
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enemy, after the cruel and vanton ilenstaliui 6f 
the adjacent country, reposed themselves on the 
$hady banks of the Moselle. Jovinus, who had 
Viewed die ground with the eyes of a general, 
made his silent approach through a deep and 
woody Vale, till he could distinctly perceive the 
indolent security of the Germans. Some were 
bathing their huge limbs in the liver; others 
were comlnng their long and flaxen hair ; others 
tgain-were swallowing large draughts c^.rich and 
flelicious wine. On a sudden they heard the 
soiind of the Roman trumpet ; they saw the ene- 
iny in their camp. Astonishment produced dis- 
order { disorder was followed by flight and dis- 
pay i and the confused multitude of the bravest 
jrarriors was |Herced by the swords and javelins 
of the' legionaries and auxiliaries. The fugitives 
escaped to the third and most considerable 
camp, in the Caulaunian plains, near Chalons 
in Champagne : the straggling detachments were 
hastily recalled to thdr standard ; and the Bar- 
barian chiefs, alarmed and' admonished hy the 
fate of their companions, prepared to encoimter, ^ 
in a decisive battle, the viaorious forces of the 
lieutenant of Valentinian. The bloody and ob- 
stinate conflict lasted a whole summer's day, with 
equal valour, and with alternate success. The 
Romans at )ength prevailed, :(nth the lo$s of 
^bout twelve hundred men. Six thousand of the 
Alemanni vere slain, four thousand were M'punded; 
and the brave Jovinus, aAer chacing the flying 
remnant of their host as far as the banks 
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of the Rhi^„ returned to Parit, to rtcaw the chap. 
apphuise of bia aoveragn, and the enmgns of the ^_y^ 
conselship for the ensuing year *. The triumph Jdj. 
of the Romans was indeed sullied by thdr treat- 
ment of the captive king, whom they huflg on a 
gibbet without the knowledge of their indignant 
general. This disgraceful act of cruelty, vhich 
might be imputed to the fury of the troops, was 
followed by the deliberate murder of Withicab, 
the son of Vadomair ; a German piince, of a weak 
and sickly constitution, but of a daring and for- 
midable spirit. The domestic assassin was insti- 
gated and protected by the Romans f ; and the 
violation of the la«^ of humanity and justice be- 
trayed their secret apprehension of the weakness . 
of the declining empire. The use of the da^er 
is seldom adopted in public councils, as long as 
they retain any confidence in the" power of the 
sword. 

While the Alemanni appeared to be humbled y>icnti- 
by their recent calwiities, the pride of Valen- audbroT 
tinian was mortified by tli* unexpected surprisal m^, 
pf Moguntiacum, or Mouz, the prmcipal city A- !>■*«'• 
of the Upper Germany. In the unsuspicious 
moment of a Christian festiral, Rando, a bold 
and artful chieftain, who had long meditated his 
attempt, suddenly passed the Rhine i entered the 
defenceless town, and retired with a multitude of 
captiTcs 

• The batt1«i are dncribedby AmiAi'anus (xx\-ii. 2.), and 
by Z<Mimu»(l. iv. p. 209.) ; irtio euppows Vuentiniau to haw 
^lecB prctmC. 

f Studio Mlicitaate nottranmif occubuit. Ammlait. xxTit. 
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Captives of ^ther sex. ■ Valenthdail resolved to 
. execute severe vaigeMice oil the whole body of 
the nation. Count Sebastian, with the banJ^ of 
Italy and Illyricum, was ordered to invade their 
country, most probably on the side of Rhsetia. 
The emperor in person, accompanied by his son 
Gratjan, passed the Rhine at the head of a for- 
midable army, which was suppoited on both 
flanks by Jovinius and Severus, the two masters- 
general of the cavalry aad mfantry of the West. 
The Alemanni, unable to prevent the devastation 
of .their villages, fixed their camp on a lofty, and 
almost inaccesmble, mountain, in the modera 
duchy of Wirtemberg, and resolutely expected 
the approach of the Romans. The life of Valen- 
tinian was exposed to imminent danger, by the 
intrepid curiosity with which he persisted to ex- 
plore some secret and unguarded path. A troojy 
of Barbarians suddenly rose from their ambuscade: 
and the emperor, who vigorously spurred his 
horse down a steep and slippery descent, was 
obliged to leave behift^i him his armour-bearer> 
and his helmet, magnificmtly enriched with gold 
and precious stones. At the signal of the gene- 
ral assault, the Roman troops encompassed and 
ascended the mountain of Solicinium on three 
different sides. Every step which they gained, 
increased their ardour, and abated the re^ance 
of the enemy : and after their united forces had 
occupied the sumrtiit of the hill, they impetu- 
ously urged the Barbarians down ' the northern 
descent, where count Sebastian was posted to 
intercept their retreat. After this signal victory, 
Valentinian 
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Val^tini^ retarded to bis widt^-qiiart^s at cmap< 
Trer^j *here he ihdulged the puUic joy by ^^ J,', f 
the ekMUtioo of splendid and triuu^hal games *> 
But the wise tnboarcti, instead of aspiHng to tbd 
conquest of Germany, confined hk attention to 
the important and laborious defence of the Gal- 
lic frontier, agaiiist an eriemy, whoee strength, 
was renewed by a stream of daring "volunteers, 
which mcessantly flowed from the most distant 
tribes of the North f. The banks of the Rhine, 
from its source to the struts of the ocean, were 
closely planted with strong castles and conve- 
nient towers ; new works, and new arms, were 
invented by the ingenuity of a prince who was 
, skilled in the mechatdcal arts ; and his numerous 
levies of Roman and Barl^rian youth were se- 
verely trained In all the exercises of war. The 
progress of the work, which was stanetimes op- 
posed by modest repreeentatiottsv ^d sometimes 
by hoGtiie attempts, secured the tiranquillity dt 
Gaul during the nifte subsequent. yeaw of the 
futministration of Valendnian }. 

That 

* Tlie expedition of Valentinian n nlated by AmmtaDia 
(xxvii. 10.] ; and celebrated by Auuiiiiiu (MokII. 421, £i(r.). 
who fooli«nly supposei, that ttie Roman* wrre Igoorant of the 
•ourcet of the Danube, 

f Irainanit enim natio, iatn inde ab incunabutis, priniia vane. 
tate caiuum imminuta ; ita mpiua adoleicit, ut fui«K lougis 
neculis Ksiimetur intacta. Ammian. xiLviii. 5. The Count 
de Boat (Hist, dss Peuples del'Europe, torn, vl.p. 370.) as- 
Bcrib'ei the fecundity of the Alemeniti to their eaiy adoption 
pf itrangen. 

X Ammiaa. sxriii. ^ Zoiimuti 1. r>. p. 214. The youajr. 
er Victor mentions the mechanical genius of ValcRtinian, no\'a 
imma meditari ; fiogere terra ku Umo simalacra. 
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That prudent emperor, who diligently practised 
, the wise maxims of Diocletian, was studious to 
fomt;nt and. excite the intestine divisions of the 
, tribes of Germany. About the middle of the 
fourth century, the countries, perhaps of Lusace 
and Thuringia, on either side of the Elbe, were 
occupied by the vague dominion of the Burgun- 
DiANS ; a warlike and numerous people of the 
Vandal race ", whose obscure name insensibly 
swelled into a powerful kingdom, and has finally 
settled on a flourishing province.^ The most 
remarkable circumstance in the ancient manners 
of the Burguudians, appears to have been the 
difference of their civil and -ecclesiastical con- 
stitution. The appellation of Hertditut was ^vea 
to the king or general, and the title of Stnistut 
to the high priest, of the nation. The person of 
the priest was sacred, and his dignity perpetual ; 
but the temporal government was held by a very 
precarious tenure. If the events of war accused 
the courage or conduct of the king, he was im- 
mediately deposed ; and the injustice of his sut> 
jects made him responsible for the fertility of the 
earth, and the regularity of the seasons, which 
seemed to fall more properly within the sacer- 
dotal department, f - The disputed possession of 



* Bellicosos et pubis immense vjribas alDiicntea ; et ideo 
metucndot finitimis iiniverus. Ammian. zxnii. 5. 

f I am alwayi apt to suspect historians and traveOen oF 
improTing extmordinary facts into general laws. Ammianus 
uscribes a similar custom to Egypt : and the Chinese haveim. 
puted it to tiie Tatsin, or Roman empire (de Gutgncs, HiM. 
•irt Hima, torn. ii. part i. p. 79.)- 
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fiome salt-pits* engaged the Alemanni and the chj^p, 
Burgundians in frequent contests : the latter were ^^ ^^' , ' 
eadly tempted, by the secret solicitations, and 
liberal offers of the emperor; and their fabu* 
lous descent from the Roman soldiers, who had 
formerly been left to garrison the fortresses of 
- Drosus, was admitted with mutual credulity, as 
it was conducive to mutuaLinterestt. An army 
of fourscore thousand Burgundians soon appeared 
on the banks of the Rhine ; and impatiently re*- 
quiced the support and subsidies which Valentinian 
had promised : but they were amused with ex- 
cuses and delays, till at length, after a fruitless 
expectation, they were compelled to retire. The 
arms and fortiiicadons of the Gallic frontier 
checked the fury of their just resentment ; and 
their massacre of the captives served to embitter 
ihe hereditary feud of the Burgundians and the 
Alemanni. The inconstancy of a wise prince 
may, perhaps, be explained by some alteration 
of circumstances ; and perhaps, it was the origi- 
nal dedgn of Valentinian to intimidate, rather 
than to destroy, as the balance of power would 
have been equally overturned- by the extirpatioa 

of 

, * SaUnarum finiumque caui^ Alemannii axpe jurgibant. 
Aninuail. xxvin. S. Pouibly they ditputed the poueuion of 
the Sah, • river which produced salt, and which had been the 
object of ancient coDteotion. Tacit. Anoal. xiii. 57-) and Lip" 

f Jam inde temponbna priscia Boboleni k cue Romanam 
Burgundii Kiiint ;. and the vague traxLtioa gradually auumed 
a ini>re leguUr forqi. Orot. L -nu c, 32. It ii aanihilated 
by the decisive authority of Pliny, viho compoted the histoiy 
of Dninii, and Mned in GemiBiiy (Plin. Secund. Epist. tii. 
fi.) within dxty yean after the death of that h«o. GemO' 
mram gentra qutnque ( VindiU, qoorun) pars BwrguntHmet, &.c. i 

Hi«. Natur. IT. as. 
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. of either of the Genoaa natioaa. Among the 
I princes ol the AleDianni, MacruBus, who, with a 
Roman name, had assumed the aits of a soldier 
and a statesman^ deserved his hatred and esteem. 
The emperor himself, with a light and unenouo' 
bered hand, condescended to pass the Biuue, 
marched fifty miles into the country, and would 
iidaltibly have seized the object of his pursuit, 
if bis judicious measures had not been defeated 
by the impatience of the troops. Macrianus way 
afterwards admitted to the honour of a persona^ 
conference with the emperor^ and the iavoun 
vhich he recdved, fixed him, till the hour of his 
death, a steady and aacere fiiead of the repub* 
lic». 

The land was covered by the forti^tions of 
Valentinian ; but the sea-coast of Gaul and Bri* 
tain was exposed to the depredaticnts of the Saxp 
ons. That celebrated name, in which we have a 
dear and domestic interest, escaped the notice of 
Tacitus ; and in the maps of Ptolemy, it bindy 
marks the narrow iieck of the Cimbric petunsula, 
and three small islands towards the mouth of the 
£U)et. This contracted territory, the present 
Duchy 

* The wan and negociationi, relative to the BuivuDdiau 
and Alemanni, are dininctly related by AmmUnua Marcelli- 
nus ( ixviii. 5, «ht.4.. six. 9.). Orosiua (1. *iJ. e. S2.), and 
the Chronicles of Jerom and Cassiodorius, fix some dates, an4 
add some circumstances. 

"I- En m «ii%i>» TiK Hiftfl^oHif x't""*"' ^^'4*'K< At the 
northern extremity of the peninsula (the Cimbiic J^omoptory 
of Pliny, iv. 27-}. Ptolemy fixes the remnant of the Cimiri. 
He fills the interval between the Sa:toiu and the Cinbri with 
lix obscure tribeSf who were united, as e^y as the siftli oci^ 
tury, under the national apftellation of ^iHk/. St Cinrw* 
Cennan. Anti<).,l iii. c. 21, 22,23. 
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Duchy of Skswlg, or perhaps of Holsteiii, wu CWAit 
incapable of pouring forth the inexhaustible >i^, , ."./ 
srarms of Saxons who reigned over the ocean, 
vho filled the British island with ihdr language, 
their laws, and their colonies ; and who so long 
defended the liberty of the 'North against the 
arms of Charlemagne*. The solution of this 
difficulty is easily derived from the ^milar mao- 
ners, and loose constitution, of the tribes of Ger- 
many 'f which were blended with each other by 
the slightest accidents of war or friendship. The 
ntuation of the native Saxons disposed them to 
embrace the hazardous professions of fishermen 
and pirates ; and the success of their first adveo* 
tures would naturally excite the emulation of their 
bravest countrymen, who were impatient of the 
gloomy solitude of their woods and mountains. 
Every tide might float down the Elbe whole -' 

fleets of canoesi filled with hardy and intrepid 
associates, who asjured to behold the unbounded 
prospect of the ocean, and to taste the wealth and 
luxury of unknown worlds. It should seem prt^ 
bahle, hbwever, . that the most numerous auxilU 
aries of the Saxons were furnished by the nations 
who dwelt along the shores of the Baltic. . They 
possessed arms and ships, the art of navigation, 
and the habits of naval war ; hut the difficulty of 
issuing through die northern columns of Hercu- 
les (which during several months of the year. 



* M. d'Anville ( Etahlisaement dea Ktats dt I'Europe, &c, 
p. 19— S6.) has marked the etteniite liiniu of the Saxony of 
Cbidenagor. 
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CRAV. are obstmcted 'with ice) confined their skill and 
fc— ,■!» courage within the limits of a ^cious lake*. 
The rumour of the successful armaments which 
sailed from the mouth of the Elbe, would sooa 
provoke them to cross the narrow isthmus of Sle^ 
wig, and to launch their vessels on the great sea. 
The various troops of pirates and adventurers^ 
who fought under the same standard, were insen- 
ably united in a permanent society, at first of 
rapine^ and afterwards of government. A mi- 
litary confederation was gradually moulded into a. 
national body, by the gentle operation of mar- 
liage and consanguinity : and the adjacent tribes, 
who solicited the alliance, accepted the name and 
laws, of the Saxons, If the hct were not esta- 
blished by the most unquestionable evidence, we 
should appear to abuse the credulity of our read- 
ers, by the description of the vessels in which 
the Saxon pirates ventured to sport in the vraves 
of the Getman Ocean, the British Channel, and 
the Bay of Biscay. The keel of thdr large flat> 
bottomed boats was framed of light timber, 
but the sides and upper work consisted only of 
wicker, with a covering of strong hides t. 

In 

* The Beet of Dnisus had (uled in thdr attempt to put, 
or even to approach, the Soimd (itjled, from an obvious re- 
•emblance, the columns of Hercut?a} ; and the naval rater- 
prize wai never retumed. Tacit, de MoHbas Cerman. c. 34. 
Tbe knowledg^e which the Romans acqutred of the nanl 
powen of the Baltic (c. 44^ 42.), wu obtained by their hnd 
. journiet in icarch of amber. 

^ Qain et Areraoricus pinitam Saxona tract ua , - ■ 
Sperabat ; cui pclle salum sulcai? Britannum 
Ludut J et astuto glaucum maie findere lembo. 

Sidon. in Faneevr, Avtt 969- 

■n« 
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in the course of their slow and distant naviga- chaj 
tiom, ' they must always have been exposed to i , 'i 
the danger, and very irequently to the misfor- 
tane, of shipwreck ; , and the naval annals of the 
Saxons were undoubtedly filled with the accounts 
of the losses which they sustained on the coasts 
of Britain and Gaul. But the daring spirit of 
the pirates braved the perils, both of the sea, and 
of the shore ; their skill was confirmed by the 
habits of enterprise ; the meanest of their mari- 
ners was alike capable of handling an oar, of 
rearing a sail, or of conducting a vessel ; and the 
Saxons rejoiced in the appearance of a tempest, 
-which concealed their design, and dispersed th^ 
■fleets of the enemy •. After they had acquired 
an acciirate knowledge df the maritime pra» 
vinces of the West, they extended the scene of 
ihdr depredationsj and the most sequestered places 
had no reason to presume on their security. The 
Saxon boats drew so little water, that they could 
easily proceed fourscore or an hundred miles 
up the great rivers; their weight -vss so incon- 
siderable, that they were transported on waggons 
from one river to another ; and the pirates who 
had entered the month of the Seine, or of the 
Vol. IVi U Rhine, 

The genius of Czsar Imitated, For a particular service, these 
TXsAe, but light, vcsEL'ls, i^bich wete liketvisc used by the na- 
tivel gf Briuin (Cumment. 6e Btll. Civil, i. SI. and Guil 
^iiardt) NouTeaux Mcmoires MiliUires, torn. ii. p. 42, 42.).' 
Tlie Britiah tesscls woald iiow aetonish the ^niua of Cxsat-. 

* The beit original account of the Saxon piratfS may be 
found in SidoniiiB Apollinaris (1. viii. epist, 6. p. 223. edit; 
. Sirmond.), and the best commentary in the Ahh6 du Boa 
(Hist. Critique de la 'Mon^irchie Fran^oite, &c. torn. i. 1. ii 
*. 16. p. 148—155. See lilwuise p. 77, 78.). 
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•Rhine, might descend, with the rapid stream of 
the Rhone, into the Mediterranean. Under the 
■ragn of Valentiman, the maritime provinces of 
Gaul were afflicted by the Saxons: a military 
count was stationed for the defence of the sea- 
coast, or Armorican hmit ; and that offico', 
who found his strength, or his abilities, unequal 
to the task, implored the as»stance of Severus, 
master-general of the infantry. The Saxons, 
surrounded and out-numbered, were forced to 
relinquish their spoil, and to yield a select band 
of their tall and robust youth to serve in the 
hnperial armies. They stipulated only a safe and 
honourable retreat : and' the condition was rea- 
dily granted by the Roman general ; who medi- 
tated an act of perfidy *, imprudent as it was 
inhuman, while a Saxon rem^ed alive, and in 
anns, to revenge the fate of his countrymen. 
The premature eagerness of the infantry, who 
*ere secretly posted in a deep Valley, betrayed 
the ambuscade ; and they would perhaps have 
^len the victims of their own treachery, if a 
laige body of cuirassiers, alarmed by the notsc 
of the combat, had not hastily advanced to ex- 
tricate their companions, and to overwhelm the 
undaunted vafour of the Saxons. Some of the 
prisoners were saved fr6m the edge of the sword, 
to shed their blood in the amphitheatre : and the 
orator SymmachuS complains, that twenty-nine 
of those desperate savages, by strangling them- 
selves 

* Ammtan. (lEXviii. 5.) justifies this breach of biUi to p!- 
ntei and robbers ) and Orosiui (1. vii. c> 32.) more dearly 
rKprcuc» their real ^It ; Viitute ktque agSitate terribiles. 
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selves with their own hands, had disappointed ^~J^- 
the amusement of the public; Yet the polite and ^— m " ' 
philosophic citizens of Rome were impressed 
with the deepest horror, \^en they were in- 
formed, that the Saxons consecrated to the gods 
the tythe of their hutnan spoil; and, that they V 
ascertuned by lot the objects of the barbarous sa- 
crifice •• 

II. The fabulous colonies of Egyptians and "■ *■•- 
Trojans, of Scandinavians and Spaniards, which Th« Sco» 
flattered the pride, and amused the credulity, of 
our rude ancestors^ hafe insensibly tanished in 
th^ light of science and philosophy t- The pre- 
sent age is satisfied with the simple and rational 
<^Hnion, that the Idands of Great Britain and 
Ireland were gradually peopled from the adjacent 
tontinent of Gaul. From the coast of Kent, to 
the extremity of Caithness and Ulster, the me- 
mory of a Celtic origin was distinctly preserved, 
in the perpetual resemblance of langdage, of re- 
ligion, and of manners : and the peculiar cha^ 
ratters of the British tribes, might be naturally 
ascribed to the influence of accidental and local 
U 2 circumstances; 

, . • SymmaclnM (1, ii. cpi'tt. *6. J st^H presumes to mention 
tke sacred nsmn of Socratn and philoBopHy, Sidonitra, 111- 
ihopofClermont, might condemn (I. vm. epist. 6.) with AnT^in- 
ConsiitencT, the human «acrificF9 of the Saiont, 

J In the beginning of the last century, the lewned Cambdeif 
was obliged to undermine, with respectful scepticism, the ro- 
tnance of Brvtut the Trojan ; who is now buned in silent ob- 
livion, with Sfota, the daugher of Pharaoh, an<l her numerous 
progeny. Yet I am informed, that dome cbnrapioiis of the 
MUei'iaa kJohu may etill be Found among the original native^ 
of Ireland. A people dissatisfied with their present coDi&tiaD^ 
gnrsp at any virions of tlicir patt Or future glory. 
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cIrcaiQStances *. The Roman prcmnce was re- 
, duced to the state of civilized and peaceful ser- 
vitude : the rights of savage freedom were con- 
tracted to the narrow limits of Caledonia. The 
inhabitants of that northern region were divided, 
as early as the reigti of Constantine, between the 
two great tribes of the Scots and of the PicTs +, 
who have since experienced a very different for- 
tune. The power, and aimost^ the memory, of 
the Picts, have been extinguished by their sue*' 
cessfut rivals ; and the Scots, after maintaining 
for ages the dignity of an independent kingdom, 
have multiplied, by an equal and voluntary 
union, the honours of the Englidi name. The 
hand of nature had contributed to mark the an- 
cient distinction of the Scots and Kcts. The 
former 

* Tacitui, or rather Vis father4[i^w Agricola, might iv- 
maxk the Oet'oiaD or SpanMi compkxion of tome BHtuh 
(ribet. But it wa» their sober deliberaLe opinioD : " lo uni- 
" venum tamen xstimauti Gallot vicinum solum occupasie 
*■ credibile ett. Eoruin sacra deprfehemlas > . . tenno hand 
" muttum (StveTsut (iu Vit. AgricoL C. zi.)." Cvsar bad 
observed their common religion (CoRunent. dc Belk> Gallico, 
*i. 13.) ; and in bis time the emigration from the Belgic G«uf 
was a recent, or K. least an historical event (v, 10.). Cambden, 
the British Strabo, has modestly atcertaioed our genuine anti- 
quities (BritaoDia, voh i. Introduction i p. ii — xxxi.). 

■|- In the dark and doubthl paths of Caledonian andquitT^ 
I have chosen fur my guides two learned and ingenious High- 
landers, whom their biith and education had peculiariy quali- 
fied for that ofitce. See Critical Dissertations oti the Origin; 
Antiquities, &c. of the Caledonians, by Dr John MacphersoD* 
London, 1768, in 4to. ; and. Introduction to the Histoty of 
Great Britain and Irsland, by .lames Macpherson, Esq. Lon- 
don, 1773, in 4to, third edit. Dr Macphenon was a ministea 
in tb^ isle of Sky : and it is B circumstance honourable for the 
present age, that a work, irplete with erudition and criticitm, 
should have becQ compoted in the mr.n remote of t^e Ht- 
brides. 
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ionaeT were the men of the hills, and the latter chap. 
those of the plain. The^ eastern coast of Cale- ■ ^^' ■ 
donia may be considered as a levek and fertile 
country, which, .eren in a rude state of tillage, 
was cap^Ie of producing a conuderable quantity 
of com ; and the epithet of cruitnicky or wheat* 
eaters, expressed the contempt, or envy, of the 
carnivorous higKlander. The cultivation of the 
earth might introduce a more accurate separation 
of property, and the habits of .;3 sedentary life ; 
but the love of arms and rapine was still the rtl-^ 
ling passion of the Picts ; and their warriors, who 
stripped themselves for a day of battle, were di- 
sunguished, in the eyes of the Romans, by the 
strange fashion of painting their naked bodies 
with gaudy colours and fantastic figures. The 
western [»rt of Caledonia irregularly rises into 
wild and barren hills, which scarcely repity the 
toil of the husbandman, and are most prof tably 
used for the pasture of cattle. The highlanders 
were condemned to the occupations of shepherds 
and hunters ; and as they seldom were fixed to 
any permanent habitation, they acquired the ex- 
pressive name of Scots, which, in the Celtic 
tongue, is said to be equivalent to that of wart' 
Jerers, or vagrants. "Hie inhabitants of abjuren 
land were urged to seek a fresh supply of food in 
the waters, llie deep lakes and bays which in- 
tersect their country, are plentifully stored with 
fish ; and they gradually ventured to cast their 
nets in the wares of the ocean. The vicinity . 
«f the Hebrides, so profusely scattered along the 
U 3 western 
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yr&tem. coast of Scotland, tempted tbor otiich 
I sty, and improved tfaeit skill ; and the;^ acquired, 
by slow degrees, the art, c»- rather the habit, of 
managii^ their boats in a tempestuous sea, and 
of steering their nocturnal course by the light of 
the well-known stars. The two bold headlands 
of Caledonia almost touch the shores of a spa- 
cious island, which obtained, from its luxuriant 
vegetation, the epithet of Green ; and has pre- 
jEerved, with a slight alteration, the name of Erin, 
or-Ierne, or Ireland, It is firobable^ that in some 
remote period of antiquity, the fertile plains of 
Ulster received a colony of hungry Scots .; and 
that the strangers of th^ North, who had dared 
to encounter the arms of the legions, spread their 
conquests over the savage and unwarlike natives 
of a solitary island. It is certain, that, in the 
declining age of the Roman empire, Caledonia, 
, Ireland, and the Isle of Man, were inhabited by 
the Scots, and that the kindred tribes, who 
were dften associated in inilitary enterprise, were. 
deeply a&cted by the various accidents of their 
mutual fortunes. They long cha-ished the Hvely 
tradition of thor common' name and orgin ; 
and the mis^naries of the Isle of Saints, who 
diffused the light of Christianity over North Bri- . 
' tain, established the vain opinion, that their Irish 
countrymen were the natural as well as spiritual 
iatbers of the Scottish race. The loose and ob- 
scure tradition^ has been preserved by the vene- 
rable Bede, who scattered some rays of light over 
the darkness of the eight century.' On this 
slight 
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slight foondaticMi, an huge super^ructure of fable c H a f. 
was gradually reared, by the bards, and the <■. y— ' » 
monks ; fvro orders of men, who equally abusai 
the privilege of fiction. The Scottish nation, 
with mistaken pride, adopted th«r Irish genealogy: 
and the annals of a long line of imaginary kinga 
have been adorned by the fancy of Boethius, and 
the classic elegance of Buchanan *. 

Six years after the death of Constantine, the Tiiciri*. 
deBtrucdve inroads Of the Scots and Picts required g^^*^ 
the presence of his youngest son, who reigned g,A£^ 
in the western empire. Constans visited his 
British dominions : but ve may form some esti- 
mate of the importance of his achievements, by 
the language of panegyric, which celebrates only 

U4 his . 

• The Irish degeent of the Scots has been revived, in the 
last momenta of iti decay, and etrenunualy supported, by tha ~ ' 
Rev. Mr Whitaker (Hist, of Manchester, fd. i, p. 4S0, ^ 
431. ( and Genuine History of the Britons asserted, &c. 
p. 134—293.'). Yet he acknowledges, 1. TAai the Swta of ' 
Ammianut M.arcelliniu (A. D. 340.) were already tettled in 
Caledonia ; and that the Roman authors do not afford any 
hints of their emigration from another country. 2. T^ai all 
the accaunU of luch emigrations, which have been aMcrtcd, or 
received, by Trish bards, Scotch historians, or English aiitit 
quariea (Buchanali, Cambden, Usher, Siillingfleet, S:c.), are 
totally fabulous. 3. That three of the Irish tribes, which are 
mentioned by Ptolemy (A. X). 150.), were of Caledonian ex- 
traction. 4- TAat a younger branch of Caledonian princes, of 
the house of Fingal, acquired and posiessed the .monarcliy of 
Ireland. After these concesuons, the remaining difTerencc be^ 
tween Mr Whitaker and hii adversaries is minute and obscure, 
"Voe genu'tiu hiilory which he produces, of a-FerguB, the cou- 
sin of Ossian, who was transplanted (A. D. 3^.) fi-om Irer 
land to Caledonia, is built on a conjectural supplement to the 
Eiw poetry ; and the feeble evidence of Richard of Cirencc^ 
ler, a monk of the fourteenth century. The lively spirit of 
tlie learned and tngi-nious ant^uanan has tempted bim to fur* 
get the nature of a queation, which he so veitmtntlj/ delMites, 
and so aitolulrly d^det. 
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CHAi^. biB triumph over the elonents; or, in other 
\f^-^— * words, the good fortune of a safe and easj pas- 
sage from the port of Boulogne to the harbour 
pf Sandwich *. lite calamities which the af- 
flicted provinciab continued to expoieoce, fiom 
fordgn war and domestic tyranny, were aggra- 
vated by the feeble and comipt administration of 
the eunuchs of Constantius ; and 'the transient 
relief which they might obtain frcnn the virtues 
pf Julian, was soon lost by the absence ami death 
pf their benefactor. The sums of gold and al'* 
ver which had been painfully collected, or libe- 
rally transmitted, for the payment of the troops, 
were intercepted by the avarice of the command- 
ers ; discharges, ' or, at least, exemptims, irom 
the military service, were pubUcly sold } the 
' distress of the soldiers, who were injuriously de- 

prived of their legal and scanty subsistence, pror 
f voked them to frequent desertion ; the nerves oi 
discipline were relaxed, and the highways were 
infested with robbers f. The oppression of the 
good, aild 'the impimity of the wicked, equally 
contributed tp diffuse. through the island a spirit 
of discontent and revolt : and every ambitious 
subject, every desperate exile, might entertain a 
reasonable hope of subverting the weakand dis- 
tracted 

* Hyeme fuineiitet ac azTienfes itndai calc^atit Oceani sob 
TCmit veitni ; . . . iaiperaUm imperatorU laciem BritanniK 
cipavit. Juliut FtrmicnH Matemu* de erroh profali. ReUg. 
p. 464^ edit. Orooov. ad calcem Minuc. FseU ^ TiUeraonf 
(Hilt. det. Empereurat tom. W. p. 33G.). 

X LibaniuB, Orat. Parent, c. xxxix. p. 264- This curioui 
pa»Mge has etcaped the diligence of our fiiiti^ antiquariet. ' 
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tracted goremmcnt of Britain. The hostile tt^ba chap. 
of the North, who detested the pride and power •_, , 'i- 
of the King of the World, suspended thdr do- 
mestic feuds ; and ^he Barbarians of the land and 
sea, the Scots, the Picts, and the Saxons, spread 
themselves, with rapid and irre^stible fiiry, from 
the wall of Antoninus to the shores of Kent. 
£very production of art and nature, every object 
of convenience or luxury, which they were in- 
capable of creating by labour, or. procuring by 
trade, was accumulated in the rich and fruitful 
province of Britain*. A philosopher may de- 
plore the eternal discord of the human race, but 
he will confess, that the deare of spoil is a more - 
ratumal proTocation than the vanity of cont^uest. 
From the age of Constantine to that of the Pian- 
pigenets, this rapacious spirit continued to in- 
stigate the poor and hardy Caledonians : but the ' 
same people, whose generous humanity seems to 
jnqure the songs of Ossian, was disgraced by a 
-savage ignorance of the virtues of peace, and <^ 
■jhe laws of war. Their southern neighbours have 
felt, and perhaps exaggerated, the cruel depre- ' 
dationt of the Scots and Fictsf: and a valiant 
tribe 

* Tbe Caledoniani pnueed and coveted the gold, the ttcedt, 
the lights, He. of the ilraitger. See Dr Blair'a Diuertatkin 
en OMtan, vol. ii. p. 343 } md'Mr Macpherson's Ititroduc. 
tioa, p. 242— 286. 

f Lord LHtletott haa circumttantially related ( History of 
HenryK. toI. i. p. 182.), and Sir David Dalrymple hai 
Blightly mentioned (Annals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 69.), a bar- 
barous inroad of tbe Scot*, at m time (A. D. 1137.) 
when law, religion, and society, rou^ have softened tbeir 
pnnutire nanners. . 
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tribe of Caledonia, the Attacotd *, the ( 
and afterwards the soldiers, of Valentmian, are 
accused, by an eye-witness, of deligfatiiig in the 
taste of human flesh. When they huntal the 
woods for prey, it is said, that they attacked the 
^pherd rather than his flock; and that they 
curiousty selected the most delicate and brawny 
parts, both of males and females, which they, 
prepared for their horrid repasts t- If» in the 
neighbourhood of the commercial and literary 
town of Glasgow, a race of cannibals has really 
existed, we may contemplate, in the period <^ 
the Scottish history, the opposite extranes of sa- 
vage and civilized life. Such reflecdons tend to 
enlarge the circle of our ideas : and to encourage 
the plea^ng hope, that New Zealand may pro- 
duce, in some future age, the Hume of the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

Every messenger who escaped across the British 
channel, conveyed the most melancholy and 
alarmmg tidings to the ears of Valentinian ; and 
die onperor was soon informed, that the two 
military commanders of the province had been 
surprised and cut off by the Barbarians. Severus, 
count 

* Attacotd bellicoM haminnin natio. Ammian. xxiii. S. 
Cunbden (Introduct. p. clii- ) has mtored their true name in 
the text of Jerom. The bands of Auacotti, which Jurom bad 
Ken in Gaul, were afterwards itationed in Italy aad lUyricum 
(Notit!., S. Tiii. «xix. xl). 

f Cum ipK adolescentuluB in Gallic viJetim Attacottos (or 
Scotoa) grntcm Britannicatn humania vesci camibua ; et cum 
per sitvaa procorum grege', et artnentomm pccudumque repe- 
rianl, pastorum naler et icminamm /la/iUtai solere abscindcte ; 
et has solas ciborum deliuias arbitran. Such is the cvidentt; 
of Jerom (torn. ii. p. 75-), whose veracity I And no reason to 
(luestiuit. 
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coont of the domestics, was hastily dispttchedj chap. 
, and as suddenly recalled, by the court of Treves; y. ^ ',■ 
The represoitadoQS of Jovinus served only to 
indicate the greatnees of the evil ; and, after a 
long and serious consuitaticni, th'e defoice, or 
rather the recovery, of Britain, was intrusted to 
the abilides of the brave Theododus. The ex- ^ 

plcHts of that general, the father of a line of 
emperors, have been celebrated, with peculiar 
complacency, by the writers of the age : but bis 
real merit deserved their applause ; and his no. 
mination was received, by the army and province, 
as a sure presage of approaching victory. He 
s^ed the iavourabl&moment of navigaticm, and 
securely landed the numerous and veteran bands 
of the Ueruli and Batavians, the iovians and the 
Victors. In his march from Sandwich to Lon- 
don, Theodosius defeated several parties of the 
barbarians, released a multitude of captives, and, - 
after distributing to hi^ soldiers a small portion 
of the spoil, established the fame of disinterested 
justice, by the restitution of the remainder to the 
rightful proprietors. The citizens of London, 
who had almost despaired of their safety, threw 
open their gates ; and as soon as Theodosius had 
obtained from the court of Treves the important 
aid of a military lieutenant, and a civil governor, 
he executed, with wiadom and vigour, the labo- 
rious task of the deliverance of Britain. The 
vagrant soldiers were recalled to their standard ; 
an edict of amnesty dispelled the public appre- 
hensions J and his cheerful examj^e alleviated the 
rigour 
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CHAP, rjgourof mortutl diacipline. The scanered and 
- ' ■ desoltory warfare of the Barbanans, who infested 
the land and sea, deprived him of the glory of a 
agnal victory; but the prudent spirit, and con- 
A. 1X368. sununate art, of the Roman general, were disr 
played in the operations of two campaigns, 
which successively rescued every part of the pro- 
vince fr(»n the hands of a cruel and rapaciotis 
enemy. The splendour of the dties, and the se- 
curity of the fortifications, were diligently resto- 
red, by the paternal care of Theodosius : who 
with a strong hand confined the tremUing Cale- 
donians to the northern angle of the island ; and 
perpetuated, by the name and settlement of the 
new province of Valentia, the glories of the reign 
of Valentinian ". The voice of poetry and 
panegyric may add, perhaps with some degree of 
truth, that the unknown regions of Thule were 
stained with the blctod of the Ficts; that the 
oars of Theodosius dashed the waves of the Hy- 
perborean ocean ; and that the' distant Orkneys 
were the scene of his naval victory over the 
Saxon puate&t* He left the province with a 
har., 

* Aminianus ha> cpncueljr represented (xx. I. ixn. 4. 

szvii. 8. sxviii. 3.) the vhtie lericB of the ^Uth war. 

■f HorreKit , . ! . ntibui .... imperria Thule. 

lUe . . . . ntc k\to nomine I^ctoB 

Edomuit. Scotumque vago macrone aecutlu 

FiEgit Hyperboreu remis audacibu* undat. 

Claudian, tii iii Con*. HoDorii, rer. 5S, &C. 
— ■' ■' Manduerunt Slxone fuBO 
Orcades ; incaluit PiLtoi^m sanguine Thule. 
Scotorttm cumiilot fievit glecialia lerae. 

In IT Gtn*. Hon. tct. SI, Sec, 
Se, 
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fifir, as well as splaodid} reputation : and was 
immediately promoted to the rank of maner-gene- , 
ral of the cavalry, by a prince, who could applaud, 
vithout envy, the merit of Jiis servants. In the 
important station of the Upper Danube, the con- 
queror of Britain checked and defeated thearmi^ 
of the Alemanni, belore he was chosen to suppress 
the revolt of Africa. 

III. The prince who refuses to be the judge,; 
instructs bis people to consider him as the accom- ■ 
plice, of his ministers. The military command ^ ^^ ^^ 
of Africa had been long exercised by Count ^^ 
Romanos, aod his abilities were not inadequate 
to his station : but, as sordid interest was the sole 
motive of his conduct, he acted, on most occa- 
uons, as if he had been the enemy of the pro- 
vince, and the friend of the Barbarians of the 
desert. The three flourishing cities of Oea, 
Leptis, and Sabrata, which, under the name of 
Tripoli, had long constituted a foederal union *, 
were obliged, for the first time, to ^ut their gates 
against a hostile invasion i several of their most 
honourable citizens were surprised and massacred^ 
the villages, and even the suburbs, were pil- 
laged; 

Ste likewUe Pacatua {in Patiegyr. Vet. xii. 5.). But (t i» 
not euy to appreciate the intnntic value of flattery nnd tneta- 
phor. Compare the Sritui vtctoriei of Boh'nui (Statius, 
Silv. r. 2.) with hii real character (Tacit, in Vit. AgricoL 
c. 16.). 

* Ammianui frequentljr mentiotM their concilium annuum, - 
legitimuni. Sic. L^tis and Sabiata are long tince ruined ; 
hut the city of Oea, the native country of Apuleius, ilill 
^ flourifhei )inder the provincial denomination of Trip»tt, See 
Cellariu* (Geograph. Antiqua, torn. ii. part ii. p. 81.];, 
l)'Anville (Geographie Ancicnne, toro. iii. p. 71, 72.), and 
Mannol (Afritiuo, tom. ii. p. ^%\. 
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CHAP. laged ; and the Tines and fruit-trees of that rich 
^ ^ ' • territory were extirpated by the malicious savages 
of GeluUa. The unhappy provincials implored 
tfie {»otection of Romanus ; but they soon found 
that their military governor was not less cruel 
and rapacious than the Barbarians. As they were 
incapable of burnishing the four thousand camels, 
and the exorbitant present, which he required, 
before he would march to the assistance of Tri- 
poli; his demand was equivalent to a r^iisal, 
and he might justly be accused as the author of 
the public calamity. In the annual assembly of 
the three cides, they nominated two deputies, 
to lay at the feet of Valendnian the customary 
offering of a gold victory ; and to accompany this 
tribute of duty, rather than of gratitude, with 
their hUmble complaint, that theywere ruined 
by the enemy, and betrayed by their governor. 
If the Severity of Valentinian had been rightly 
directed, it would have fallen on the guilty head 
of Romanus. But the Count, long exercised id 
the arts of corruption, had dispatched a swift and 
trusty messenger to secure the venal friendship of 
Remigiua, master of the offices. The wisdom 
of the imperial council was deceived by artifice ; 
and their honest indignation was cooled by delay. 
At length, when the repetition of complaint had 
been justified by the repetition of public misfor- 
tunes, the notary Palladius was sent from" the 
court of Treves, to examine the state of Africa^ 
and the conduct of Romanus. The rigid im- 
partiality of Falladius was easily disarmed : he 

wab 
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vas tempted to rcBerve far himself a part of the chap. 
, public treasure, which be brought with him for u^^J-i 
the payment of the troope ; and from the moment 
that he vas consaous of his own gtdlt, he could 
no longer refuse to attest the innocence and mait 
of the Count. The charge of the Tripolitans 
was declared to be fake and frivolous ; and Pd- 
ladiufi himself was g^t back horn Treres to 
Africa, "with a special commisaon to discover 
and prosecute the authors of this ini|Hous con- 
spiracy against the representatives of die sovereign. 
i£s inquiries were managed with so much dex- 
terity and success, that he compelled the citizens 
of l^tis, who had sustained a recent seige of 
«gfat days, to contradict the truth of their own 
decrees, and to censul% the behaviour of their 
own deputies. A bloody sentence was pronoun-' 
ced, without hesitation, by the rash and headstrong 
cnieky of Valentinian: The president of Tri- 
poli, who had presumed to pity the distress of 
the province, was publicly executed at Uticaj 
four' distingmsh»l citizens were put to death, as 
the accomplices of the imaginary fraud ; and the 
tongues of two others were cut out, by the ex- 
press order of the emperor. Remanus, ehted 
by impunity, and irritated by resistanre, was 
sdlt continued in the military command ; til) the 
Africans were provoked by his avarice, to join the 
rebellious standard of Firmus, the Moor •. 

His 

* Ammiui. xriii. 6. Tillemont (Hi«t. des Empereurs, 
loin. V, p. 25. €76.) hat discuucd the chronological difGcul- 
>ki of the htttory of C«unt RomaniH. 
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CHAP. Hie hther Nabal -^fu coie of thfe richest and 
;rful of the Moorish princes, who ac- 
k1 the supremacy of Rome. But as he 
■ by his wives or concuUaeS} a very 
posterity, the wealthy inheritance waa 
;puted ; and Zamma, one of his sons, 
was slain in a domestic quarrel by his brother 
Firrous. The implacable seal, with which Ro^ 
manus prosecuted the legal revengq. of this mur- 
der, could be ascribed only to a motive of ava^ 
rice, or personal hatred : but, on this occasion* 
his claims were just ; his influence was weighty ^ 
and Firmus clearly understood, that he molt 
either present his neck to the execudooer, or ap- 
peal from the sentence of the imperial consistoryi 
to his sword,- and to the people *; He was 
received as the deliverer of his country ; and as 
soon as it appeared, that Romanus was fonni-^ 
dable only to a submissive province, the tyrant of 
Africa became the object of universal contanpti 
The ruin of Cssarea, which was plundered and 
burnt by die licentious ^rbarians, convinced the 
refractory cities of the danger of re^tance ; the 
power of Firmus was esablished, at least in the 
provinces of Mauritania and Nutnidia; and it 
seemed to be his only doubt, whether he should 
assume the diadem of a Moorish king, or the 
purple of a Roman emperor. But the imprudent 

and 

• Tht chronology of Anunianut is loose *nd obscure t and 
Orosius (1/ vji, c. 33. p, S5l. edit. Hnvercamp.) leema to 
place tlic revolt of Firmus after the deaths of Val^ntinian and 
Valens. Tillemont (Hitt. de» Emp. torn. ». p. 691.) cnAeu 
voun to pick hit way. The patient apd auic^boted mule «f 
the Alps ma; be truitcd in the icoit slippery path*. 
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and unhappy A^cans soon discovered, that, ii} cHAPi 
this rash insurrectioiu they had not 8i 
consulted their own strength, or the a1 
their leader. Before he could procure 
tain intelligence, that the emperor of i 
bad fixed the choice of a general, or that a fleet 
oS transports was collected at the mouth of the 
Rhone, he was suddenly informed, that the great ThooA*; 
Theodosius, with a small band of veterans, had "^|jj^, 
landed near Igilgilis, or Gigeri, on the African ?*„ „_» 
roast ; and the timid usurper sunk under the as- 
cendant of virtue and military genius. Though 
f irmus possessed arms and treasures^ his despair 
of, victory immediately reduced hiip to the use of 
jhose arts, which, in the samtf country, and in a 
Kmilar situation, had formerly been practised by 
the crafty Jugurtha. He attempted to deceive* ^ 

by an apparent submission, the vigilance of the 
Roman genera] j to seduce the fidelity of his 
troops ; and to protract the duration of the war, 
by succesdvely engaging the independent tribes 
of Africa to espouse his quarrel, or to protect his 
flight. Theodosius imitated the example, and 
obtained the success, of his predecessor MeteU 
lus. When Firmiis, in the character of a sup- 
pliant, accused his own rashness, and humbly 
solicited the clemency of the emperor, the lieu-i 
tenant of Valentinian received and dismissed him 
with A friendly embrace ; but he diligently re* 
quired the useful and substantial pledges of a sin' 
cere repentance-, nor could he be persuaded, 
by the assurances of peace, to suspend, for an 
Vol. IV* X instant^ i 
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instant, the operations of an active war. A dark 
' conspiracy was detected by the penetration of 
Theododus ; and he sati^ied, without much re- 
luctance, the public indtgnaiion, which he had 
secretly excited. Several of the guilty accom- 
plicea of I^lrmus were abandoned, according to 
ancient custom, to the tumult of a military exe- 
cution ; many more, by the amputation of both 
their bands, continued to exhibit an instructive 
spectacle of horror ; the hatred of the rd>els was 
accompanied with fear ; and the fear of the Ro- 
man soldiers was mingled with respectful admira- 
tion. Amidst the boundless plains of GetuUa. 
and the innumerable valHes of mount Atlas, it 
was impossible to prevent the escape of Firmus ; 
and if the^ usurper could have tired the patiencd 
of his ant^onist, he would have secured his per* 
son in the depth of some remote sotimde, and 
expected the hopes of a future revolution. He 
. was subdued by the perseverance of Theodosiu?; 
who had formed an inflexible determination, 
that the war should' end only by the death of the 
tyrant ; and that every nation of AiHca, which 
presumed to support his cause, should be involved 
'in his ruin. At the head of a small body of 
troops, which seldom exceeded three thousand 
five hundred men, the Roman general advanced 
- with a steady prudence, devoid of rashness or of 
fear, into the heart of a country, where he was 
sometimes attacked by armies of twenty thousand 
Moors; The" boldness of his charge dismayed 
the irregular Barbarians ; they were disconcerted 

*>y 
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by his seasonable and orderly retreats ; they were chap. 
continually baffled by the unknown resources of ^_^^^' . 
the military art ; and they felt and confessed the. 
just superiority xt-hich was assurned by the leader 
of a civilized nation. When Theododus entered 
' the extensive dominions of Igmazen, king of thd 
Isafienses, the haughty savag6 required, in words 
of defiance, his name, and the object of his ex- 
pedition. *' I am," replied the stem and disdainful 
Count, '* I am the general of Valentinian, the 
•* lord of the world ; who has sent me hither 
•* to pursue and punish a^esperate robber. Dell- 
•* ver him instantly into my handsj and be as^ 
<• sured, that if thou dost not obey the commands 
•' of my invincible sovereign, thou, and the people 
** oter whom thou reignest, shall be utterly ex- 
** tirpated." As soon as Igmazen was satisfied^ 
that his enemy had strength and , resolution to 
execute the fetal menace, he consented to purchase 
a necessary peace by the sacrifice of a guilty fugitive. 
The guards that were placed to secure the person 
of Jlrmus, deprived him of the hopes of escape ; 
and the Moorish tyrant, after wine had extin- 
guished the sense of danger, disappointed the in- 
sulting triumph of the Romans, by strangling him- . 
self in the night. His dead body, the only present 
which Igmazen could offer to the conqueror, wis 
carelessly thrown upon a camel ; and Theodosius, 
leading back his victorious troops to Siiifi, ^as salu- 
ted b^he warmest acclamations of joy and loyalty". 
X 2 Africa 

• Ammian. sxix. 5. The text of this long rhapter (fifteen * 

(Jvarto pages) ii broken dhd corrupted ; and ihe iiarraiivu- lA * 

perplexed by the want of chronological and gcogi-ajihical land. 
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Africa had been loct by the vices of Romanus ; 
it was restored by the virtues of Theodo^us : 
.and our curiosity may be usefully directed to 
the inquiry of the respective treatment which 
the two generals received from the imp^ial 
court. The authority of Count Romanus had 
been suspended by the master-general of the 
. cavalry ; and he was comniitted to safe and ho< 
Dourable custody tiU the end of the war. His 
crimes were proved by the most authoidc evi- 
dence ; and the public expected, with some ia- 
patience, the decree of seva-e justice. But the 
partial and powerful favour of Mellobaodee len* 
couraged him to challenge his legal judges, t» 
obtain repeated delays for the purpose of pn^ 
curing a crowd of iriendly witaesses, and, fiiully, 
to cover his guilty conduct, by the additional 
guilt of fraud and forgery. About the same 
time, the restorer of Britaui and Africa, on a 
vague suspicion that his name and e&nices were 
superior to the rank of a subject, was ignonuni- 
ously beheaded at Carthage. Valentinian no 
longer reigned ; and the death of Theodosius, as 
well as the impunity of RomanuSt may justly be 
imputed to the arts of the ministers who abused 
the confidcoice, and decaved the inexperienced 
youth, of his sons *. 

If the geographical accuracy of Ammianus had 

been fortunately bestowed on the Bridsh exploits 

of Theodosius, we shonid have traced, witiv eager 

curiosaty. 



" Ammianui, xxviii. 4. On»ius, 1. lii. c. S3, p. GSl, £52. 
Jirifit!, ill Cbrua. p. IW. 
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cuiiouty, die distinct and dtunestic focostqis of 
fais march. But the tedious enumeration of the i 
unknown and umnteresting tsJbeB of Airica may 
be reduced to the general remai^» that they were 
all of the swarthy race of the Moors -; that they 
inhabited the back settlements of the Maurttanian 
and Nunudian provinces, the country, as 'they 
have since beea termed by the Arabs, of dates 
and of locusts * i and that, as the Roman 
power declined in Africa, the boundary of civi- 
lized manners and cultivated land was insensibly 
contracted. Beyond the utmost limits of the 
Moors, the vast and inhospitable desert of the 
South extends above a thousand miles to the 
banks of the Niger. The ancients who had a 
very faint and imperfect knowledge of the gt-eat 
peninsula of A&ica, were sometimes tempted to 
believe, that the torrid zone must ever remain 
destitute of inhabitants t : *nd they sometimes 
amused their fancy by filling ths I'acant space 
with headless men, or rather monsters J ; with 
X 3 ' horned 

" Leo A'fncauus (in the Viaggi di Ramiuio, torn, i. fol. "S 
—S3.) has traced a curious pictii»tr'^«f the people and the 
country i wliich are more minutelv d<;icribed id the AfHque 
de Mamtol. torn. tU. p. 1—St. 

f This uniohabitabte zone was gradually reduced, by the 
improvement* of ancient geography, from forty-five to twenr 
ty'four, or even sixteen, i^greeB of ktitude. See a learned and 
judicTotu note of Dr Robertson, Hist, of America, vol. i. 
p. 1S6. 

t Intra, si c«dere libet, vix jam honfines et magis temifen 
• . . Blemmyes, Sftyri, &c. Pomponiua ^ela, i. 4. ip. 26. e- 
dit. Voa*. in 8to. Pliof flMla4ohiicaI/y explain* (vi. S5-) the 
iiTegularities of naturae, ' which ne bad crejtitmly admitte4 
(».8.). ■ 
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homed and cloven-footed satyrs * i with iabu-j 
lous centaurs t ; and with human pigmies, who 
waged a bold and doubtfiit war^e against the 
cranes J. Carthage would have trembled at the 
strange intelligence, that the countries, on either 
side of the equator, were 611ed mih innumerable 
nations, who differed only in their colour from 
the ordinary appearance of the human species ; 
and the subjects of the Roman empire might have 
anxiously expected, that the swarms of Barba- 
rians, which issued firom the North, would soon 
be encountered from the South by new swarms 
of Barbarians, equally fierce, and equally for- 
midable. These gloomy terrors would indeed- 
have been dispelled by a more indmate acquaint- 
ance with the character of their African enemies. 
Tlie inaction of the negroes does not seem to be 

the 

• If the Batyr \m the Oonng-outang, the great human ape 
(Buffon, Hint. Na. torn. xiv. p. 43, Stc), oneof that spe- 
cie might actualiy be ihewn alive at Alexanihu in the reig«. 
of ConBLantine. Yet »omi- difficulty will still remain about the 
conversation which St Anthony held with one of these pious 
«av:iges in the tlesert of Thebais { Jerom. in^ Vit. Paul, Ere- 
ihil. torn. i. p. 238.). 

t St Anthony likcwiie met one of lieie moQitert ; n-how 
existence was seriougty aiacrted by the emperor Claudiut. The 
public laughi-d ; but thia pr^fct't -of Egypt had the addreu to 
ftcnd an artful preparation, the embalmed corpse of an Hifipo- 
eenlaur ,■ which was preserved ajmift a century afterward* in 
the imperia] palace. See Pliny (Hiit. N^tun vii. 3.), and the 
judic'iout observations'of Freret (Mcmoires de I'Acad. torn. vii. 

p.321,&c.).. 

' X The fable of the pygmies is as old at Homer ( Iliad, iii. 
G.}. The pi?mieBo£ India and Ethiopia were (triapithami) 
iwenty-seven mchcs high. Ever)- spring their cavalry (mount* 
ed ou ramE and goats) ibarched in batue array, to destroy the' 
' b^nee eggSj nliter (says Pliny> fiituris gregibus non resisti. 
Their houses were built of mud, feathers, and egg^dls. See 
pli[!7 (vi. 35. vH. 2.), and Strabo (I ii. p. I'il.). -- 
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the eflecl, dther of their virtues or of their pu- ..char 
sillanimity. They indulge, like the rest of man- i__y^ 
kind» th^r passions and appetites ; ^and the adja- 
c^it tribes are engaged in frequent acts of hosti< 
lity •. But their rude ignorance has never 
invented any effectual weapons of defence, or of 
destructioji ; they appear incapable of forming 
.any exten^ve plans of government, or conquest ; 
and the obvious inferiority of their mental iacuU 
ties has been discovered and abused by the nations 
of the temperate zone. Sixty thousand blacks are 
ailnually embarked from the coast of Guinea, • 
never to return to their native country ; but they 
are embarked in chains t : and this constant emi- 
-gration, which, in the space of two centuries, 
might have furnished armies to overrun the globe, 
accuses the g«ilt of Europe, and the weakness oi 
Africa. ' 

IV, The ignominious treaty which saved the iv. thb 
army of Jovian, had been faithfully execiited on tL per- 
the side of the Romans : and as they had solemnly '^^' 
renounced the sovereign and alliaiKe of Ar- ^SJ—S'" 
mehia and Iberia, those tributary kii^doms were 
exposed, without protection, to the arms of the 
Persian monarch l'. Sapor entered the Anne* 

X 4 nian - 

* The third and fourth voltimes of the valuable Histoire 

dcs Voyages descn'be tlie pfesent state of the negroes. Tlie 
nations of the sea-cbast have been polished by European com- 
merce ; and those of the inland country have been improved by 
Moorish colonies. 

+ Histoire Fhilosophique er Politique, Sec, torn. iv. p. 192, - 
^ The evidence of Ammianus \a original and decisive (xxvii, 
12.). Moses of Chorenc (1. iii. c. 17. p. 249. and c. S4. 
p. 269.), and Procopius {de Bell. Persico, 1. i. c. 5. p. If. 
edit. Louvre), have been consulted ; but those historians, who 
confound distinct fictst rcpuat^the same events, and introduce 
■trongc stories, must be used with diffidence ^ni caution. 
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man territories at the bead of a fonrndaUe faoet 
, of cuirasaers, of archers, and of mercenary foot ; 
but it was the inTariable practice of Sapor to mix 
war and negodatioii, and to consider faladiood 
and perjury as the most powerful instruments of 
r^;al policy. He aflfected to praise the prudent 
^nd moderate condua of the king <^ Armeina ; 
and the uiwuincious Tiranus was persuaded, b> 
the repeated assurances of insidious friendship, to 
deliver his person into the hands of a Ruthless and 
cruel enemy. In the midst of a ^lendid enter- 
tainment, he was bound in chains of diver, as 
an honour' due to the blood of the Aisaddes ; 
^nd, after a elwut conJUtement in the Tower of 
Oblivion at Ecbatana, he was released from the 
nuseries of life, either by bis own daggo", or by 
that of an assas^. The kiagd(»B of Armenia 
vas reduced to the state of a Perdan province { 
(he administration was shared betweefi a distin- 
guished satrap and a faYOurite eunuch ; and Sa* 
por marched, without delay, to subdue the mar* 
tial spirit of the Iberians. Sauvomaces, who 
reigned in that country by the permissbn of the 
empn-ors, was expelled by a superior force ; and, 
^ an insult on the majesty of Rome, the King 
of kings placed a diadem on the head of his ab- 
ject vassal Aspacuras. The city of Aitogerassa * 
^as the only place pf Armenia which presumed 



.* Pcrhapi Aitagera, or Arilii ; under whoK walU Camt, 
}Iie grandton of Augustus, was wounded. This fortress waf 
situate sbove AniuUi near one of the sources of the Tigris> 
See d'AnyUle, Geomphie Ancienne, torn. ii. p. 196. ' 
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to resist the efibit of hb arms. The treasure ''A**^ 
deported in that strong fbrtr^s tempted the <— y ' i * 
avarice of SzpoT ; but the danger of 01pn|Has* 
the wife, or widow, of the Armenian king, ex- 
cited the public compassion, and animated the ' 
desperate valour '^f her subjects and soldiers. ' 
The Permns were surprised and repulsed imder 
the walls of Artogerassa, by a bold and well- 
^ concerted sally of the besieged. But the forces 
of Sapor were continually renewed and increased ; 
the hopeless courage of the garrison was exhaust- 
ed } the strength of the waltf yielded to the 
assault ; and the proud conqueror, after wasting 
the rebellious city with fire and sword, led avray 
captive an unfortunate queen ; who, in a more 
auspicious hour, had been tjie destined bride of 
the son of Constantine •. Yet if Sapor already 
triumphed in the easy conquest of two dependent ' 
kin^oms, he soon felt, that a country is unsub- 
dued, as long as the minds of the people are 
actuated by an hostiU..and contumacious spirit. 
The satraps, whom he was obliged to trust, 
embraced the first opportunity of regdning the 
affection of their countrymen, and of signalizing , 
their immortal hatred to the Perdan name. Since 
the conversion of the Armenians and Iberians,' 
those nations conadered the Christians as the fe- 
vourites, and the Magians, as the adversaries, of 
the Supreme Being ; the influence of the clergy, 
over a superstitious people, was uniformly exerts 

ed 

• Tillen»nt (Hist. An EitipereuTt, torn. v. p. 701.) prores, 
from chronology, that Olrmpiu must htuc been the oiotjirf 
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CHAP, ed in the cause of Rome ^ and as long .as the Hic* 
■ , ^ ' ■ cessors of Constandne disputed with those of 
Artaxerxes the sovereignty of the intermediate 
provinces, the religious connection always threw 
a decisive advantage into the scale of the empire. 
A numerous and active party acknowledged 
Para^ the son of Tiranus, as the lawful sovereigD 
of Armenia ; and bis title to the throne was 
deeply rooted in the hereditary succession of iive 
hundred years. By the unanimous consent of 
the Iberians, the country was equally divided 
between the rival princes ; and Aspacuras, who 
owed his diadem to the choice of Sapor, was 
obliged to declare, that his regard for his child- 
ren, who were detained as hostages by the tyrant, 
was the only consideration, which prevented him 
from openly renouncing the alliance of Persia. 
The emperor Vaiens, who respected the obliga* 
tions of the treaty, and who was apprehen^ve 
of involving the East in a dangerous war, ven- 
tured, -with slow and cautious measures, to sup- 
port the Roman party in the kingdoms of Iberia 
and Armenia. Twelve legions established the 
authority of Sauromaces on the banks c^ the 
Cyrus. The Euphrates was protected by the 
valour of Arincheus. A powerful array, under 
the command of Count Trajan, and of Vadomair, 
king of the Alemanni, fixed their camp on the 
confines of Armenia. But they were strictly en- 
joined, not to commit the first hostilities, which 
might be understood as a breach of the treaty : 
and such was the implicit obedience of the Ro- 
maQ 
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man general, that they retreated, viith. exemplary chap. 
patience, under a shower of Persian arrows, till i , ^ t 
they had clearly acquired a just title to an ho^ 
noiirable and legitimate victory. Yet these ap- 
pearances of war insensibly subsided in a vain and 
tedious negociation. The Vrontending parties 
supported their claims by' mutual reproaches of 
p«£dy and ambition ; and it should seem, that 
the original treaty was expressed in very obscure 
terms, since they were reduced to the necessity 
of making their inconclusive appeal to the partial 
testimony of the generals of the two nations, 
who had assisted at the negociations *. The 
' invasion of the Goths and Huns, which soon af- 
terwards shook the foundation^ of the Roman- 
empire, exposed the provinces Of Asia to the 
arms of Sapor. But the declining age, and per- 
haps the infirmities, of the monarch, suggested 
new maxims of tranquillity and moderation. His 
death, which happened in the full maturity of a a-d-sso. 
reign of seventy years, changed in a moment the ' 
court and councils of Persia ; and their attention 
tvas most probably engaged by domestic troubles, 
and the distant efforts of a Carmanian warf. 
The 

* AmmianuE (xivji. 12. xnix. I. ixk. 1, 2.) hasdeKribed - 
the events, wiiliout the dates, of the Persian war. Moies of 
Charene (Hist. Armcn. 1. iii. c. 28. p. 261. c. 31. p. 266. 
c. 35. p. 271.) afTords some additional facts ; but it is extreme- 
ly difScult to iieparaie tmth from fablOi 

f Artaxcrxes was tlie successor and brother ft it cotiiln-gfr- 
PianJ of the great Sapor ; and the guardian of his sun Sapor - 
III. (AgathiM,Uiv. p. 136. edit. Louvre). See the Uni- 
versal History, vol. xi. p. HG. 3GI. The authors of that un- 
equal woric have compiled the Saasanian dynasty with erudition 
|nd diligence : but it is a preposterous arrangement to divide - 
tb^ Roman and Oriental accouau into two dutinct bistorics. 
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^Jkv**' '^^ remembrance of ancient injuries was lost ia 
^— V " — ' the enjoyment c^ peace, llie kingdoms oi Ar> 
'^'1^^ menia and Iberia were permitted, by the mutual, 
A. p. 314. though tacit, consent of both empires, to resume 
their doubtful neutrality. In the tirst years of 
the reign of Hieodosius, a Persian embassy ar- 
rived at Constantinople, tc> excuse the unjustifi- 
able measures of the former rdgn ; and to o&r, 
as the tribute of friendship, or even of respect, a 
splendid present of gems, of silk, and of Indian 
elephants *. 
Ad-ren- In the general [ucture of the aflairs of the East 

Ptn. king under the reign-of Valens, the adventures of Para 
aia, form one of the most striking and ^gnlar ob- 

jects. The noble youth, by the persuasion of his 
mother Olympias, had escaped through the Per- 
»an host that b^eged Artogerassa, and implored 
the protection of the emperor of the East. By 
bis timid councils. Para was altenutely siq^rt- 
ed, and recalled, and restored, and betrayed. 
The hopes of the Armenians were sometimes 
raised by the presence of tfa^ natural sovereign ; 
and the ministers of Valens were satisfied, that 
they preserved the integrity of the public faith, 
if their vassal was not suffered to assume the 
diadem and title of King. But they soon repent- 
ed of their own rashness. They were confoonded 
by the reproaches and threats of the Persian mo- 
narch. They found reason to distrust the cruel 
and .inconstant temper of Para himself: who 
sacrificed, 

• Pacatus in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 22. and Ornslut, 1, rii. c. 34v 
TL-tumque turn fccdua est, qnp univi-niis Oriens ustiue ad nunc 
{r\. D. ilG.) tranquilllKime fniitur. 
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^nficed, to the slightest su^idonE, the lives <^ chaf.. 
his most faithful servants ; and held a secret and ■ ^ [,' 
^tisgraceful corre^Kmdence vith the assusin of 
his father, and the enem; of his country. Under 
die ^>ecious pretence of oonsuhiog vith the em* 
pat>r on the sat^ect of th^r common interest* 
Para was persuaded fo descend from the mounr 
tains of Armeiua* vhere his party was in arms, 
and to trust his independence and safety to ^ 
discretion of a perftdioos court, llie king of 
Armenia, for such he appeared in liis own eyes 
and in those of. his natLc», was received with 
due hDnouTs by the governors of the provinces 
through whidi he passed ; but vrhen he artiTed 
at Tarsus in CiHda, hit progress was stof^wd 
ouider various pretences ; his motions were watch- 
ed with respectJEitl vigilance ; and he gradually 
dtscoverad, that he was a prisoner in the hands of 
the Romans. Pan suppressed his mdignatkot, 
dissembled his £ears, and, after secretly preparing 
his escape, mounted on horseback with thifee 
hundred of his faithful followers. The officer 
«tationed at die door of his apartment imme- 
diately communicated his flight to the consular 
' of Cilicia, who overtook him in the suburbs, 
and endeavoured, without success, to dissuade 
him from prosecuting his rash and dangerous 
design. A legion was ordered to pursue the royal 
fugitive; but the pursuit of infantry could not 
be very alarming to a body of light cavalry ; and 
upon the first clobd of arrows that was discharged 
into the air, they retreatted with precipitation to 

the 
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CH-AP. the gates of Tarsus. After an incessant march 
■a ^ ' ■ of two days and two nights. Para and his Arme- 
nians reached the banks of the Euphrates ; but 
t))e passage of the river, ^ich they were obliged 
to swim, was attended with some delay and some 
loss. The country was alarmed ; ^nd the two 
roads, which were only separated by an interval 
of three miles, had been occupied by a thousand 
archers on horseback, under the command of a 
count and a tribune. Para must have yielded to 
superior force, if the accidental arrival of a friaidly 
traveller had not revealed the danger, and the 
means of escape. A dark and almost impervious 
path securely conveyed the Armenia i troop 
through the thicket ; and Para had left behind 
him the count and the tribune, while they pa- 
tiently expected his approach along the puUic 
highways. They returned to the imperial court 
to excuse their want of diligence or success : and 
seriously alleged, that the king of Armenia, who 
was a skilful magician, had transformed himself 
and his followers, and passed before thdr eyes 
under a borrowed shape. After his return to his 
native kingdom, Para still continued to prol^ss 
himself the friend and ally of the Romans ; but 
the Romans had injured him too deeply ever to 
forgive, and the secret sentence of his death was 
signed in the council of Valcns. Tlie execution 
of the bloody deed was committed to the subtle 
prudence of Count Trajah ; and he had the merit 
of insinuating himself into the confidence of the 
credulous prince, that he might find an oppor- 
tunity 
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stabbing him to the heart. 
invited.tO'.a Roman banquet, which had been 
prepared with all the pomp and sensuality of the 
East : the hall resounded with cheerful music, 
and the ccanj^ny was already heated with wine ; 
when the count retired for an instant, drew his '* » 
sword, and gave the signal of the murder. A 
robust and' desperate barbarian instantly rushed 
on the king df Aimema ; and though he bravely 
defended his life with the first weapon that chance 
offered to bis hand, the t^le of the imperial a. d. s^*, 
general wae stained with the royal Uood of a 
guest, and an ally. Such were the weak and 
wicked maicinis of the Roman aditiinistration, 
that, to attim a doubtful objejct of political inte- 
rest, the laws of nations, and the sacred rights of 
■ ■hospitality, were inhumanly' violated in the face 
of the worid ". " 

V. During a peaceful interval of thirty years, v. T«t 
the Romans secured their frontiers, and the Goths o^q°eM» 
extended their dominions. ITie victories of the J^^ 
great Hermanric t, king of the Ostrogoths, and 
the most noble of the race pf the AmjJi, have 
been compared, by the ■ enthusiasm of his coun- 
trymen, to the exploits of Alexander : with this 
singular, and' almost incredjble, difference, that 

the 

■ Sec in Arilnriaiius ( j«. I.) the adTcntures of Para. Mu- 
ses of Chorene calls him Tiridates ; and tells a long, and not 
improbable, nary of hi» sou GiieluB ; who afterwards made 
hhnielf pt^ular in Armtrnia, and provoked the jealousy of the 
fvigQing king (1, iii. c. 21, Sic. p. 253, &c.). 

t The coociae account of the reign and conquests of Her- 
manric, Kemx to be one of the valuable fragments which 3or- ' 
naoikB (c. 28.) borrpwed from the Gothic hinorics of AbU- 
viuB, or Cassiodorus. ' 
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the martial sfiiit <^ the Gothic hero, instead of 
I being supported by the vigour of youth, was 
displayed vith glory and success in the extreme 
p«riod of human life ; betveoi the age of four- 
score and one hundred and toi years. The in- 
dependent tribes were persuaded, or compelled, 
to acknowledge the king of the Ostrogoths as 
the sovereign of the Gotliic nation: the chiefe 
of the Visigoths, or Thervingi, renounced the 
royal titlf, and assumed the more humble ytp- 
pellation of Judge* ; and, among thpse judges, 
Athanaric, Fridgem, and Alavivus, were the 
most illustrious, by their pers<Hial merit, as well 
as by their vicinity to the Roman provinces, 
lliese domestic conquests, which incrpased the 
military power of Hermanric, enlvged his am- 
t»tious designs. He invaded the adjacent coun- 
. tries of the North ; and twelve omadarable 
nations, whose names and limits cannot b« ac- 
curately defined, successively yielded to the supe>- 
liority of the Gothic arms*. The Hoiili, who 
inhabited the marshy lands near the lake Maotis, 
were renowned for their strength and agility ; 
and the assistance of their light iniantry was 
eagerly solicited, and highly esteemed, in. all the 
wars of the Barbarians. But the active ^irit ci 
the Heruli was subdued by the slow and steady 
perseverance 

■ M. lie Boat (Hiat, (leg Peupin de l*Europe, t. vi. p. SlI 
.— 3!29-) iavMtiga'.n, with more iiKluttry than success, tbcua* 
tions subdued by tlie artni of Hennuiric. He denirs the eib 
iiitence of the ya*aubrtne4i, on account cf the iimnodente 
length of thrir name. Yet the Freoch erwoy to Rwiaboo, or 
DrecdtD, must have tnii>'ej«d the country of thff McJumalrku 
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perseverance of the Goths;' and, after a bloody chak 
actioh, in which 'h.. king was slain, the remains , .1 > 
of that warlike tribe became an useful accession 
to the camp of Hermanric. He then marched 
against the Venedi ; unskilled in ihe use of arms; 
and formidable only by their numbers, which 
filled the wide extent of the plains of modern 
Poland. The victorious Goths, who were not 
inferior in numbers, prevailed in the contest, by 
the decisiTe advantages of exercise and discipline; 
After the submission of the Venedi, the conqaeror 
advanced, without resistance, as ^ as the con- 
fines of the .£stii * ; an ancient people, whose ' 
name is still preserved in the province of £atho- 
nia. Those distant inhabitants of the Baltic 
coast were supported by the labours gf agricul- 
ture, enriched by the trade of amber, and con- 
secrated by the peculiar worship of the Mother of 
tbe Gods. But the scarcity of iron obliged the' 
^tian warriors to content themselves with 
wooden clubs ; and the reduction of that wealthy 
country is ascribed to the prudence^ rather than 
to the arms, of Hermanric. His dominions^ 
which extended fronr the Danube to the Balticj 
included the native seats, and the recent acqui- 
sitions, of the Goths ; and he reigned over the 
greatest part of Germany and Scythia with the 
authority of a conqueror, and sometimes with 
the cruelty of a tyrant. But he reigned over a 
Vol. IV. Y , part ' 

• The editioa of Grotiiis {.lornandes, p. 642.^ exhibits the 
tiame of £itri. Bnt rnson and the Ambroiiaii MS. have rp-' 
•tored the ^tlii, whose rnaninTS and sitintion arc exprewed bf 
the pencil of TacKiu (Germanra, c. 45.). 
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part of the globe incapable of peirpetu^uing zad 
adorning the glory of it& heroes. The name of 
Hermaoric is'ahnost buried in oblivion ; his ex- 
plcHts are imperfectly known ; and the Romana 
themselves appeared unconscious of the progres» 
of an aspiring power, which threatened the Ubertjt 
of the North, and the peace of the empire *. 

The Goths had contracted an hereditary at- 
tachment fiar the iiiq>eriat house of Ccmstantine, 
of whose power, and liberality they bad received 
so many signal proofs. They respected the put^ 
Uc peace : and if an hostile band sometimes pre- 
sumed to pass the Roman timit, their irregnbr 
conduct was candidly ascribed to the ungovem* 
able spirit of the Barbarian youth. Tbdr coo* 
ten^it for two new and obscure princes, who had. 
been raised to the throne by a popular election^ 
inspired the Goths with bohler hopes ; and, while 
they agitated some design oS marching thdjr coan- 
federate force under the national standard t» 
they were easily tempted to unbrace the party 
of Procopins ; and to foment, by their dan- 
gerous aid) the civil discord of the Romans. The 
public treaty might stipulate no more than ten. 
thousand auxiliaries ; but the deagn- was so zeal- 
ously adopied by the chiefs of the Visigoths, thai 
the army which passed the Danube amouiUied to 

the 

* AnunlanuE (xxxi. S.) obeeircs, ingmeral unm; KrmttM 
Ticbi .... nobjlissimi Regis ^i P^r iDulta varUque fortiter 
^cta, vici[iis gcntibuB furmidali, Sic. 

■f- Valeiu .... duceturrdatkinibiuDiictuiit gentemGotbo* 
rum, ei tempntate inuctan ideoqoe tzvissimam, conipiraiitem 
in unum, ad pervadeudan panri coUimitia TbiM^viu). Aof 
Kiian. xxvi. G. 
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rtie nnmbet of thirty thousand men*.' They char 
Inarched vfiih the proud confidence, that their in- '• f 

vincible valour would decide the fate of the ' 

Roman empire ; and the provinces of Thrace 
groaned under the weight of the Barbarians, who 
.displayed the insolence of masters, and the licen< 
tiousn^ss of enemies. But the intemperance 
which gratified their appetites, retarded their 
progress ; and before the Goths coyld receive 
any certain intelligence of the defeat and death of 
Procopius, they perceived^ by the hostile state of 
the coantry, tfiat the civi! and military powers 
were resumed by his successful rival. A chain of 
posts and fortifications, skilfully disposed by Va- 
lerts, or the generals- of Valens, resisted thetf 
march, prevented their retreat, and intercepted 
their subsistence. The fierceness of the Barba- 
rians was tamed and suspended by hunger ; they 
IntEgnantly threw down their arms at the feet of 
the conqueror, who offered rhem food and chains ; 
the nmnerous captives were distributed in all th6 
cities of the East ; and the provincials, whawere 
toon iamiliarized with their savage appearance; 
ventured, by degrees, to measure their own 
• strength with these formidable adversaries, whose 
flame had so long been the object df their terror; 
The king of Scythia (and Hermanric alone could 
deserve so lofty a title) was grieved and exas'- 
perated by this national calamity. His ambas- 
T 2 sadors 

* M. de Buat (Hwt. des Peuplea de I'Europe, t, m. p. 332.) 

' W curioiuly .aaccrtainecl the real number of these auiiiliaries, 
The 30CX) of Ammianus, and the 10,000 of Zoiimug, were 
bnly the first dimioDB of the Gothic jnnjr; 
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sadors loudly complained, at the ctnirt of Valens, 
of the infraction of the ancient and solemn alli- 
ance, which had so long subsisted between the 
Romans and the Goths. They alleged, that they 
had ful&lled the duty of allies, by assisting the 
kmsman and successor of the emperor Julian; 
they required the immediate restituticm of the 
ooHte captives ; and they urged a very singular 
cUim, that the Gothic generals, marching in 
arms, and in hostile array, were entitled to the 
sacred character and privileges of ambassadcffs. 
The decent, but peremptory, refusal of these 
extravagant demands, was signified to the Bar- 
barians by Victor, master-general of the cavalry ; 
who expressed, with force and dignity, the just 
complaints of the emperor of the East '. The 
negociation was interrupted ; and the manly ex- 
hortations of Valentinian encouraged his timid 
brother to vindicate the insulted majesty of the 
empire f. 

71]e ^lendour and magnitude. of this Gothic 
war are celebrated by a ccmtemporary histo- 
rian : 

• The march, and sutiBequent negodstloD, are described ia 
the FragmentB of Eunapius (Eicefpt. Legal, p. 18. Edit. 
XAUvrc). Tbe provincials, nbo afterwards became bniiluir 
with ihf Barbaiiant, found that their stiengtb wu more ap- 
parenl than real. They were taS: of ttature ; but their leg* 
were clumiy, and thdr Bboulden were narrow. 

f Valcna eoim, ut consulio placiierat fratri, cujut regebatur 
arbitrio, anna Concussit in GothM ratione juatj pennotus. 
.Ammianui (xxTii, 4.) then proceed* to describe, not tbe conn • 
trr of the Qoths, but the peaceful aad obedient province of 
iThrace, which wai not affected bf the war. 
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nan* : but the events scarcely deserve the at- 
tention of posterity, except as the preliminary i 
fteps of the ^qiproaching decline and &H of the 
empire. Instead of leading the nations 'of Ger- 
many and Scythia to the banks of the Danube, 
or even to the gates, of Constantinople, the aged 
monarch of the Goths reagned to the brave Adia- 
naric the danger and glory of a defensive war, 
against an enemy, who wielded with a feeble 
hand the powers of a mighty state. A bridge of 
boats was established upon the Danube ; the 
presence of Valens animated his troops ; and his , 
ignorance of the art of war was compensated by 
personal bravery, and a wise deference to the 
advice of Victor and Arintheus, his masters-gene- 
ral of the cavalry and infantry. The operations 
of the campaign were conducted by their skill 
and experience ; but they found it impossible to 
drive the Visigoths from their strong- posts in 
the mountains : and the devastation of the plains 
obliged the Romans themselves to repass the 
Danube on the approach of winter. The inces- 
sant rains, which swelled the waters of the river, 
produced a tacit suspension of arms, and confined 
the emperor Valens, during the whole course of 
the ensuing summer, to his camp of Marciana- 
polis. The third year of the war was more fa- 
vourable to the Romans, and more pernicious to 
the Gpths. The interruption of trade deprived 
Y3 the 

• EunapiuB, in Excerpt. Legal, p. 18, 19. The Greek 
lophiiit niu9t have considercil as one and the tanu war, the whole 
tcr'm of Gothic liiMory till the victories uid peace of Tbeodo; 
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PHAP. the Barbarians of the objects of luxurf, vhich 

1 ^ ' ■ they aiready confounded with the necessaries t^ 
Ufe ; and the desolation of a very extensive tract 
of country threatened them with the hectors of 
famine. Athanaric was provoked, or compelled, 
to risk, a battle, which he lost, in the plains j 
and the pursuit was rendered ukh^ bloody by the 
cruel precaution of the victorious generals, who 
had promised a large reward for the head of every 
(^oth that was brought into the imperial camp. 
The submission of the Barbarians a[^>eased the 
resentment of Valens uid his council ; the raa* 
p»'or listened with satisfaction to the flattering 
and eloijuent remonstrance of the senate of Ctm- 

' stantinople, which assumed, for the first time, a 
share in the public deliberations ; and the same 
generals, Victor and Anntbeus, who had siic-^ 
cessfuliy directed the conduct of the war, were 

^ empowered to regulate the condiuons of peace. 
The freedom of trade, which the Gott& bad bi^ 
therto enjoyed, was restricted to two cities on the 
Danube ; the rashness of their leaders was severely 
punished by the suppresfion of their pensions aod 
. subsidies ; and the exception, which was stipulated 
in favour of Athanaric alone, was more advan* 
tageous than honourable to the. Judge of the 
Visigoths. Athanaric, who, on this occasitm, 
appears to have consulted his private interest, 
without expecting the orders of his sovereign, 
supported his own dignity, and that of his tribe, 
in the personal in erview which was proposed by 
the ministers <^ Valens. He persisted in his de- 
claration, that it was impossible for turn, without 
incurring 
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incumng die guilt of perjury, ever to «et lus chap. 
loot on the territory of the empire ; and it is ,_^^^' . 
more than probable, tfiat his regard for the sanc- 
tity c^ an oath was confirmed by the recent and 
fstal examptes (tf Rcunan treachery. The Da' 
nube, which separated the dotniniooe of the tvo 
■Bilependent nations, was chosen for the scene of 
die cMiference. The emperor of the East, and 
the Judge <^ the Vidgoths^ accompanied by an 
eqnal numb^ of armed followers, advanced in 
their re^Jective barges to the middle of the 
stream. After the ratification of the treaty," and 
the deUv«7 of hostages, Valens returned in tri- 
umph- to Constandnople ^ and the Goths re* 
mained in a state of tranquillity about dx years ; 
till they were violently impelled against the Ro- 
man empire, by an mnumerable ho» of Scythians, 
who appeared to issue from the fyozea tenons oi' 
the North *. 

< The enipo^M* of the West, who had resigned ^^^ 
to \a& brother the command of the Lower Da. simuiHia, 
nube, reserved for bis immediate care the defencft 
of the Rhietian and Iltyrian provinces, which 
spread so many hundred miles along the greatest 
of the European rivers. The active policy of 
Valoitiman was continually employed in adding 
new fortifications to the security of the frontier : 
Y4 but 

* The Gotliic war ta dncribed by AmmianDs (xitu. 5.), 
ZoBimtii (1. IT. p. 211 — 214^}, ud Themistiu* (Orat. x. 
p. 129—1+1.). The omtor Themiitius wm sent from the 
senate of Constantinople to congratulate the victonoug empe- 
rer t md hi* seirile eloquence compares Valens m tlie Danube, 
to AcUillet, in the Scamander. Jo rnandes forgets a war pern* 
liar to the ^»i-Ooths, and ingluHous to the Gothic nam^ 
(^ilaKCu'i Hut. of the Genoxatf to, 3.^ 
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Eut the abuse of this policy provoked. die josc 
, resentment of the Barbarians. The Quadi com- 
plainedj that the ground for an int^ided fortress 
had been marked out on th^ t^ritorieB ; and 
their complaints were urged with so much reason 
^d o^oderation, that Kquitius, master-general 
of Iliyricum, consented to suspend the prosecu- 
tion of the work, tilt he should be more clearly 
informed of the will of his. so.veragn. This foip 
pccasion of injuring a rival, and of advancing the 
fortune -of his K>n, was eagerly embraced by the 
inhuman Maximin, the prsefect, or rather ty- 
rant, of Gaul. The passions of Valentinian were 
impatient of ^^ontrol ; and he credulously list- 
ened to the assurances of his favourite, that if the 
governipent of Valeria, and the direction erf the 
work, were intrusted to the zeal of his son Mar- 
cellinus, the emperor should no longer be im* 
portuned with the audacious remonstrances of th_e 
Barbarians. The ^subjects of Rome, and the 
(larives of Qermany, were insulted by the arro» 
gance of a young and worthless minister, who 
_ considered his rapid elevation a? the proof and 
reward of lais superior merit. He aiFected, how- 
ever, to receive the modest application of Gabt- 
nius, king of the Quadi, with some attention and 
regard : but tliis artful civility concealed a dark 
and bloody design, ai^d the credulous prince was 
persuaded to accept the pressing invi|^tion of 
MarcelUnus. I am at a loss how to vary the 
narrative of similar crimes ; or how to relate, 
that, in the course of the .same year, but in 
remote parts of the empire, the inhospitable table 
' ■ '■ ' "' -9? 
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of two hnperial generals vras stuned with the 
royal blood- of two guests and allies, inhumanly < 
murdered by thar order, and in thdr presence. 
The fate of Gabinius, and of Para, was the same: 
but the cruel death of their sovereign was re- 
sented in a very different manner by the servile 
temper of the Armenians, and the free and da- 
ring spirit of the Germans. The* <2uadi were 
much declined from that formidable power^ 
which^ in the time of Marcus Antoninus, had 
spread terror to the gates of Rome. But they 
still possessed arms and courage ; their courage 
was animated by despair, and they obtained the 
usual reinforcement of the cavalry of their Sar- 
matian allies. So improvident was the assas^n 
Marcellinus, that he chose the moment when the 
bravest veterans had been drawn away, to sup- 
press the revolt of Ftrmus ; and the whole pro- 
vince was exposed, with a very feeble defence, to 
the rage of the exasperated Barbarians. They 
invaded Pannonia in the season of haryest ; un- 
mercifully destroyed ■every object of plunder 
svhich they could not easily transport ; and either 
disregariieJ, or demolished, the empty fortifica- 
tions. The princess Constantia, the daughter of 
the etpperor Constantius, and the grand-daughter 
of the greafr Constantine, very narrowly escaped. - 
That royal maid, who had innocently s&pported 
the revolt of Procopius, was now the destined 
wife of the heir of the Western empire. She 
traversed the peaceful province with, a splendid 
^d unarmed train. Her person was saved from 
danger^ 
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danger, and the republic from (fiance, by the 
active zcal of Messiila^ govenior of the provinces. 
As soon as be was informed that the village, 
where she stopped only to dine, we almost en- 
coipfKissed by the Barbarians, he hastily placed 
her in his own chariot, and drove fiiU speed till 
he reached the gates of Sinnium, which wvre at 
the distance of six and twenty miles. Even Sir- 
luium might not have been secure, if the Qoadi 
and Sarmatians had diligmtly advanced during 
the gaieral consternation of the magistrates and 
people. Their delay allowed Probus, the Prae- 
torian prsefect, sufficient dme to recover his own 
spirits, and to revive the courage of the citizens. 
He skilfully directed thdr strenuous efforts to 
repair and strengthen the decayed fortificatioits ; 
and procured the seasonable and effectual assst- 
ance of a company of archers, to protect the 
capita] of the Illyrian provinces. Disappointed 
in their attempts against the walls of Sinnium, 
the indignant Barbarians turned-their arms against 
the master-general of the fronder, to whc«n Aej 
unjustly attributed the murder of their king. 
Equitius could bring into the field no mare than 
two legions ; but they contained the veteran . 
straigth of the Marnan and Pannooian bands. 
The obstinacy with which they disputed the vain 
honours- of rank, and precedency, was the cause 
of their destruction ; and while they acted with 
separate forces and divided coimcils, they were 
surprised and slaughtered by the active vigour of 
tlje Sarraatian hors^. The success of this inva-i 
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tnn provoked the euuiladon oS the bordoing chav, 
tribes; uid the province of Mteda would intal- ■ , ^ ' . 
libty h»re been lost, if young Theodosius, the 
duke, or military commander, of the frontier, 
had not signalized, in the defeat c^ the public 
enemy, an intrq^id gemus, vorthy of bis illustri' 
ous &th«-, and of his future greatness '. 

The mind of Valentioiui, who then resided at ti» «p*- 
Treves, was deeply affected by the calamities of 
lUyricum ; but the lateness of the season sus- 
pended the execution of his designs till the en- 
suing spring. He marched in person, with a a.d.3TSI 
conuderable part of the forces of Gaul, from the 
banks of the Moselle : and to the suppliant am> 
bassadors of the Sarmatians, who met him on the 
way, he returned a doubtful answer, that as socm 
as he reached the scene of action, he should 
nomine, and pronotmce. When he arrived at 
Sirmium, he gave audience to the deputies of the 
lUyrian provinces ; who loudly congratulated 
their own -felicity under the auspicious govern- 
ment of Probus, his Prxtorian pncfectf. Va. 
lentinian, 

• ATnmianus (xxix. 6.) aod Zoajmug (1. W, p. 219, 22a) 
carefully mark the origin and progteM of the Quadic and Sor- 

-j- Ammianus (isx. 5.) who acknowled^s the mmt, ha« 
ceniured, with hecomiDg atperity, the oppFeMTe adminiBtration 
of PttrooiuK Pmbus. When Jeram tnuitlated, and^ coattnued, 
the Chronicle of £uei:bius (A. D. 380. See TiUemont, Mim. 
Ecclet. torn. xii. p. 5S.'626.], he expi«SMd the truth, or at 
kut the public opinion of hit countiy, in the following words : 
f Probus P. P. lllyrict iniqaissimit ttibutonini exactionibut, 
" ante provincial quas regebat, quam a Barbarii vastarentur, 
f* eratit." Cfaron. edit. Scatiger, p. 187. Animadvere. 
p. S5d. The «aint aftenvardt fonnrd an iotMate and tender 
i ^ ■ inendfhip 
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CHAV. lendnian, who was flattered by these demonstra- 
1 dons of their loyahy and gratitude, ini[»udently 

asked the deputy of Epirus, a Cynic philosopher 
of intrepid sincerity *, wht;ther he was freely 
sent by the wishes of the province ? " With 
*^ tears and groans am I sent (replied Iphicles) 
** by a reluctant people." The emperor paused: 
but the impunity of his niinisters established the 
pernicious maxim, that they might oppress bis 
subjects, without injuring his service. A strict 
inquiry into theic conduct would have relieved 
the public discontoit. The severe cocdenination 
<^ the murder of Gabinius, was the only mea< 
cure which could restore the confidence of the 
Germans, and vindicate the honour of the Re- 
hian name. But the haughty monarch was in- 
capable of the magnanimity which dares to ac- 
knowledge a tuilt. He forgot the provocation, 
remembered only the injury, and advanced into 
the country of the Qu^tdi with an insatiate thirst 
of blood and revenge. The extreme devastation, 
and promiscuous massacre, of a savage war, were 
justified, in the eyes of the emperor, and per- 
haps in those of the world, by the cruel equity 
of retaliation t : and such was the discipline of 

the 

fiimdahtp with the widow of Probas ; pnd the name of Cottnt 
Equltiui, with Im* propriety, but without much injustice, hu 
been lubstituted in the tLKt/ 

• Julian {Oral. \i. p. 198.) represents his friend Iphicle* 
u a man of virtue and merit, who hadmade himself ndiculow 
«nd unhappy, by adt^ting ttie extravagant dress and mannen 
oflheCyMiL-s. 

f Ammi3ii. XXX. 5. Jerom, who cxaggerafe* the misfbr- 
luiie of ValeMinisii, refuses him even ttus last consolatioo of 
rcvenge.^Genitali vastato solOf et inuliam patriam deieliDqumi 
(torn. i. p. 2G.>. 
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fhe Romans, atid the consternation df the enemy, chap. , 
that Valentiniaa repassed the Danube without the \_ ^ ' - 
loss of a ^ngl^ man. As he had resolved to 
complete the destf uction of the Quadi by a second 
campaign, he fixed his winter-quarters at Bre- 
getio, on the Danube, near the Hungarian city 
of Presburgh* While the "operations of war 
were suspended by the severity of the weather^ 
the Quad! made an humble attempt to deprecate 
the wrath of their conqueror ) and, at the earnest 
persuaaon of flquidus, their ambassadors were 
introduced into tbp imperial council. They 
approached the throne with bended bodies, and 
dejected countenances; and, without daring to 
complain of the murder of their king, they af- 
Armed, With solemn oaths, that the late invaston 
was the crime of some irregular robbers, wbich 
the public council of the nation condemned and 
abhorred. The answer of the emperor left them 
but little to hope from his clem.ency or com- 
passion. He reviled, in the most intenjperate 
language, th^r baseness, th&ir ingratitude, their 
insolence.-r-His eyes, his vpice, his colour, his 
gestures, expressed the violence of his ungovem- 
ed fury ; and, while his whole frame was agitated 
with convulsive passion, a large blood-vessel sud- 
denly burst in his body ; and Valentiman fell 
speechless into the arms of his attendants. Their 
pious care immediately concealed his situation 
from the crowd : but, in a few jninutes, the 
emperor of the West expired in an agony of pain, .nd death, 
retaining his senses till the last j and struggling, ^J^'"' ■ 
without 
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CHAP, without success, to declare his intentiotis to the 

*■ y » generals and ministers who suTronnded the royal 

A^. STS. eoucb. Valwitinian was about fifiy-four years of 

- age j and he wanted only one hundred days ta 

accompli^ the twelve years of his reign ". 

■n»eempe- The polygamy of Vrientbiian is serionsly at- 

^t^ tested by an ecclesiastical historian f. "The 

J^^ " empress Severa (I relate the feble) admitted 

•* into her familiar society the lorely Justitia, 

** the daughter of *n. Italian governor ; her ad- 

** miration of those naked charms, winch she 

** had often seen in the bath, was expressed wftfi 

** such lavish and imprudent praise, that the 

•* emperor was tempted to introduce a second 

** wife into his bed ; and his public edict ex' 

** tended to all the subjects o£ the empire, the 

•• swne domestic privilege, which he had aastuned 

•* for himself.** But we may be asduted^ frnn 

die evidence of reason as well sua history^ that the 

' two marriages of Valentinian, with Severa, aad 

inth Justina, were tucceaivel^ cooXracted ; and 

that he used the ancient permission of drrorce^ 

which was still allowed by the litws, thoegh it 

was 

* Set, on th« d^ltli of Valentiaian, Ammunua (xh. 6.)r 
Zo»in)u» (L i?. p. 221.). Victor (in Epitom.), Socrates (1. iv; 
c. S1-), and Jc.-Tt>m (in Chron. p. IHl, and tonii i. p. 26. ad 
Heiiodur.), There a oiuch variety of circumMznces amaag 
them i and Ammianua is bo eluquont, that he writes nonienBe, 

t Socrates (I. Jv. c. 31.) is the only original witness of this 
foolish story, so repugnant to the laws and manners of the Ro- 
mans, that it acarcely deserves the furmai and eldwnite disser- 
tation of M. Bonnmy (MlR). de VAiradt^Riie, torn. xxx. p. 394 
-^—♦03.), Yet I would preserve the natural circuinftlnce of 
the baUi ; instead of following Zo-iimus, who Tcpresents hu- 
tina as an old woraaii, Uw widow of Ma^entius^ 
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was condemned by the church. Severa was the c H a k 
mother of Gratian, who seemed to unite every i^iy i..* 
claiin which could entitle him to the undoubted 
auccession of the Western empire. He was the 
eldest son of a monarch, whose glorious reign had 
confinned the fi<ee and hcmourable choice of hi» 
felttrw-soldiers. Before he had attained the ninth 
year of his age, the royal youth received from 
the hands of his indulgent father the purple robe 
and diadem, with the thle of Augustus: the 
elecdoB was solemnly ratified by the consent and 
applause of the armies of Gaul ' ; and the name 
^ Gratizn was added to the names of Yalentiniaa 
and Valens, in all the legal transacticms of the 
Roman govorunHit. By his marriage with the 
grand-daughter of Constantine, the son of Vaten- 
fiiniaR acquired att the hereditary rights of the 
Flavian £imilyj which, in a series of three im- 
perial generaeicHis, were sanctified by dme, reli* 
^n, and the reverence of the people. At the 
death of his Bilher, the royal youth was in the 
seventeenth year of his age ; and his virtues aU 
ready justified the i^vourable opinion of the army ' 
and people. But Gratian resided, without ^>- 
prehensbn, in the palace of Treves ; whilst, at 
the distance of many hundred miles, Yalentinian 
suddenly ex^red in the camp of Bregetio. The 
passitHis, which had been so long suppressed by 
the presence of a master, immediately revived la 
the imperial council } dud the ambitious dedgn 

of 

• Aitmiianus (jixvii. 6.) detcribea the form of this military 
Section, and auguil investiture. Valeiitiiiian does not appc^ 
tu bare cooniltedi or «tw iofonncd, the senate of Ruiue. 
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'■ of ragning in die name of an tn&nt, was aitfiilty 
* ex ec uted by Mellobaudss and Equitius, viio ' 
cmnmaaded the attachment of the Dlyrian and 
Italian bands. They contmed the most honour- 
able pretences to mnove the popubu' leaders, 
and the troope of Gaul, who might have asserted 
die claims of the lawfid soccessor : they suggested 
the necessity of extingmshiog the belies c^ foreign 
and domestic piipmipgj by a bold and dedsire 
measure. The empress Justina, who- had beoi 
left in a palace about one hundred miles from 
Bregctio, was respectfully invited to appear in the* 
camp, with the son of the deceased emperor. 
On the sixth day after tbe death of Valentinian, 
the infant prince of the same name, who was only 
four years old, was shewn in tbe arms di his 
mother, to the legions ; and solenmly iuTcsted 
by military acclamation^ with the titles and en- 
agos of supreme power. The impending dan- 
gers of a civil war were seasonably prevented by 
the wise and moderate conduct of the emperor 
Oralian. He cheerfully acce^rted the choice of 
- the army ; declared, that he should always con- 
^der the son of Justiiia as a brother, not as a 
rival; and advised the empress, with her son 
Valentinian, to fix their residence at Milan, in 
the fidr and peaceful province of Italy ; while he 
assumed the more arduous command of the coun- 
tries beyond the Alps. Gratian dissembled hi$ 
resentment till he could safely pimreh, or dis- 
grace, the authors of the conspiracy ; and though 
he uniformly behaved with tenderness and regard 
to his infant colleague, he gradually confounded, 

in 
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in the adnunistradon of the Western empire, the cbAp^ . 
-office of a guardian with the authority of a sove- i_.y-l^ 
reign. The •government a£ the Roman world 
was exercised in the united names of Valem and 
bis two nephews ; hut the feehle emperor of the 
East, who succeeded to the rank of his elder 
brother, never obtained any wdght or influence 
in the councils of die West *. 



Vol. IV. 2 CHAR 



• Ammnow, %tx. 10. Zwimtu, I. it. p. S92, S53. Tit* 
ciwmt hw proved (Hitt.- dn Empereun, torn. t> p. 707— 
709.), that GrBciui reigiuj \a Italy, Africa, and Illyricuin. I 
||B«c endesvotired to expicn h» authority over hU brother's 
jaminioM, u he wed it* ia u wnbiguout ttylei 
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CHAP. XKVI. 

Manturt of the Pastoral Nations. — Progress of the 
Huns, from China to Eurofie.— Flight of the Gotks. 
■ — They fiass the Danube. — Gothic war. — Defeat 
and Death of Valens.~-Gratian invests Theodosius 
with the Eastern Emfiire. — His Character and 
Success. — Peaee and Settlement of the Goths. 

TN the second year of the reign of Valentinian 
. and Valens, en the morning of the twenty- 
• Eirth- first day of July, the greatest part of the Roman 
jC D^6S ^™'''*1 ^^ shaken by a violent and deetructJve 
July 81. earthquake. The impression was communicated 
to the watera ; the^shores of the Mediterranean 
were left dry, by the sudden retreat of the sea ; 
great quantities of fish were caught with the hand ; 
large vessels were stranded on the mud ; and a 
curious spectator * amused his eye, or rather his 
iancy, by contemplating the various appearance 
of valleys and mountains, which had never, since 
the formation of the globe, been exposed to the 
Run. But the tide soon returned, with the weight 
of an immense and irresistible deluge, which was 
severely feU on the coast of Sicily, of Dalmatia, 
of Greece, and of Egypt : large boats were trans- 
ported, atid lodged on the roo£s of houses, or 



• Such is the bad usie,of Ammianus (isvi, 10.), thatkis 
not easy to distinguish liiii i&cU from hi» mttaphors. Yet he 
positively afHrms, that he uw tlie rotten carcase of a ship, ad 
^ ueundum lopidtm, at &{ctLonei or Modon, in Peloponnesus. 
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M. the distance of two miles from the shore ; the chap. 
people, with their habitations, were swept away -^ 

by the waters ; and the city of Alexandria an- 
nually commemorated the fatal day, on which 
fifty thousand persons had lost their lives in the '' 
inundation. This calamity, the repoit 6f which 
was magnified from one province to another, 
astonished and terrified the subjects of Rome ; 
and their affrighted imagination, enlarged the 
real extent of a momentary evil. They recol- 
lected the preceding earthquakes, which had sub- 
Terted the cities of Palestine find Bithynia : they 
considered these alarming strokes as the prelude 
only of still more dreadful calamities, and their 
fearful vanity was disposed to confound the symp* 
toms.of a dechning empire, and a sinking world *. 
It was the. fashion of the times, to attribute / 
every remarkable event to the particular will of 
the Deity ; the alteradons of nature were con- 
nected, by an invisible chain, with the moral and 
meUphysKal opinions of the human mind ; and 
the most sagacious divines could disdnguish, 
according to the colour of their respective pre*- 
judices, that. the. establishment of heresy tended 
.to produce an earthquake ; or that a deluge was 
Z 2 ■ " tiie 

• The earthquakes an^ inundations are rarioilsly described 
by Libaniut (Orat.,(l« ulciscendft Juliani iwn, c. x. in Fabri- 
ciu*, Bihl. Gnec. torn. vii. p. 1 58. vAth a learned note of O- 
learius), Zwimus (I. iv. p. 221.), So/.omea (1. vi. c. Sf.), Cc- 
dmius (g. 310. 31+'.), and Jerom. (in, Chroo. p. 186. and t. i. 
p. 250. in Vit. Hilarion.). Epidaurus must bave been over- 
whelmed, had not the prucltiit clti/ca* placed St H-!aiion, art 
E^ptian monk, on llieihiacli. He made ihesi^iinf tbc cross t 
ihe mountain \nrz st<ippfd, boW.-J, and returned; 
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CHAP. &e inerkable cooscqueiice of the progress q[ rin 
1 ^ ,1 ' ■ and error. Without presuming to (fiacu68 Ae 
truth or propriety' of these lofty specidations^ the 
historian may content himsetf with an <^>SerTa- 
tioD, whicK seems to be justiBed by experience, 
that man has much more to fear from the pa»- 
(-- sio^ of hs fellow-creatures, than from the coo- 
Tulaons of the dements *. The mischieTOii* 
effects of an earthqudce, or deluge, a hurricaae* 
or the eruption of a vokano, bear a tery tncon-> 
Stderable proportion to the ordinary calamities of 
war ; as they are now moderated by the prudeftctf 
or humanity of the princes of Europe, who amuse 
thdr own Idsure, and e^erdse the courage of 
thdr subjects, in the practice of the milifary tft. 
But the bws and manners (^ modem nations 
protect the safety and freedom of the vuujuished 
soldier ; and the peaceful citizen lias seldont rea^ 
son to complain, that his life, or even his fbrtuiKt 
is exposed t6 the rage of war. In die disastrous 
period of the (all of the Roman empire, whkh 
may justly be dated from the rdgn of Valenfi, the 
happiness and security, of each individual were 
personalty attacked ; and the arts and labours oi 
ages were rudely defaiced by the Barbarians of 
The Hon Scythia and Germany. The invasion of the 
A^ihOTk Huns predpitued on the provinces of Ae West 
the G«thic nationj which advanced, in kss than 
forty years, from the Danube to the Atlantic, 
and opened a way, by the success of thur arms. 



* DrcsarcIilUt the Feripitetfc, composed « fbnod tmtNe^ 
to protw tbit obvioui truth ; which ii not the mnst hooounible 
U> ibc huniin qiecin. CictiOf de OfficWf ii. 5. 
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to tbe inroads of so mapy hosdh tribes, *it^ ^a^ chap. 
vftge -than thoiuelves. The origuwl :pnncip|e -^i ^ „^' 
of motion was concealed in the remote countries 
of the North } and the curious observation of the 
pastoral 1^ ^ the Scythims*, or Tartars t» 
wilt illustrate the huent cause, of these destructive 
emigradoiu. - 

The difibient characters that mark, the chrUized timpum- 
nations of the globe, may be ascribed :to the use, ■wn'oruw 
and the abuse, of reason j which so variously ^^^^^'^ 
shapes, and so artificially competes, the manners 
and opinions of an European, or a Chinese. 
£ut the operation of instinct is :more sure and 
simple than that of reason : it is much easier to 
ascertain the appetites of a quadrup^, than .the 
specuUuions of a philosopher } and the savage 
tribes of mankind, as they approach nearer to 
-the condition of animals, preserve a stronger 
resemblance to themselves and to each other. 
The uniform stability of their manners is the 
.natural consequence of the imperfecdon of thdr 
-faculdes. Reduced to a omilar situation, their 
Z 3 wants, 

• The oTTgin«l Scythian* of Herodotoa (1- '»• c. *7 — 57. 
99 — 101.) were confined by the Dinubt ind tbeI^lu(M*o- 

■ lis, within ■ square ef 4000 itadia (400 Roauu mik*). See 
d'An»iUc {Mem. de I'Academie, torn. xxiv. p. S73— 591. 
Diodonis Siculiu (torn, i, I. ii. p. 155. edit. Wetteling) has 

■ autfked the gradual progresi oFtne runu and oatioi). 

f The Tatart, or Tanan, were a prtmitiTc tribe, the ri- 
' vail, and at lefigth the Mibjects, of the Moguls. iMhe vic- 
iorious armtei of Zinghis Khan, and hb luccesson, toe Tar- 
tars formed the Tanguard ; and the name, which tint reached 
the ears of fbmgncrti wns applied to the whole natioa (Freret, 
in the Hist, de f'Acadcniic, turn, xriii. p. 60.). In faking 
of all, or any, of the northern shcphirds of Europe, or Asia, 
I iDdiSereatljr «se tbe appellations cf Safthiaut or Taiiart, 
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CHAP, wants, thar desires, their enjoyments, stUl cofc 
fcM. yii.i tinue the same : and the influoice of food or 
climate, which, in a more improved state of 
society, is su^^pended, or subdued, by so -many 
moral causes, most powerfully contributes tofonn, 
and to maintain, the national character of Bar- 
barians. In every age, the tmm^ise plains of 
Scythia, £tr Tartary, have been- inhabited by 
vagrant tribes of hunters and shepherds, whose 
indolence refuses to culri^tite the earth, and 
whose restless spirit disdains the confinement of a 
- sedentary life. In evay age, the Scythians, and 
Tartars, have been roiowned for their invincible 
courage, and rapid conquests. The thrones of 
Asia have been repeatedly overturned by the 
shepherds of the Nort4i ; and their arms have 
spread terror and devastation over the most fer- 
tiie and warlike countries of Europe *. On this 
occasion, as well as on many others, ,the sober 
historian is forcibly awakened from a pleasing 
vision; and is compelled, with some reluctance, 
to confess, that the pastoral manners, which hayjp 
been adorned with the fairest attributes of peace 
jtnd innocence, are much better adapted to the 
fierce and cruel habits of a military life. To 
illustrate this observation, I shall now proceed to 
consider a nation of shepherds and of warriors. 



* Ipperium Aaic ler quxsivcre ; ipsi ^)erpetua ab iilieno 
impeiio, aut intacti, aut iovicti, mansere. Since the time of 



Junin (ii. 2. ), they have mulciplied tliis account. Voltaire, 
in a fnr words (torn. x. p. 64. Hitt. Generale, c. 156.), halt 
abridged the Tartar conquests. 

Oft o'er the trembling nations from tSai, 
aai Scytbia breatb'd tt^e lifiog cloiid of mr. 
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in the three important articles i^, L Thdrdiet; chap. 
II. Their habitations ; and. III. Their exercises. • 
The narratives of antiquity are justified ' by the 
experience of modem times * ; and the banks of 
the Borysthenes, of the Volga, or of theSetinga, 
will indifferently present the. same untform spec- 
tacle of similar and native manners t- 
. I. The cdrn, or evoi the rice, which consti- ^>^ 
•tutes the ordinary and wholesome food of a civil- 
ized people, can be obtained only by the patient 
toil of the hust»ndman. Some of the happy 
savages, who dwell between the tropics, are 
pleiuifully nourished by the liberality of nature } 
-but in the climates of . the North, amation of 
stepherds is reduced to their flocks and herds. 
Theskilhtl practidonersof the medical art will 
determine (if they are able to determine) how 
for the temper of they human mind.may be affect- 
ed by the ii&e of animal, or of vegetable, food; and 
whetbeti the common association of carnivoroua 
and cruiel,. deserves to be considered in any 
.- Z 4 ■ -. . . . other 

■ The fourth book of Herodotus affords a curious, ihougli 
imperfect, portrait of the Scythians, Arnorig the-modems, 
who describe the uniform tcene, the Khan of Khovrarenn* , 

Abulj^hazi Bahadur, expreswa his native feeliugs ; and hit 
GencalugTca! History of the Tartart has been copiously illut- 
trated by the French and English editors. Carpin, Ascelin, 
and Rubruquis (in the Hist, dcs Voyages, torn, vi!.}, repre- 
sent the Moguls of the fourteenth century. To these guides 
I have added Gcrbillon, and tlie other Jesuits (Description it 
la Chine, par du Haltlut torn, iv.), wliu accurately suricyed 
the Chinese Tartaiy ( and tlftl honest and intelligent travel- 
ler, Bel! of Anterniony (two volumes in 4to. Glasgow, 1763. J, 

i" The Uzbecks arc the moat altered from their priniitive 
manners; I, by the profession of the Mahometan reUfjion ; 
n:id, 2. by the pos^essiui) of tlic citiet and harvcstn of tlie gr.':\t 
fiucbarit. 
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CHAT. Other light than that of an nmocent« perhiqtt a 
•^* ^' ■ salutary^ prejudice of humamtjr *. Yet if it be 
true, th^ the sentiment of con^iaision js imper- 
ce{Hibl]r w^oted by the sight and pradice of 
domestic cruelty, we may observe dot the hor* 
rid objects which are disguised by the arts of 
European refinement, are exhibited intheb- naked 
9nd most disgusting simpHcitj, in the tent of a 
Tartarian shepherd. The ox, or the sheep, are 
^ughtered by the same hand from which tl^ 
were accustomed to receive their daily food } and 
the bleeding limbs aM served, with voy little 
preparation, on the table of their unfeeling mir- 
derer. In the militaiy profesdon, and especially 
In the cpndtlct of a iiumerous army, the exclusire 
use of aniinal food appears to be productive ol 
the most solid advantages, Com is a bulky and 
perishable commodity ; and the large magazines, 
which are indiapmsably necessary for the subsist'^ 
ence of our troops, must be slowly transported by 
f he labour of n^en, or horses. But du flocks 
and herds, which accompany the march of the 
Tartars,/ afford, a sure and increasing supply of 
Sesh and milk : in the far greater part of the 
Viicultivated vaste, the vegetation of the grass is 
quick ^nd luxuriant ; and there fure few places 



* n eM ccTtaiD que le« vnodi nangnin de nfinde Mot ea 
genenl cnieli et ferocei pTua que leg autre* bomnm. CetM 
pbterratipfl est de ttrtu In lieux, et de tom tes temi : U bar- 
bare AnglotK ttt connur, &c. ^milc de JtxKiNieau, tom. L 
p. 27 i. Wbatevcr we may think of the general obteryatioiii 
wt ihall not easily allow the truth of hii example. Tlie goodi; 
natured complaints of Plutarch, and the pathetic lamenutkwt 
ff Pri^t Kduce our reaioD, by exciting our len^bility, 
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■so extreibelf barren, that die hardy cattle of the cAap. 
Monh cannot find some tolerable pasture. The wy—/ 
-supply IB multiplied and prolonged, by the uiw 
distinguishing appetite, and patient abstinence* 
•of the Tartar. They iindifferently feed on the 
flesh of those animals that have been killed for 
^e table, or have &ed of disease. Horse-flesh, 
•which in every age and country has been pnv 
<crtt>ed by the civilized nations of Europe and 
Asia, they devour with peculiar greediness ; ' and 
this singular taste facilitates the success of thdr 
military operations. The active cavalry of Bcy- 
chia is always followed, in their most distant and 
r^tid incursions, by an adequate number of spare 
horses, who may be occasionally used, dther to 
, -redouble the speed, or to satisfy the hunger, of 
the Barbarians. Many are the resources of cou- 
rse and poverty. When the forage round a' 
-camp of Tartars is almost consumed, they slaugh- 
ter the g>-eatest part of dieir cattle, and preserve 
the flesh, either smt^ed, or dried in the sun. Y 
On the sudden emergency of a hasty march) they 
provide themselves with a sufficient quantity of 
-fittle balls of cheese, or rather of hard curd, 
which they occasionally dissolve in water; and 
diis uusubsantial diet will support, for many 
days, the life, and even the spirits, of the parent 
'warrior. But this extraordinary abstinence, 
which the Stoic would approve, and the hermit 
might envy, is commonly succeeded by the moat 
voracious indulgence of appetite. The wines of 
i }up|uer climate are the most grateful present, 

or 
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^v[^' ^' *^ most valuable conunodity, that can be 

>- , . ■ ' offCTed to the Tartars j and the only atample of 
their industry seems to consist in the art of ex- 
tracting from mares' milk a fermented liquor, 
which possesses a very strong power of intoxica- 
tion. Like the animals of prey, the savages, 
both of the old and new world, experience the 
alternate vicissitudes of famine and plenty ; and 
their stomach is enured to sustain, without much 
inconvenience, the opposite extremes of hunger 
and of intemperance. 

Habia- "* ^ ^^^ ^S^ '^^ ru^c and martial simplicity, 

■ivK a people of soldiers and husbandmen are dispersed 

over the iace of an exten^ve and cultivated 
country, and some time must elapse before the 
warlike youth of Greece or Italy could be assem> 
bled under tlie same standard, either to defend 
their own confines, or to invade the territories of 
the adjacent tribes. The prctgress of manufsc- 
tures and commerce insensibly collects a largie 
multitude within the walls of a city : but these 
cidzeQs are no longer soldiers ; ami the arts which 
adorn and improve the state t^ civ^ society, cor- 
rupt the habits of the military life. . The pasto- 
ral manners of the Scythians seem to unite the 
different advantages of simplicity and refinement. 
The individuals- of the same tribe are constantly 
assembled, but they are assembled in a camp ; 
and the native spirit of these dauntless shepherds 
is animated by mutual support and emulation. 
The houses of the Tartars are no more than small 
|euts, of an oval form, which afford a coW and 

• dirtj- 
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dirty habitation, for the promiscuous yoiAh of chap. 
1)oth sexes. The palaces of the rich conust of wy— ' 
wooden huts, of such a size that they may be 
conveniently fixed on large waggons, and drawn 
by a team perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen. 
The flocks and herds, after grazing all day in the 
adjacent pastures, retire, on the approach of 
night, within the protection of the camp. The 
■necessity of preventing the iftost mischievous con- 
fusion, in such a perpetual concourse of men and 
animals, must gradually introduce, in the distri- 
bution, the order, and the guard, of the encamp- 
ment, the rudiments of the military art. As soon 
as the forage of a certain district is consumed, 
the tribe, or rather army, of shepherds, makes 
a regular march to some fresh pastures ; and thus 
acquires, in the ordinary occiipations of the pas- 
toral life, the practical knowledge of one 6f the 
most important and difficult operations of war. 
The choice of stations is regulated by the differ- 
ence of the seasons : in the summer, the Tartais 
advance towards the North, and pitch theu- tente 
on the banks of a river, or^ at least, in the 
neighbourhood of a running stream. But in the 
winter they return to the South, and shelter their 
camp behind some convenien , eminence, against 
the winds, which are chilled in their passage ojo- 
the bleak and icy regions of Siberia. Theso 
manners are admirably adapted to diffuse, among 
the isfandoing tribes, the spirit of emigration and 
conquest. The connection between the people 
and their territory is of «o frail a texture, that it 
may 
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CHAP, 'may be Inoken by the slightest acddent. Tlie 
1 '"^'^. camp, and Jiot the soil, is the natiTe conntry t^ 
the geouitte Tartar. Wittun the predacts of that 
camp, bis £unily, bis companions, his propoiy 
are always inchided ; and in the most distant 
marches, he is still surrounded by the objects 
which are dear, or valuable, or famifiar in his 
ryes. The thirst of r^ine, the fear, or the re- 
sentment of injury, the impatience of servitude, 
have, in every age, been sufficient causes to urge 
the tribes of Sc)'thia boldly to advance into some 
unknown countries, wha% they might hope to 
find a more plentiful sub^stence, or a less' for- 
midable enemy. The revolutions of the North 
have irequently determined the late of the South ; 
and in the conflict of hostile nations, the victor 
and the vanquished have alternately drove, and 
been drivoi, from the confines of China to those 
of- Germany *. These great emigrations, which 
have been sometimes executed with almf)st incre- 
dible diligence, were rendered raoxe tasy by the 
peculiar nature of the cUmate. It is welt known, 
that the cold of Tartary is much more severe 
than in the midst of the template zone might 
reasonably be expected : this uncommon rigour 
is attributed to the height of the plains, which 
rise, especially towards the East, more than hatf 
a mile above the level of the sea } and to the 
quantity of saltpetre, with which the soil is deeply 



* Tbrte Tartar cmigntioii^haTe bcm dkcaTcred bf M. de 
Gvignet (Hiitoire dea Hyni, torn. i. ii.)i a skilful aiid )»}»• 
rious iDtnprMer of theChincK lanffOBKc I who haa thni hid 
open new and important scenn in ue hittory of numtind. 
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impregnated *. la the vmter-«easoD, the broad chap. 

and npid rivers, that disch^ge their waters into ■ , ^ 
the Eukine, the Caspian, or the Icy Sea, are 
BtFGOgly frozen ; the fields are covered with a bed 
of snow i and the fiagtdTe, or victorious, tribes 
may securely traverse, with their feumlies, their 
waggonB, and tbeir cattle, the smooth and hard 
surface of an immense plain. ^ 

III. The pastoral life, compared vith the la- emk^ 
hours of agriculture and manufactures, is un- 
doubtedly a life of idleness; and as the most 
hoHoarable -shepherds of the Tartar race devolve 
on their captives the domestic management of the 
cattle, their own leisure is seldom disturbed by 
any senile and assiduous cares. But this leisure. 
Instead of being devoted to the soft enjoym^ils 
of love and harmony, is usefully spent in the vio- 
lent and sai^uinary exerdie of the chace. The 
plains of Tartary are filled with a strong and $er> 
vlceable br^d of horses, which are easily trained 
for the purposes of war and hunting. The iScy* 
thians t^ every age have been celebrated as bold 
and skilful riders ; and constant practice had 
seated them so firmly on horseback, that they 
were supposed by strangers to perform the ordi- 
nary duties of civil hfe, to eat, to drink, aild 
even to sleep, without dismounting &om their 
steeds. 

* A plun in the Cbinew Tartaiy, oiAj eighty lng;iiet from 
the great wtll^ wai found by the mituonann to be three thaiu 
nnd geometrical paces above the level of the sea. Montes- 
quieu, who hai uied, and abuaed, the relattont of travellcra, 
deduce! the TcvolntkniB of Asia from this important circum- 
atance, that hrat and cold, weakneu and strength, touch each 
other whiwDt any tempente zone (Eipril dci Loix, I. xvii. 
c. 3.). 
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steeds. They excel in the dexterous managemeDC 
( of the lance j the long Tartar bow is drawn with 
a nervous arm ; aad the weighty arrow is direct- 
ed to its object with unerring aim, and irreast" 
ible force. These arrows are often pointed agains( 
the harmless animals of the desert, which increase 
and multiply in the absence of their most formi- 
dable enemy ; the hare, the goat, the roebuck, 
the &Ilow-deer, the stag, the elk, and the. ante- 
lope. The vigour and patience both of the mea 
and horses are continually exercised by (he fa- 
tigues of the' cbace ; and the plentiful supply of 
game contributes to the subsistence, and even 
luxury, of a Tartar camp. But the exploits of 
the hunters of Scythia are not confined to the 
destruction of timid or innoxious beasts ; they 
boldly encounter the angry wild boar, when he 
turns against iiis pursuers, excite the sluggish 
courage of the bear, and provoke the fury of the 
tygcr, as he slumbers in the thicket. Where . 
there is danger, there may be glory: and the 
mode of hunting, which opens the fairest field 
to the exertions of valour, may justly be con* 
sidered as the image, and as the school of war. 
The general hunting-matches, the pride and 
delight of the Tartar princes, compose an in- 
structive exercise for ■ their numerous cavalry. 
A circle is drawn, of many miles in circumfe- 
rence, to encompass the game of an extensive 
district ; and the troops that form the circle re- 
gularly advance towards a common centre ; 
where the captive animals, surrounded on every 
side( 
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dde, are abandoned to the darts o£ the hunters. ^" yj"' 
hi this march, which frequently continues many '—»—'*' 
days, the cavalry are obliged to climb the hills, 
tci swim the rivers, and to wind through the vaU 
leys, without interrupting the prescribed order 
of their gradual progress. They acquire the 
habit of directing their eye, and their steps, to a 
remote object ; c^ preserving their intervals ; of- 
suspending, or accelerating, thdr pace, according' 
to the motions of the troops on th^r right and 
left i and of watching and repeating the ^gnals 
of their leaders. Their leaders study, in this 
practikal school, the most important lesson of the 
military art ; the prompt and accurate judgment 
of ^und, of distance, and of time. To employ 
against a human enemy the same patience and 
valour, the same skill and discipline, is the only 
alteration which is required in real war ; and the 
amusements of the chace serve as a prelude to the 
conquest of an empire •- - . 

, The political society of the ancient Germans c«enK 
has the appearance of a voluntary alliance of in- 
dependent warriors. The tribes of Scythia, dis- 
tinguished by the modern appellation of Hordsy 
assume the form of a numerous and increasing 
family; which, in the course of 'successive gene- 
rations, 

• Potit d* h Croii (Vie Ae Gengiscan, 1. iii. c. 7.) rcpre- 
•cnts tHc full glory and extent of the Mogul chace. The 
Jesuit* GerbiUon and Verbieat followed the emperor Khamhi 
when he hunted in Tanary ( Duhaldc, Description de la Chinr, 
torn. iv. p. 81. 290, Sec. foliocdit.). Hia grandaon, Kien- 
longiwho unite* the Tartar discipline with the laws and learn- 
ing of China, dexribes (Eloge de Moukden, p. 273 — 285-), 
an a poet, the pkasiiree which he had often ciiji'jed, bj ii 
*]>ottimaa. 
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OtiaaBf has beoi frapagxtad &BBt the moe oA- 
gjual slock. The suaaest, ^ui most ignonaW 
^ Ae Tartan, jwcsenw, vidi comdovs fnie^ 
the JnearimaMe treasure of their genealogy ; and 
wfaaterer disdncdcns of lask may bare been m- 
troduced, by ^ unequal distiibntkHi of |iaab>ni 
vealth, they mutually req>ect themsdres^ and 
each other, w the desccnd^ts of the fizst fiaonder 
o[ the tribe. The custom, trhkh stiU prevails, 
of adopting the bravest aed most Jaithfiil of the 
captive*, nay countenance the very probable 
su^HOon, that this eztenare consanguinity is, m 
a gmt measure, legal and ficntious. But the 
ns^d i^qttdice, whkh has obtained the anctioe 
itf time and opinion, produces the effects of 
truth} the hau^ity boi'buians yield a checrfid 
and Tohuitary obedience to the bead of their 
blood ; and their chief or waria^ as the repre* 
aentatlTe of their great fadier, cxerdaes the an> 
ifaority of a judge, in peace, and of a leader, ia 
war. In the original state of the pastonl world, 
each of the martat (if we may continue to use a 
modern a|ipeUatioa) acted as the indepoulatt 
chief of a large and separate iamily ; vad Att 
iimits of their peculiar tetrttorics were gradually 
fixed, by superior force, or mutual consent. But 
the constant operation <^ various and permanent 
causes contributed to unite the vagrant Huds 
into national communities, under the command 
of a supreme bead. The weak mere dc^rous of 
support, and the strbng were ambitious of donu> 
nicm ; the power, which b the result of union, 
oppKsaed and collected the divided forces of the 
atyacew 
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adjacent tribes ; xnd, as the vanqaished were freely 
admitted to share the adrantages of victory, the > 
most vaHant chiefe hastened to range themselves^ 
and their f(^lowers, linder the fonnidable standard. 
of a confederate nation. The most successful of 
the Tartar .princes assumed the military command, 
to which he was entitled by the superiority, dther 
of merit, or of power. He was raised to the throne 
by the acclamations of his equals ; and the title of 
JCA(j«expresse8,in the languageoftheNorthof Asia,, 
the fiill extent of the regal dignity. Hie right of 
hereditary succession was longconiinedto the blood 
of the founder of the monarchy } and at this 
moment all the Khans, who reign from Crimea to 
the wall of China^ a^^ the lineal descendants of 
the renowned Zingis*. But, as it is the indis^ 
pensabie duty of a Tartar sovereign to lead his 
warlike subjects into the field, the claims of an 
infant are often disregarded ; and some royal 
kinsman, distinguished by his age and valour, 
is intrusted with the sword and sceptre of his 
predecessor. Two distinct and regular taxes are 
levied on the tribes, to support the dignity' of 
their nauonal monarch, and of their peculiar 
chief; and each of those contributions amounts 
Vol. IV. A a 'to 

* See the Kcond volume at the Genealogical Hiatoiy of the 

Tartars : and ttie lial of the Khana, at' the end of the Hfe 
of Gengis, or Zingia. Under the reign of Timur, or Tame i- 
liinei one of his aubjects, a descen Jant of Zingis ^till bore the 
regal appellation of Khan j and tlic conquerar of Asia content, 
edhimselfwithtlie title of Eniir, or Sultan. Abulgluzi, p. r; 
f. *; D'tlcrbclot, Uibliothequc Oiicatalr, p. STB. 
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CHAV. to tbe tythe, both of thdr property, and of their 
1, , '■ spoiL A Tartar soveragn enjoys the tejith part 
^ c^ the wealth of hi; people ; and as bis own do- 

' ^ mestic riches of flocks and herds increase in %. 
much lar;ger proportioni he is able plentifully to 
maintain the rustic splendour of his coun, to in- 
ward the most deserving, or the most broured, 
of his foUovers, and to obtain, from the gmtle 
influence of corruption, the obedience vhich 
m^ht be sometintes refused to the stem man- 
dates of authority. The mannera of his subjects, 
accustomed, like himself, to blood and nqnne, 
might excuse, in thdr eyes, such partial acts <^ 
tyranny, as would excite the horror of a civilized 
people ; but the power of a deqiot has never been 
acknowledged in the deserts of Scythia. The 
immediate jurisdiction of the Khan is coniined 
witlun the limits of his own tribe ; and the exer- 
.cise of his rc^ prerogative has been modorated 
by the ancient institution of a national coundL 
' The Coroultai *, or Diet, of the Tartars, was 
regtriariy held in the spring and autumn, in the 
midst of a piain ; where the princes of the reign- 
ing family, and the mursas of the re^>eciive tribes, 
may conveniently assemble on horseback, with 
their martial and numerous trains ; and the am- 
bitious monarch, who reviewed the strength, must 
consult the inclination, of an armed people. The 
ru<Ument« 

^ See the Diet* of the ancient Huns (de Onignet, torn. U. 
p. 26.)) and a cunuus di'Kriptidn of thote of Zingis (Vic de 
Gcugitcui, 1. i. c, 6. h i*. c. 1 l.J. Such Mtcmbkct are ftV' 
«|(ientiy menuoned in the Pcraiui faiftory of Tinur ; iboogh 
ittj acrwd only to cuiiiite[iai)t;c tlic retulutioni of their master. 
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rudihiehts of a feudal government maybe dis- cHAi>: 
■ covered in the constitution of the Scythian or . ^^'-.^ 
Tartar nations ; but the perpetual conflict of 
these hostile nations has sometimes terminated in 
the establishment of a powerful and despotic em- 
pire. The victor, enriched by the tribute, and 
fortified by the artns^ of dependent kings, has 
spread his conquests over Europe or Asia: the suc- 
cessful shepherds of the North have submitted to 
die con!Anement of arts, of laws, and of cities; and 
the introduction of luxury, after destroying the. 
freedom of the ^ople, has, undermined the found- 
ations of the throne *. 

The memory of past events cannot lonff be sitbwiiiii 
preserved, m the irequent and remote emigra- of.ScTtiu^ 
tions of illiterate Barbarians. The modern Tar- ** ^*"^ 
tars are ignorant of the conquests of their an- 
cestors t ; and our knowledge of the history of 
the Scythians is derived from their intercourse 
with the learned and civilized nations of the 
South, the Greeks, the Persians, and the Chi- 
nese. The Greeks, who navigated the Euxine, 
- and planted their colonies along the sea-coast, 
made the gradual and imperfect discovery of 
Scythia ; from the Danube, and the confines of 
Thrace, as far as the frozen Maeotis, the seal of 

A a 2 eternal - I 

* MontcMjiiteu labours to cxplaia a dlfierence, which ban 
not exHted, between the liberty of the Arab*, and iSiv ptrpetui^ 
tlavery of the Tartan (Espnt dea Loix, L xtii. c. 5. L kviU. 
c 19, acc-V 

■f- Abulgluzi Khan, in the two firrt part* of h» genealogical 
History, relates the miierable fables and tradKiuns of the ITz-. 
beic Tartar* conceming the tiam which pcecnied the reign *f 
Stngin 
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CHAP, eternal vinter, and Mount Caucasus vlnch, tir 
1 ^ ,,■ the language of poetiy, vas described as the otmast 
boundary' of the earth. Tbey cfiebntBdt with 
eimple dredulity, the Tirtaes' <^ the pastoral Ii£e *. 
They entertained a more radonalaji^reiKnsan of 
the strength and numbers of the wariike Bariia* 
zians f, 'who contemptuously bafiBed die immense 
armament of Darius, the son of HystaspesJ. The 
Peman monarcbs had extended their western con- 
quests to the banks of the Danube, and the limitt 
of European Scythia. The eastern provinces of 
their empire were exposed to the Scythians of 
Asia; the nild inhabitants of the plams beyond the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, two mighty rivers, which 
direct, their course to^vards the Caspian Sea. The 
long and memorable quarrel of Iran and Toonn is 
«till the theme of history or romance : the famous, 
perhaps the fabulous, valour of the Persian heroes, 
Rustan and Asfendiar, was signalized, in the de< 
fence of their country against the Afraaabs of 
the North § ; and the invincibte sprit of the same 
Barbarians 

■ In ihethirtMnth book of the Iliad, Jupiter turot away hi* 
cycG from tlie bloody fields of Troy, to xhc plains of Tbrace 
»nd Sc>-tbia. H« would not, by chaogiug the proipect, be- 
huld a more peaceful gr innocent scene. 

f Thucydides, I. ii. c. 97. 

^ See ihe fiurth book of H=rodotut. When Dariiit advan- 
ced into the Moldavian dnert, between tlie Danube and the 
Niester, thi- king of tbe Sc)'thiaDB sent him a mouset a ftogi ■ 
bird, and five arrows ; a tremcn^a allegory ! 

§ These wars and heroes may be fuund under tb«ir re- 
■pectice lititi, in the Bihliotheque Orientale of d'Herbdot. 
They have l>een celebrated in an epic poem of sixty thousand 
rhymed couplets, by Ferduai, the' Hmner of Persia. S«c the 
History of Nader Shaw, p, 145. 165. The public must la* 
menc, that Mr Jones bts «u*pended the pursuit of oncntal 
learuing. 
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Barbuisas restated, on the same ground, (he vie- chap. 
torious arms of Cyrus and Alexander'. In the i_ ^ „ j 
eyes of the Gre^ and Persians, the real geo* 
graphy of Scythia was bounded, on the East, by 
tb^ mouDtaiiu of Imaus, or Caf ; and their distant 
prospect of the extreme and inaccessible parts of 
Asia was clouded by ignorance, or p^plexed by 
liction. But those inaccessible regic^is are the 
auictent residence of a powerful and civilized oa- 
tiMi t, ' which ascends, by a probable tradition, 
above forty centuries J ; and which is able to 
verify a series of near vxo thpusand years, by the 
perpetual testimony of accurate and contenqxx- 
A a 3 rary 

■ The Caipian wea, with ita riven, sui adjacent tribrs, are 
Ltboriou^ illuKrated in the Exatnen Critique At» Hiatorienv 
J'Alei^andrp, which compares the true geographjr and the er- 
rors praduceij by the vanity or iterance of the Greets. 

f The original Beat of the nation appears to have hern in 
the North-west of China, in the provinces of Chens! and Chan- 
«. Under the two fint drnastiei) the principal town was niH 
a moveable camp j the villages were thinly scattered j more 
lend was employed in pasture than in tillage ; the exercise of 
hunting was oidained to clear the country firom wild beasts } 
Petch^ [where Pekin stands ) was a desert ; and the southern 
provinces were peopled with Indian savages. The dynasty of 
the Han (before Christ 206.) gave. the empiie its actual form 
and extent. 

J The Kra of the' Chinese monarchy has been variously fii. 
ed, from 2952 to 2132 yean before Christ; and the' year 
a6S7 hat been chosen for the lawful epoch, by the authority 
of the present emperor. The difference arises from the uncer- 
tain duration of the two first dynasties ; and the vacant space 
that lies beyond them, as lar as the ical, or ^bulous, times of 
Fohi, or Hoangti. Sematsien dates his authentic chront^ogy 
from the year 8*1 : the thirty-sin eclipses of Confucius (thir- 
ty-one of virhich have been verified) were observed bt'lwcen the 
year 722 and 480 before Christ. The iiiioriial-fiftiod oi Chi- 
na does not aiceud above the Greek Olympiads. 
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CHAP, nry historians *. The annals of Chioat Hhis- 
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trate the state and renrfutions oi the pasKnal 
tribes, which may sdU be disdngiiisbed by the 
vague ^pdiation of Scydiians, or Tartars ; die 
Taesals, the enenues, and sometimes die co»- 
^erore, of a great em[Hre; vhoee policy has 
uniformly opposed the bhod and impemoos Ta>- 
lour of the Barbarians of the NOTth. From the 
mouth of the Danube to the sea of Japan, the 
v^le longitude of Scytiiia is about one hundred 
and ten degrees, wUch, ui diat paralld, are 
equal to more than five thousand nuks. Hie 
latitude of these extensive deserts cannot be sq 
easily, or so accurately, measured } but, from 
the fortieth degree, which touches the vail ai 
China, we may securely advance above a dioa'> 
sanif 

* After KTCnd agn of auarcby and deapotiun, the djautj- 
of tbe Hu (before Chrut 206.) wu the era of tbc rermltiiC 
leuniog. The fragmenu of uicirat Utentore i*ctc icttond t 
the charactere wnv impiDTcil and ftxcd ; and the future piv- 
■CTration of hooka was Kcared by the naeful mvmtioDi of ink, 
^pcTi and the art of printing. (^metyHmn yean bcfixe 
Christ, Semataieti pubUshcd ^ fint history of China. Hia 
labouta were iDuitTatrd, and continuedt by a series of one hun- 
dred and rigbty historian*. The subafauce of their works ia 
Mill extant; and die most considerable of them are nowdepo^ 
sited in the king of France's library, 

t China baa been illuatrated by tbe bbo«n of the French ; 
of the misMOiiaries at Fekin, and Meaan Freret and de Gu^> 
Itca at Paria. Tbe substance of the three preceding liotn w 
fittacted from The Chou-ting, with the preface and notes oC 
M. de Guignea, Paris, 1770. The Toag-Kiat-Ka^-MtM, 
ttanslated by the P. de MaiUa, under the name of Hist. G«^ 
nerale de la (Hiine, toqi. t. p. xlix— cc. ; the M^nxiirea aur U 
Chine, Paris, 1776, Sec, torn. i. p. 1 — 323. .torn. ii. p. 5— 
S6l ; the Histoire de« Huas, torn, i. p. 1 — 131. t. v. p. 345 
—-362. } and the M^moires de 1' Academic des Inscriptiona, 
torn. X. p. 377—402, tun. iv, p. 49J — 564. ton), xviik 
p. 17&— 295. torn. Kxxri. p. 164—238. 
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tiffid ni9e< to the northvard, ijll our progress is chap. 
topped by the excessive c(^d of Siberia. In dut • ^ '* 
dreary climate, instead trf' the animated picture c^ 
a Tartar camp, the sn3oke.^rfiich issues from the^ 
earth, or rather from the snow, betrays the sub* 
terraneous dwellings of the Tongouaes, and the 
Samoiedes : the want of horses and oxen is im- 
perfectly supplied by the use of reinnjeer, and of 
large dogs ; and the conquerors of the earth in- , 

sensibly degeno'vte into a race of d^ormed and 
diminutiTe savages, who tremble at die sound of 
arms*. 

The Huns, who under the r«gn <^> Valens OnguMi. 
threatened the empire of Rome, had been for- |^., 
Uiidabte, in a much earlier period, to the emfSre 
of China f. Their ancient, perhaps their ori^ 
nal, seat, was an extensive, though dry and bar- 
ren, tract of country, inmiediately on the north 
ttde of the great wall. Thdr place is at present ' 
occupied by the forty-nine Hords or Baimers oi 
the Mongous, a pastoral nation, which ccMisists of 
about two hundred thousand families {. But the 
valour of the Huns bad extended the narrow limits, 
of their dominioas ; and their rustic chiefs, who 
assumed the appellation of Tanjeu, gradu^ly be- .^^ ^^ 
came the conquerors, and the sovereigns, of a <|MM>iB 
, A a 4 formidable 

* See the Htitoire Generale 3m \ajtge*, ton. stiii. and 
the Genealogical Hiitory, vol. ii. p. 620--664. 

fM.de Guinea (tpm. ii. p. 1 — IS4.] h«a giren the on. 
gioil hiKory ofthe ancient Hiong-nou, or Huns. The Chi. 
neie geography of their covmry (torn. i. part ii. p. lv~lxtii.}. 
leemi to compriK ■ paK of their conquesu. 

X See in Duh^dc (torn. it. p. 18~6«.) a circuDUtantiaf 
^•cripti^n, with a correct map, of Uk cotuitrj of the ifon* 
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. fonnidable empire. Towards the East, their vie- 
/ ttnious arms were stof^ied only by the ocean ; aad 
the tribes, which are thinly scattered bctweoi the 
Amoor and the Extreme peninsula of Corea, ad- 
hered, with rekictance, to the standard of the 
Huns. On the West, near the head of thelriish, 
and in the valleys of Imaus, they Jbund a more 
lunple space, and more numo'ous **mtnipy. One 
,of the lieutenants of the Tanjou subdued in a siog^e 
expedition twenty-six nations ; the Igours *, di- 
^iuguisbed above the Tartar race by the use of 
letters, were in the number of his vassals; and 
by the strange connection of human events, the 
flight of one of those vagrant tribes recalled 
the victprious Partbians from the invasion of 
Syria f. On the side of the North, the ocean 
was assigned as the limit of-tfae power of the Huns. 
Without enemies to resist their progress, or wit- 
ness^ to contradict their vanity, they might se- 
curely achieve a real, or injagiuary, conquest of 
the frozen regions of Siberia. The Northern Sea 
was fixed as the remote boundary of their empire. 
But the name of that sea, on whose shores the pa- 
llet Sovou embraced the life of a shepherd and 
an exile J, may be transferred, with much more 
probabihty, 

• The Igour*, or Vigour*, were divided into three branchn i 
bunteri, ibcpherds, aud hiiebandme.i ; and the lait clus was 
deipiacd by the two former. See Abulghazi, part ii. c. 7- 

■f Memoircs de I'Acadi-micdes Inicriptior.B, torn, xxv, p, 17 
. — S3. The Com pre hcii Give view of M. de Guignes hat com- 
pared thegc dirtant events. 

X The fame of Sovou, or So-ou, his merit, and his singular 
adventures, are still celebrated in China. See the Eloge de 
Moukden, p. 20. and uotes, p. 2+1—247. i and Mci.Toir» 
■ur la Chine, torn. tij. p. 317 360. ' ■ 
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]Htd3ability, to- the Baikal, a capacious basoa* chap. 
3bove three hundred mile^ in length, which dis- ■ ^'"'- 
dains the modest appellation of a l^^e *, and 
wtuch actually communicates vith the eeas of the 
North, by the long course of the Angara, the 
Tonguska, and the Jenissea. The submission of 
eo many distant nations might flatter the pride of 
the Tanjou ; but the valour of the. Huns could 
be rewarded only by the enjoyment of the wealth 
Wd luxury of the empire of the South. - In the 
ihird century before the Christian asra, a wall of 
fifteen hundred miles in length was constructed, 
to defend the frontiers of China against thein- 
r(»uisof the Hunst; but this stupoidous work, 
which holds a conspicuous place in the map of 
the world, has never contributed to the safety of 
an unwarlike people. The cavalry of the Tanjou ' 
frequMUly consisted of two or three hundred 
thousand men, fornudable by the matchless dex- 
terity with which they managed their bows and 
their horses i by their hardy patience in support- 
ing the inclemency of the weather ; and by the 
incredible speed of their march, which was sel- 
dom checked by torrents, or precipices, by the 
deepest rivers, or by the most lofty mountains. 
■ They 

■ See labrand Ives, in Harrii'* collection, "jol. ii. p. 931 ; 
Bell's Travels, vol. ;. p. 2t7— 2.^4 ; andGmclin, in the Hist. 
Generafc des Voyages, torn, xviii. p. 28S— 329. Tliey all 
remark the vulgar opiiiiun, that tlie hofj/ ira grows angry 
and tempestuous, if any one preaumea to call it a /aie. Tlii* 
grammatical nicety often esfiles a dispute, between the ab- 
surd superstition of the mariners, and the absurd obstinacy uf 
travellers. 

f The construction of the wall of China is mentionrJ by 
Cuhalde (torn. u. p. 45.] aud de Guignes (tam. ii. p. 59-)- 
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CHAP. Tiler spread dtemaelves st once orer die hce of 
u— ^— .< OK country; and uieir taind nnpetnonty aar- 
'"n^ pmed, aatonisbed, sid dJBConcerted the grave and 
tk cu- elaborate tactics of a ChiiMse army. The em* 
o^m^i. P^'^i' Kaod *f a soldier of fintune, irftose per- 
aimal merit bad raised turn to the dmme, march- 
ed against the Huns with . those vetoan troops 
which had been tiamed in the cnit wars of 
China. But he was soon svrrounded by the Bar- 
barians; and after a siege €tf seven days, die 
monarch, hopeless of relief, was reduced to pur- 
chase his deliverance by an ignominioos capitu- 
lation. The successors of Kaoti, whose lives 
'were dedicated to the arts of peace, or the lux- 
ury t^ the p;dace, submitted to a more pomaneot 
di^race. They too hastily confessed the insuf- 
4 ficiency of arms and fortifications. They were 
tip easily c<mvinced, that while the blazing sig- 
nals announced cm every side the approach of the 
Huns, the Ctunese trocqis, who slept with the 
helmet on the head, and the cuirass on their 
back, were destroyed by the incessant labour of 
ineffectual marches t. A regular payment of 
money, and silk, was stipulated as the conditioK 

of 
* See the life of Ucoupwigi or Kaoti, in the Hilt, de la 
Chine, pubLshed it PaHs 1777. Sec. toni. i. p. 442-^;2S. 
Thia votuminout work ii the tnnilation (by the P. de MaiUa) 
of the Toitg-Kim Kang-Mou, the celebnted ahndement <^ the 
^mt Hittory of SenuJuiuang (A. D. 1084.) aod bi* conti- 



f See a free and am^At memorial, presented by a t&ndaria 
to the emperor Venti (before Cbndt 180—157.) in Duhalde 
(torn. ii. p. 41^1 — 426.) ; from a collection of State pfpers 
narked with the red pencil by Khoini himielf (p. 384— €12.). 
Another memoml from the miniiter of war ( Kang MoUi t, iL 
p. 55.5.) suppliet lorae curiuuf (ircuin4BDce« of t(>e nanoent^ 
|he Huns, 
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<rf' ft toaaptuary and precarious peace; and the craf. 
wretched expedient of di^uiang a real tribute, ^_^ ^ 
under the names of a gi& or a subsidy, was prac- 
tised by the emperors of China, as well as by 
those of Rome. But there still remained a more 
disgraceful article of tribute, which violated the 
sacred feelings of humanity and nature. The 
hardships of the savage life, which destroy in their 
in&ncy the children who are bom with a less 
healthy and robust constitution, introduce a re. 
ntarkable dit^roportion between the numbers c{ 
the two sexes. The Tartars are an ugly, and 
even deformed race ; and, while they conader 
their own women as the instrummts of domestic 
labour, thar dedres, or rather thdr appetites, 
are directed to the enjoyment of more elegant 
beauty. A select band of the fairest maidens t^ 
China was annually devoted to the rude' embraces 
of the Huns * ; and the alliance of the haughty 
Tanjous was secured by thar martiage with the 
genuine, or 'adopted, daughters of the imperial 
fiunily, which vainly attempted to escape the 
sacrilegioos pollution. The situation of these 
unhappy victims is described in the verses of a 
Chinese princess, who lament^ that she had been 
condemned by her parents to a distant exile, un- 
der a Barbarian husband ; who complains that 
sour milk was her only drink, raw flesh her only 
food, a tent her only palace j and who expresses, 
in a strain of pithetic simplicity, the natural msh 

that 

* A ti^ply of wonwn ii dKnttoned as a customary article of 
treaty and tribute (Hi«. de la ^nqutte de la Chine, par k* 
^Taitares MaotcheouK, torn. i. p. 186t 187. with the iiote of 
fbeeditor.J. 
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CHAP, that she were transformed intp a tnrd, U) fly back 
I ^ '■ to her dear country ; the object of her tender and 

perpetual regret •. 
itediM The ccmquest of China has been twice achieved 

^Hu^ t>y 'he pastoral tribes of the north: the forces 
of the Huns were not inferior to those of the 
Moguls, or of the Mantcheoux ; and their am- 
bition might entertain the most sanguine hopes -of 
cuccess. But their pride was humbled, and thor 
progress was checked, by the arms and policy of 
Voutit, the fifth emperor of the powerful dy- 
A«. nasty of the Han. In his long reign of ftfcy-four 

1^11^; years, the Barbatians of the southern provinces 
submitted w the laws and manners of China : 
and the ancient limits of the monarchy were 
enlarged, from the great river of Kiang, to the ~ 
port of Canton. Instead of confining himself to 
the timid operadons of a defensive war, bis lieu- 
tenants penetrated many hundred miles into the 
country of the Huns. In those boundless deserts, 
where it is impossible to form magasdnes, and 
difficult to transport a sufficient supply of pro- 
Tisions, the armies of Vouti were repeatedly ex- 
posed to intolerable hardships : and, of one hun- 
dred and fony thousand soldiers, who marched 
against the Barbarians, thirty thousand only re- 
turned in safety to the feet of thdr master. 
These losses, however, were compensated by 
splendid and decisive success. The Chinese ge- 
nerals 

t De Guignei, Hi^t. ies Huns, torn. ii. p. 62. 

f See tbe rciga of the einp< Vouti, ia the Kang-Mou,t. iii. 
p. 1 — 9S. His variuu) abd inconiisttul chaiacter seeing t» 
be impartiatly dravro. 
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neials improved' the' suijerlority which they deri- < 
ved from the temper of tbdr arms, their chariota ^ 
of war, and the service of their Tartar auxiliaries. 
The caiap of the Taojou was siir|«ised in the 
inidst of sleep and' intemperance ; and, though, 
the oumarch of the Huns bravely cut his wa^r 
throuf^h the ranks o( the enemy, he left above 
fifteen thousand of his subjects on the field of 
battle., Yet' tbas signal victory, which was pre* 
(xded and followed by many bloody engagements^ 
ccHitritMited much less to the de^mcdon of the 
pawei of the Huns, than, the effectual policy 
vhich was eii^>ioyed -to detach the tributary 
naticHis from their obedience. - Intimidated by j 
the arms, or allured by the promiees, of Vooti 
and his succeasois, the most conuderable tribes, 
both of the East and of the West, tUscbumed the 
authority of the Tmjou. While some acknow. 
ledged themselves the alfies or vassals of the 
empire, they all became the implac^)fe enanies 
of the Huns : and the numbers of that haughty 
(ieople, as soonrlas they were reduced. to their 
naoA strength, might, perhaps, have been con- 
tained virtiin the walls of one of the great and 
populous cides of Cbma *. The desertion of 
his subjects, and the perpleidty of a civil war, 
' , at l^^h comp^ed the Tanjou himself to re^ 
nonnce the dignity of an independent sovereign, 

and 

* This eipmsion U used in the memorial to the emperor 
VeiKi (Duhaldir, torn. ii. p. +17.)- Without adopting the 
vxaggcmiona of MaMo-PoIo and Isaac "Vouida, we may r^- 
tioDaily illow for Pekm, two milliant of inhabitants. The ci- 
ties of the toutfa, n-luclv coniaia the msmifsctures of China; 
are still more populous. 
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CH>AP. ami the fFecdom d a waiiike attd httb^noiied 
t- V i-< imioa. He was recdved at S^an, die capital 
tMtL Si. °^ ^^ monarchy, by the troopt, the Mandarins, 
and the emperor faimadif, with all the iKmaara 
that could adorn and di^uise the trimnph of 
Chinese vanity *. A magnificent palace wis pi]c> 
pared for his reception ; his place was assigned 
above dl Uie princes <tf the royal &mily; and 
the patience of the Barbarian king was exhanst* 
ed by the cereancHues of a banqoet, which com* 
«sted of eight courses of meat, and of nine so- 
lemn jHeces of music. But he perfonned, on his 
knees, lhe~duty of a respectful homage to the em- 
peror of China ; jffxmounced, in his own name, 
and in the name of his successors, a perpeCnal 
oath of fidelity ; and gratefully accepted a seal, 
which was bestowed as the emblem of his r^^al 
depeodance. After this humiliating snbmisBan, 
the Tanjous sometimes departed from their aUe^ 
pance, and seized the favourable moments of 
war and rapine ; but the numarchy of the Huna 
gradually declined, till it was broken, by dvH 
dissennon, into two hostile and separate king- 
JLD,^, doms. One of the princes of the nation was 
urged, by fear and amtntion, to retire towards 
the South with eight bords, which composed be* 
tween forty and fifty thousand fomilies. He 
obtained, with the title of Tanjou, a convenient 
terntory on the verge of the Chinese provinces ; 
and his constant attachment to the service of the 
eni|»re 
* See tbe Kwig-Mon, ton. iu. p. 150.) and thetub«Mjueat 
crmti under tbe proper yew, liiis nieinorable fettini i> ee^ 
lebntedin tbe Boge de Moukdent ukile«plauDediBaiwteb| 
J^ P. Caubn, p. 119, 90. 
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empire was secured by weakoeaB, and the deure chap. 
of revenge. From the time of this fatal schism, t— ^ ,4 
the Huns c^ the North continued to languish 
about fifty years i till they were oppressed on 
every side by their foreign and domestic enemies. 
The proud inscription * of a cplumn, erected on 
a lofty mountain, annotmced to posterity, that a - 
Chinee army had marched seven hundred miles 
into the heart of their country. The Sienpit» 
a tribe of Ori^tat Tartars, retried the injuries 
which they had formerly sustained ; and the 
power of the Tanjous, after a r^n of thirte^i a.d.»%. 
hundred years, was mterly destroyed before the 
end of the first century of the Christian sajz |. 
. The late of the vanquished Huns was diver* TiMireB^ 
fiified hy the various influence of character and a!d^ 
^tuation §* Above one hundred thousand per- *'"■ *^ ' 
sons, the poorest, indeed, and the most pusil- 
lanimous of the people, were contented to remain 
in thdr native country, to renounce their peculiar 
name and' cargin, and to mingle with the vic- 
torious natiim of the Sienpi. Fifty-eight hords, 
about two hundred thousand men, ambitious of a 



* Thb inicriptioa wm compcMed on the ipot by Pankou, 
Pmident of the Tribunal of Hiitaiy (Kang-Mou, lom. iii. 
p. 39S.J. Similar moDuments have been discovered in many 
puts of Tuury (HictiMK de« Huns, tom. ii. p. 123.). 

f M. dc Guignes (tom. i. p. 189.) ha* inBerted a tlion- ac- 
count of the Sienpi. 

X Tb« en of the Hun* it placed, by the ChiiKK, 1210 
yean before Chrial. Bui the tenet of their king;t doet not 
conunence till the year 2$0. (HitL de« Huot, tom. ii. p. 21. 
IMA 

^ The Tftnoui wrcidenti of the down&l and flight of the 
Hum aie rebted in the Kaog-Mou, tom. iii. p. 88. 91. dS. 
139, Ac. The unall mimben of each bord nay be BBcnbed 
tm tbcirJ^iKi and difvioni. 
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more honoorable serritude, retired tovnrds th« 
South i implored the protection of the emperor* 
of China ; aad were pemutted to inhabit, and 
to guard, the extreme frontiers' of the province 
of Chansi and the temtory of Ortous. But the 
most warlike and powerful tribes of the Huns 
maintained, in their adverse fortune, the uh- 
daunted spirit of their ancestors. The western 
world was open to tbdr- valour i and they resoU 
Ted, under the conduct of their hereditary chief- 
tains, to discover, and subdue some remote coun- 
try, which was still inaccessibte to the arms of the 
Sienpi, and to the laws of China *. The course 
of their emigration soon carried them beyond the 
mountains of Imaus, and the limits of the Chinese 
geography; but wi are able to distinguBh the 
two great dividons of these formidable exiles, 
which directed their march towards the Oxob,. 
ftnd towards the Volga. The first of these colo- 
nies established their dominion in the Miitfiil 
and extensive plains of Sogdiana, on t'be Eastern 
dde of the Caspian : where they preserved the 
name of Huns, with the epithet of Euthalites 
or Nepthalites. Their manners were softened, 
and even their featutes were insensibly improved, 
by the mildness of the climate, and their long 
residence in a flourlihing province f, which might 

snil 

• M. dp Guigne* has stilfully iracfd thp footsteps of tlie 
Huns through the vast dsserta of Tartary (torn. ii. p. 123. 
STTT, &c. 325, &c,). 

f b^hainmed, Suhan of Cansme, mj^ned in Sogdima, whm 
it was invaded {A. D. I SI 8.) by Zingii aad Iii* mognb. 
The OricDtal Hiitoriana (see d'Herbelot, Petit de Is Cmx, 

Ski 
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ttill tetain a iaint impression of the. arts of chap: 
Greece *. The white Huns, a name which they * 

derived from the change of their complexions, 
BooD abandoned the pastoral life of Scythia; 
GorgD^ which, under tl^ appellation of Carizme, 
has since enjoyed a tonporary splendour, was 
the residence of the king, who exercised a legal 
authority over an obedient people. Their lux- 
ury was maintained by the labour of the Sog- 
dians ; and the only vestige of their ancient bar- < 

barism, was the custom which obliged ail the 
companions, perhaps to the number of tfrenty; 
who had shared the liberality of a wealthy lord, 
to be buried alive in the same grave t- The 
♦idnity of the Huns to the provinces of Persia, 
involved, them in frequent knd bloody contests 
with the powei" of that monarchy. -^But they 
ifespected, in peaces the faith of treaties ; in war, 
the dictates of humimity; and their memorable 
victory over Peroses, or Firuz, displayed the 
moderation, as well as the valour, of the Bar- 
barians. The jferoW division of their couUtrymen, ThiH(mi 
the Huns, who gradually advanced towdrda the "^''^V"* 

Vol. IV. B b North- ^ 

Ac.) cekbrate the fiopuloua citiei #hicK he Tiiined, and the 
fruitful countiy which he AtacAXfKA. \a the next century, the 
^me provinclfs qf Chorasmia and Mawaraloahr were deacribed 
by Abiilfeda (Huddon, Geograph. Minor, torn. iii.). Th^r 
actual misery may be teen iii ttie Genealogical HiBtury of the 
Tartars, p. 423— +R9; 

" iuBtin (xli. 6.) has left a short ahridrment of the Greek 
kings of Bactrrana. To their industry 1 should ascribe the 
new and extraordinanr trade, which traniported the mprchan- 
dises of India into Eiiropp, by the Oxus, the Caspian, the 
Cyrus, th» Piiasis, and the Euxino. The other ways, both of 
^e Uuid aiid sea, were possessed by the SeU'ucidU and the 
Ptolemies. ' See I'JisDiit des Loix, 1. xxi. 

■j- Procopiut de Bell. Persico, I, ii c, 3. p. &. 
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North-vest, were exercised by the harddups of 
< a colder climate, and a more laborious mflzcb. 
Necessity compelled them to exchange the slks 
of China, for the furs of SS)ena ; the imperfect 
rudiments of civilized life were oblitnated ; and 
the native fiercraess of the Huns was exasperated 
by thdr intercourse with the savage tribes, who 
were compared^ with some propriety, to the wild 
beasts of the desert. Their independent spim 
soon rejected the hereditary succession of the 
Tanjous ; and while each hord was governed by 
its peculiar Mursa, their tumultuary coundl di- 
rected the public measures of the whole nation. 
As late as the thirteenth century, thdr transient 
^esideace on the Eastern \mika of the Volga, was- 
attested by the name of Great Hungary *. In 
the winter, they descended with their flocks and 
herds towards the mouth of that mighty river i 
and th^ summer excuraoos readied as high as 
the latitude of Saratoff, or perhaps the confiux cS 
the Kama. Such at least were the recent limitt 
of the black Calmuckaf, who remained about a 
century under the protection of Russia ; and who 
kave since returned to their native seats on the 
Irontiers of the Chinese Empire. ■ The march, 
^ad the return, of those wandering Tartars, 
whose 

* In the thirteenth Mntury, the mnnlc RQbTiiqui»(«ba 
tnvened the imineiue plain of Kipzik, in hit joumej to the 
tbun of the Great Khao) obKrved the remaikable name of 
Hungary, with the traces of i comnMii language and origiD. 
Hitt. de* Voyageii-totB. vti. p. 269. 

t Bell fvol. i. p. S9-^-34s); aad the edhon of the Gem. 
logfcal History (p. £.69. ]« have deicribetl the Calmucki of tlfr 
Vulga in the begioKing il the pment wBturr, 
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Whose onlted camp consists of fiity thousand tents chap; 
DT families, illustnite the distant emigrations of the i_y_Lt 
ancient Huns •. 

It is impoBsible to fill the ^da^k interval of Thinrcon- 
time, which elapsed, after the Huns of the Volga aLaL 
were lost in the eyes of the Chinese j and before 
they shewed themselves to those of the R(»nans. 
Th^e is some reason, however, to apprehend, 
that the same force which had driven them from 
their native seats, stilt continued to impel their 
march towards the frontiers of Eurc^. The 
power of the Sienpi, their implacable enemies, 
vhicb extended above three thousand miletl 
from East to West f, must have gradually op- 
pressed than by the weight and terror of a for- 
Biidabie neighbourhood : aftd the flight of th« 
tribes of Scythia would inevitably tend to increase 
Ae strength, ra- to contract the territories, of the 
Huns. The harsh and obscure a|^>ellarion8 of 
those tribes would offend the eanr, without inform^ 
Bb2 in; 

* Thii great tranimigration of 300,000 Calmucki, or Tor- 



jouts faapiwncd in the year 1771. The o 
KienJan^, the rdgDing emperor of China, wnich waa intend- 
ed for tke iotcription of a column, haa been tranthted by the 
iniMionariw of Pekin (M^nmire »ur la Chiaej »m. i, p. 401— 
CIS.]. Tbe emperor affect* thesicooth andspecioiwlanguag^ . 
^ the Son of HeaTen, and the Father of hia People. ^ 

f The Eang-Mou (torn. iii. p. M7. ) aicnbei to their cob- 
ijuests a apace of 14,000 lu. According to the preient nan-' 
^rd, 200 Sr (or more accurately 193) arc equal to one degree' 
of latitude ; and one Elngliah mile cansequiintly exceeds three 
milea of China. But there are strong reasona to believe that 
the ancient £ scarcely equalled one-half of the modern. Sec 
the elaborate researthea of M. d'Anville, a geographer, ■a.hd 
h not 8 Btrtnger in any age, or climate, of the globe. Mi^ 
moires de I' Acad. torn. ii. p. 125—502. Mciures Itiaetvifttf 
f: 154—167: ,-, , 
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' ing the understanding, of the reader ; but I can^ 
not suppress the very natural susfHcion, that the 
Huns of the North derived a considerable tod.* 
forcement from the ruin of the dynasty of the 
South, which, in the course of the third century, 
submitted to the dcmiinion of China ; that the 
bravest waniors marched away in search of their 
.free and advoiturous countrymen ; and that, as 
they had been divided by prosperity, they were 
ea^Iy reunited - by the common hardships d 
that adverse fortune *. The Huns, with their 
fiocks and herds, their wives and children, their 
depoidcnts and allies, were transported to the 
West of the Volga, and they boldly advanced to 
invade the country of the Alani,- a pastoral people, 
who occupied, or wasted, an extensive tract of 
the deserts of Scythia. The plains betw^n the 
Volga and the Tan:us were covered with the 
tents of the Alani, but their name and mamms 
were diffused over the wide extent of their con- 
quests ; and the painted tribes of the Agatbyr^ 
and Geloni were confounded among their, vassals. 
Tovrards the North, they penetrated into the 
frozen regions of Siberia, among the savages 
ftho were accustomed, in their fage or hunger, , 
to the taste of human flesh : and their Southern 
inroads were pushed as far as the confines^ of 
Perda and India. The mixture of Sarmatic and 
German 

' See die Hittoire diei lltins toin. iL p. 125 — 144. The 
•ubaequent history (p. 145 — 277.) of three or four Huonic 
dynasties evidently pravn, that their murtial spirit was nut iia> 
Jiaircd by a long reiidence in Chioa. 
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German blood bad contributed to improTe the chap. 
features of the Ahni, to whiten their swarthy ■ , , ,r 
complexions, and to tic^e thai hair vith a yel- 
lowish cast, which is seldom found in the Tar- 
tar race. They, were Iflu deformed in their per- 
sons, less brutish in thei^nanners, than the Huns; 
but they did not yield to those formidable Bar.- 
barians in their m^tial and independait spirit ; 
in thf love of freedom, which rejected even the 
_ use of domestic slaves ; and in }he love of arms, 
which considered war and rapine as the .pleasure 
and the glory of tnankind. A naked scymetar, 
fixed in the ground, was the only object of their 
religious worship ; the scalps of thdr enemies 
formed the costly trappings of thdr horses ; and 
they viewed, with pity and ccmtempt, the pual- * 

lanimous warriors, , who patiently expected the ' 
infirmities of age, and the tortures of 'lingering 
disease *. On the banks of the Tanais, the mi- .^ 
Utary power of the Huns and the Alani encoun- 
tered each other with equal valour, but with 
unequal success. The Huns prevailed in the 
bloody CMitest : the king of the Alani was slain j 
and the remains of the vanquished nation were 
dispersed by the ordinary alternative of flight or 
submission t> A colony of exiles found a securo 
B b 3 refuge 

* Utqne hominibm quiMi* et placidis otium nt voluptabil^, 
ita illot pericula juvBot et bella. Judicatur ibi beatoa qui in 
pFCcIio profuderit aotmam: tenesccDtes ettam et Foituitii mot' 
tTbiin mundo digrenos, ut iieg«nerei ct ignavui conviciis atro- 
cibus ineectantur. We must tb ink highly of tlieconqueron 
of lack men. 

■|vOn the lubject of the Alani, see Amniianus (xixr. 2.), 
.lomandM (de Rfbus Gctids, £ «*.), M. it Giiignea (Hist. 
dcs Huns, torn. n. p. 279.). and the G,-aea3o-'ical History of. 
the Tartar* (torn. ii. p. 617.). 
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CHAP, re&gein the moontaina of Caucasus, betmenthe 
• I ^ Euxine and the Ca^Hao ; vhere they still preserve 
their name and didr mdependence. Another 
eolony advanc^, vith more intrepid courage, 
towards the shores of the Baltic ; associated 
themselves with the Northern tribes of Germany ; 
and shared tht; spcHi of the Roman provinces of 
Gaul and Spain. But the greatest part t^ the 
Badon of the Alani embraced the offers of aii 
honourable and advantageous union : and lb& 
Huns, who esteemed the valour of their less for^ 
tunate enemies, proceeded, With an increase of 
numbers and confidence, to invade the limits of 
the Gothic empire. 
Their ne- Th^ ' g"^^** liermanric, whose dominions ex- 
tbrii»o»er tended from the Baltic to' the Euxine, enjoyed, 
j|LD.3Tj. in the full maturity of age and r^uution, the 
fruit of his victories, when he was alarmed by 
the formidable approach of an host of unknown 
enemiee *, on whom his barbarous subjects might, 
without injustice, bestow the qndiet of Barba? 
Hans. The nuinbers, the strength, the T:^>id 
piodons, and the implacable cruelty of the Huns, 
yrere felt, and dreaded, and magnified, by the 
astonished Goths; who beheld dieir fields and 
villages consumed with flames, and deluged with 
mdiscriminate 3laughl;er. To these real terrors, 
fhey added, the siirpriee ^d abbcMrence which 
were 
• Ai we are pemntecl of the lu^henttc tittory »f the Hum, 
It would be impertinent to repeat, or to lofute, the fablet, 
which mitrepresent their origin and progress, their paswgc of 
the mud or waler of the Maeotii, in pursuit of an ox or stag, 
les Indes qu'ils avoient decouvertes, &c. Zounui, 1. iv, p. S24. 
Sozomcn, 1. vi. c. 37- Frocoptua Hist. MiK<^. c. 5. Jornan- 
dea,c.24. Grandeuret Uccadcncc, &c. dcs Iloraainif c. 1^. 
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were exdted by the shrill voice, the uncouth chap. 
gestures, and the strange defomuty, of the Huns. i ^ '■ 
ITieSe savagefi of Scytl^ were compared (and the 
lecture had some resemblance) to die animala 
who walk very awkwardly on two legs ; and to 
the mishapen figures, the Terminiy which were 
often phced on the bridges of antiquity. They 
were distinguished from the rest of the human 
species by their broad fjiouldras, flat noses, and 
small black «yes, deeply -buried in the head ; and 
as they were almost destitute of beards, they ne- 
ver enjoyed, either the manly graces of yOuth, or 
the venerable aspect of age *. A febulous origin 
W3^ assigned worthy of their form and manners ; 
that the witches of Scylhia, who, for tbrir foul 
and deadly practices, had been driven from so- 
ciety, had copulated in the desert with in&mal 
spirits ; and that the Huns were the offspring cf 
this execrable conjunction t- The tale, so fuQ 
of horror and absurdity, was greedily embraced 
by the credulous hatred of the Goths ; but, whil* 
it gratified their hatred, it increased their fear;. 
since the posterity of demons and witches might 
be sopposed to" inherit some share of the preter- 
natural powers, as well as of the malignant tern* 
per, of their parents. Against these enemies, 
B b 4 Hermanric 

* Pn>digip*K roniMe, et pandi ; nt bip»dea euttimn b««t!a« t 
Tcl qnalet in comrnarginaadii poiitibtra, effigiati ftipitcs dolan- 
tur incompti. Ammian, xxii. I. Jomandei (c. 94.J dinnr> ~ ■ 

■ itrong ciiicatuiE of a Calmuck face. Specin paveudd ni? 
girdine . ■ ■ . quxdam defonnis ofia, non (iciet ; hnbentque 
nagis piincta quam lamina. See Sufiboi Hitt. Naturelle, 
tcm. iii. p. SBO. 

f This eiecraWrorifTin, which .lomandei (e. 24.) deicnbe* ' 
with the nncour nf a Goth, might be originally derived froin 
« mere pktting fable of the Grecka. He;vdoi. L it. c. 9* Ste-. 
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HeTmanrk: prq)ared to exert the united bnxm 
of the Gothic state ; but he soon discorered dot 
his vassal tribes, provoked by oppression, were 
pouch more iochned to second, than to repel, the 
invasion of the Huns. One of the chiefs of the 
Roxolani * had formerly deserted die standard of 
Hermanric, and tb^ cruet tyrant had condemned 
the innocent wife of the traitor to be torn asun- 
der by wild horses. The brothers of that unfor-r 
tunate woman seized the favourable moment of 
revenge. The aged king of the Goths languished 
' some time after the dangerous wound which he 
received from thdr daggers : but the conduct of 
the war was retarded by his inhrmities ; and the 
pubUc councils of the nation were distracted by 
a spirit of jealousy and discordt His death, yrhich 
has been imputed to his own 4es[^, left the 
reins of government in the hands of Withimer, 
who, with the doubtful aid of some Scythian mn*- 
cenaries, maintained the unequal contest against 
the arms of the Huns and the Alani, till he was 
defeated and slain, in a decisive battle. The 
Ostrogoths submitted to their hte ; and the royal 
race of the Amali will hereafter be found among 
the subjects of the haughty Atlila. But the per- 
son of Witberic, the infant king, was saved by 
the diligence of Alatheus and Saphrax ; two war- 
riors of approved valour and fidelity ; who, by 
cautious marches, conducted the independent 
remains 

■ • The Roxolani msy be the fathers of the Pix, the Riw 
liant (d'Aoville, Empire de Russie, p. I — 10. )> whose letif 
ilerice (A. D. 862.) about Novogrod Vtliki canuot be verj 
remote frnm that which the Geographer of Raveana (i. l£ 
W. i. iG. y. 28. 50.) aislgiis to the Roxolani (A. B. &86.1. 
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fODains of the nation of the Ostrogoths towards CH ap. 
the DanastuSf or Niester; a- considerable river, ■ - ^ j- 
vrhich now separates the Turkish dominions from 
the em]nre of Russia. On the banks of the Ni- 
«steT, the prudent Athanaric, more attentive to 
his own than to t^e general safety, had fixed the 
camp of the Visigoths ; with the firm resolution 
of opposing the victorious Barbarians whom he . ' 
thought it less advisable to provoke. The ordi- 
nary speed of the Huns was checked by the weight 
of baggage, and the encumbrance of captives; 
but .their military skill dec^ved, and almost de- 
stroyed, the army of Athanaric. While the judge 
of the Visigoths defended the banks of the Niester, 
he was encompassed and attacked by a namerous 
deKichmait of cavalry, who, by the light of the - 
moon, had passed the river in a.fordable place; 
and, it was not without the utmost efforts of cou- 
rage and conduct, that he was able to effect his 
retreat towards the hilly country. The undaunt- 
ed general had already formed a new and judi- 
cious plan of defenave war ; and the strong lines, 
which he was preparing tQ construct between the 
fnountains, the Pruth and the Danube, would 
have secured the extensive and fertile territory 
that bears the modem name of Walachia, from 
the destrucdve inroads of the Huns •. But the 
hopes and measures of the judge of the Viagoths 
were soon disappointed, by the trembling impa- 
tience of his dismayed countrymen ; who were per- 
suaded 

* The wxfof Ammiann* seemi to be impetfert or cBr- 
rupt t but the nature of the frrouitd explains, and almost dt^ 
fines, the Gothic rampart. Mcmoires de rAcademiu, &C' 
tom. SKviii. p. i^i—iGOf' 
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CHAP, aoded bjthdr feBtrs,di3ttlietnterpouti(nofdie 

t_i ^ I ■ Danube was the only barrier ibxt could save them 

from tbe ra^d pursuit, and invincible valoar, cf 

the Barbarians of Scythis. Under the command 

of Fritigem and Alavirvs *, the body of the natiixi 

tastily advanced to the banks o^ the great river, 

and imj^ored the protection o( die Roman anperor 

of the East. Adianaric himself, still anxious to 

avoid the guilt <^ perjury, retired with a band of 

laithful followers, into the motmtainous coutttry of 

Caucahnd ; which appears to have been guarded, 

and almost ccmcealed, by the hI^>eIletrable forest* 

c^ Transylvania f- 

•ne omIu -After Valens bad temunated tbe Gothic war 

"i^^^^ with some appearance of glory and success, he 



•fviieu, made a pr<^ess through bis dominions of Asia, 
and at length fixed his readence in the cTintal of 
Syria. The five years 1 which he ^peot ai Axh- 
tioch were employed to vatch, from a secure 
distance, the hostile designs of the Persian mo- 
narch ; to check the depredations of the Saracens 
and Isaurians § ; to enforce, by arguments more 
prevalent 

• M. de Brat (Hitt. des PeiiplM it I'Europe, t. n. p. 407.) 

lot cODceiTcd S'tf range idea, that AlaTinu was the tame per. 

too a* Ulphilas tbe Gothic biihop : and that TJlphiiat, the 

graadion oiFa Cappadociaii captive, became a temporal prince 

' of the Gothi. 

f Ammianoi (xu> 3.) aod Jomandett (de RebiM Getkii^ 
e. 24.) detcribe the tubveruon of the Gothic einpin by the 

X The chroiwlagj of Ammiwius it obtcu^ and imper&ct. 
Tilleniont bai lab<fBred to clear and settle the Annalt of Va* 

§ Zosimut, 1. iv. p. 223. SozomeD, i. vi. c. 38. The I. 
aiuriani, each winter, infested tbe roads of Alia Minor, as far 
as the neighbourhood of Constaiitiiiuple. Basil, Epitt. ccl, 
^pnd Tillcmont, Hi»t> dci Empcrcursi tore. t. p. lU^ 
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prcT^ent than those of refts<»i and eloquence, the gh ap. 
belief <^ the Aruin theology ; and to satisfy his • 
anxious susfttdons by the jvomiscuous execution 
of the innocent and the guilty. Sut the atten- 
tion of the emperor was most seriously engaged, 
by the important inteUigoice which be received 
&om- the civil and military offica^ who were ' 
intrusted with the defence of the Danube. He 
was informed) that the North was agitated by a 
furious tempest ; diat the irruption of the Hui^ 
an unknown- and monstrous race of savages, had 
subverted the power of die Goths ; and that the 
suppliant muldtudes of that warlike nation, whose 
pride was now humUed in. the dust, covered a 
space of many miles along the banks of the river. 
With outstretched arms, and pathetic lament* 
ations, they loudly deplored their past misfor-' < 
tunes and thar present danger i acknowledged, 
that thor only hope of safety was in thedeinency 
of the Roman government ; and most solemnly 
protested, that if -the gracious liberality of the ~ 
emperor would permit them to cultivate the waste 
lands pf Thrace, they should ever hold thanselves 
)x)und^ by the strongest obligations of duty and 
gratitude, to obey the laws, and to guard the 
limits of the republic. ' These assurances were 
confirmed by the ambassadors of the Goths, who 
impatiently expected, from the mouth of Valens, 
an answer that must finally determine the fate of 
their unhappy countrymen. . The emperor of the 
{last was no longer guided by the wisdom and 
authority of his elder brother, whose death ha|v- a.ii.st« 
pened towards the end of the preceding year : 
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and as the distressful situation of the Goths re* 
, quired an instant and peremptory decision, he 
mas deprived of the fevourite resouice of fed>le 
' and timid minds ; who consider the use of dilatory 
and ambiguous measures as the moM admirable . 
efforts of consummate prudence. As long as the 
same passions and interests subsi t smoog nun- 
kind, the questi(His of war and peace, of justice 
and policy, which were debated in the councils 
tS antiquity, wilt frequently present themseKes 
as the subject of modern deliberation. But. the 
most experioiced statesman of Europe has never 
been summoned to consider the [vopriety, or the 
danger, of admitting, or rejecting, an innume- 
raUe multitude of Barbarians, who are driven by 
despair and hunger to solicit a settlement on the 
territories' of a civilized nation. When that iin- 
portant proposition, so essentially connected with 
the public safety, was referred to the ministers of 
Valens, they were perplexed and divided ; but 
they soon acquiesced in the flattering sentiment 
which seemed the most fevourable to the pride, 
the indolence, and the avarice of their soverdgn. 
Ilie slaves, who were decorated with the dtlea 
of pnefects and generals, -dissembled or disregard- 
ed the terrors t^ this national emigration, so 
extremely difierent from the partial and acci- 
dental colonies, which had been received on the 
extreme limits of the empire. But they applaud-, 
ed the liberality of fortune, which had conducted, 
from the most distant countries of the globe, a 
numerous and invincible army -of strangers, to 
defend the thro;ic of Vatcns ; who might now ad(] 
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to the foyal treasures, the immense sums of gold chaw 
supplied by the provincials to compensate their ■ ^^^ ■ • 
annual proporrion of recruits. The players of 
the Goths were granted, and their service was 
accepted by the imperial court : and orders were 
immediately dispatched to the civil and military 
governors of the Thracian diocese, to make the 
necessary preparations for the passage and sub- 
sistence of a great people, till a proper and suf- 
ficient territory could be allotted for their futtire ■ 
residence. The liberality of the emperor was 
accompanied, however, with two harsh and ri- 
gorous condidons, whioh prudence might justify 
on the side of the Romans; but which distress 
alone could extort from the indignant Goths. 
Before they passed the Danube, they were requi- 
red to deliver their arms : and it was indsted, 
that didr children should be taken from them, ." 
and dispersed through ,the provinces of Asia ; 
where they might be civilized by the arts of edui 
cation, and serve as hostages to secure the fidelity 
of their parents. * 

. During this suspense of a doubtful and distant Hier •» 
negociation, the impatient Goths made some ^^^^^"^ 
rash attempts to pass the Danube, without the |^^"J^ 
permission of the government, whose protection Be™ 
they had implored. Their motions were strictly 
observed by the vigilance of the troops which 
were stationed along the river.; and their fore- 
most detachments were defeated with considerjjjle . 
slaughter : yet such were the timid councils of 
^e reign of Valens, that the brave officers who 

had 
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had served ibeir country in the execution of thetf 
, daty» were punished by the loss of their employ', 
ments, and narrowly escaped, the loss of their 
heads. The imperial mandate was at length 
recdved for transporting over the Danube the 
whole body of the Gothic nation * ; but the excf 
cution of this order was a task of labour and dif- 
ficulty. The stream of the Danube, which in 
those parts is above a mile broad t> Had beea 
swelled by incessant rains ; and, in this tumultu- 
ous passage, many were swept away, and drowned 
by the rapid violence of the current. A large 
fleet of vessels, of boats, and of canoes, was pro- 
vided : many days and nights they passed and 
repassed with indefedgable tdl ; and the most 
strenuous diligence was exerted by the officers of 
Valens, that not a single Barbarian, of those whtf 
were reserved to subvert the foundations of Rome« 
should be left on the opposite shore. It wa» 
thought cxpedi^it that an accurate account ^outd 
be taken of their numbers ; but the persons who 
were employed soon dedsted, with amazement 
and dismay, from the prosecution of the endless 

and 



* The pat^e of the Datntbe it expoMd bj J 
(xxxi. S, 4.), ^wimut (h h. p. 223, 224.}, Eunapiiu in Ex- 
cerpt. Legst. p. 19, SO.), and Joraandet (c. 2S,26.). ' 



Mthmua declBret (c. S.), that he meaoi odIt, ipsas renna di- 
gercre tummtales. But he often takei a falae mearare af the!r 
fanportaDce] and tut luperfluoin prolixity nduagiteaUy balao. 
ceo by bit uoteafonable brevity. 

. f Qiithul], a curious trayeOer, ha* remarked the breadth of 
the Danube, which be patted to the south of Bucbaretti near 
, the coofiuz of the Argith (p. 11.). He adnunt the beauty 
•ad tpontaDeeu* plenty of Manaf or Bu^^riu 
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and impractical^ task * : and the {uincipal, his* ^xv^* 
torian of the age most seriously afiinas, that the ^» / * 
prodigious arnues of Dariiis aiul Xences, which 
had so long been considered as the fables of vain 
and credulous antiquity, were now justiiied, in 
the eyes of mankind, by the evidence-of &ct and 
experience. A probable testimony has fixed the 
number of the Gothic warriors at two hundred 
thousand men ; and if we can venture to add the 
just proportion of women, of children, and of 
slaves, the whole mass of people which composed 
this formidable emigration, must have amounted 
to near a million of persons, of both sexes, and of 
all ages. The childrm of the Goths, those at 
least of a (Usdnguished rank, were sqiarated from 
the multitude. They were conducted, vnthout , 

deby, to the distant seats assigned for their re»- 
dence and education; and as ^e numerous train 
of hostages or captives passed through die dties, 
their gay and splendid apparel, their rc^ust and 
maitial figure, excited the surprise and envy of 
. ^e Provincials. But the stipulation, the most 
offai^ve to the Goths, and die most iii]|)ortant 
to the Romans, was shamefully eluded. The 
Barbarians, who considered their arms as tfae en- 
signs of honour, and the pledges of safety, were 
disposed to offer a price, which the lust or avarice 
«f the imperial officers was easily tempted to 
accept. 

• Quem.u tdn wlit, Libyci wlit aquori« idem' 
Scire qoam multx Zephyro tniduntur lumc 
Ammtanii* hix meaud, la hii proK, tbtae line* of Virgil 
(G«orgic, L ».), origiiully dedgned fay the poet to csprei» 
tbe impoanbility of niunbcnog the diSereot teiti of vinci. Ste 
Plin. Hilt. Natur. 1. »v< 
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*^vl' ^"^^^P*- "^^ iweserve their arms, die haughty 
»^ / ^' varriors consented, widi some reluctance, to 
prostitute their wives or their daughters j the 
charms of a beauteous maid, or a comely boy, 
secured the connivance of the inspectors ; who 
sometimes east an eye of covetou&ness on the 
firinged carpets and linen garments of thar new 
aUies *, or who sacrificed thar duty to the mean 
consideration of filling their farms with cattle, and 
their houses with slaves. The Gotfas, with arma 
in their hands, were permitted to enter the boats ; 
and when their strength was collected on the 
cither side of the river, the immense can^ which 
was spread over tiie plains and the hills of the 
Lower Msesaa^ assumed a threatening and even 
hostile aspect. The leaders of the Ostrogoths^ 
Alatheus and Saphraz, the guardians 'of their 
infant king, appeared soon afterwards on the - 
Nordiein banks-of the Danube; and immediatdy 
dispatched their embassadors to the court of An* 
tioch, to solicit, with the same profesaons of alle- 
l^ance and gratitude,, the same favour which had 
been granted to the suppliant Viagoths.- The ab^ 
solute refusal of Valens suspended their progress, 
and discovered the repentance, the suspicions, and 
the fears, of the imperial council. 
•nor £» An undisciplined and unsettled nati<»i of Bar* 
JJ^^J^ barians required the firmest temper, and the 
most dexterous manngement. The daily sub- 



* EunapiiN uid "Zomma cimoiuly speciff tbne articln of 
Gothic wealth aod luxury. Yrt* it matt be ptmBmed, that 
tbej -were the nianofacturei of the provincet | which the Bar- 
faGriam had acqnired n the ipoib of ww, or as die pttt, or 
merchandise of pcKc 
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iStteace of near a million c^ extraordinary aubj«cts 
could be supplied only by constant and skilful i 
diligence, apd nught continually be interrupted 
by mistake or accident. The insolence, or the ' 
indignation of the Goths, if they conceived them- 
selves to be the objects, either of fear, or of 
contempt, might drge them to the most desperate 
extremities ; and the fortune of the state seemed 
to depoid on the prudence, as well as the inte- 
grity, of the generals of Valens. As this im- 
portant crisis, the military government of Thrace 
vas exefcised by Lupiclnus and Maximus, in 
"whose vaul minds the slightest hope of private 
emolument outweighed every consideration of 
public advantage ; and vt hose guilt was,QnIy alle- 
viated by their incapacity of discerning the per^ 
Bicious efiects of thmr rash and criminal admini:. 
stration. Instead 6f obeying the orders of thdr 
sovereign, and satisfying, with decenf liberality^ 
the demands of the Goths, they levied an unge^ 
nerous and oppressive tax on the wants of thd 
hungry Barbarians. The vilest food was sold at 
an extravagant price ; and, in the room of whole- 
some and substantial provisions, the markets were 
filled with the flesh of dogs, and of unclean ani> 
mals, who had died of disease. To obtain th^ 
valuable acquisition of a pound of bread, the 
Goths resigned the possession of an expensive^ 
though serviceable, slave ; and a small quantity 
of meat was greedily purchased with ten pounds 
of a precious, but useless, metal *. When theit 
. Vol. IV. C c property 

-• Dtttn Rbrai ; the word I'thrr must be understood. Jor* 
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CHAP, property was exhausted, tbey continued tins He-' 
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cessary traffic by the sak of their sons and daugh- 
ters i and notwithstanding the love of freedom, 
which animated every Gothic breast, they sub- 
mitted to the humiliating maxim, that it was 
better for their children to be maintained in a 
servile condition, than to perish in a state Qf 
vretched and helpless independence. The most 
lively resentment is excited by the tyranny of 
pretended bene&ctors, who sternly exact the debc 
of gratitude which they have conceited by sub- 
sequent injuries : a spirit of discontent insensibly 
arose in the camp of the Barbarians, who pleaded, 
without success, the merit of thdr patient and 
dutiful behaviour i and loudly com^dained of 
the inhosfntable treatment which they had re- 
cdved from th&r new allies. Tbey bdidd around 
them the wealth and plenty of a-fertile province, 
in the midst of which they suffered the intolo^Ie 
hardships of artifidal famine. But the means of 
relief, and even of revenge, were in their hands ; 
since the rapadousness of thdr tyrants had lefr, 
to an injured people, the possesion and the use 
of arms. The clamours of a multitude, un- 
taught to (Usguise their sentiments, announced the 
first symptotfls of resistanjce, and alarmed the 
timid and gmlty minds of Lu|ncinus and Max- 
imus. Those crafty ministers, who substituted 
' the 

ierrile Gieelu, Etuiapiui attd Zosumi iitgaae the Roman 
oppmsion, aod execrate the perfidy of the BufiamDa, An. 
mianua, a patriot histonan, slightly, and teluctantly, touchr» 
CM tbe cxiioni nibject. Jerum, who imte almost on the spot, 
•( £ur, though coacise. Per aTaritiam Muimi iuat, ai n' 
WUmmkb fame cmcA funt (in Chron.). 
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the cuniung of temponuy expedients to the vnse chap. 
and salutaiy counsels of general policy, attempted ■_.. ^ , > 
to remove the Goths from their dangerous station 
on the frontiers of the empire ; and to disperse 
them in separate quarters of cantonment, through 
the interior provinces. As they were conscious 
how ill they had deserved the respect, or con- 
fidence, of the Barbarians, they diligently col- 
lected, from every ade, a military force, that 
might urge the tardy and reluctant march of a 
people, who had not y^ renounced the title, or 
the duties, of Roman subject^s. But ^e generals 

•of Valens, while their attention was solely di- 
rected to the discontented Vidgoths, imprudemly 
disarmed the ships and the fortifications which 
constituted the defence of the Danube. The 
fetal oversight was observed, and improved, by 
Alatheus and Saphrax, who anxiously watched 
the feivourable moment of escaping from.^e pur- 
suit of the Huns. By the help of such rafts and 
vessels as could be hastily procured, the leaders 
of the Ostrogbths transported, without opposition, 
their king and their army ; and boldly fixed an 
iiostile and independent camp on the territories of 

. the empire •. 

. Under the name ofijudges, Alavivus and Fri- Re«ito(' 
tigem were the leaders of the Visigoths in peace „ Mrtinj 
and war j and the authority which they derived ^^* 
from thdr birth, was ratified by the free consent "»''"• 
of the nation; In a seastin of tranquillity, their . 
fpcfwer might have been equal, as well as their 
e c 8^ rank | 

* J^amim. nsii *i ft 
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but, as soon as mar cuunfij 
exa^>erated br hunger aod oppression, tbe supe* 
rior abifides of Fritigem assumed die nifilaTy 
command, which he was qualified to exenJit e 
for the public welfare. He restzwned the impa- 
tient spirit of the Visigoths, t3] the injnries aid 
the insults of the"Ir ryranis dundd josnfy Aev 
teastance in the ophiion of manfcind ; bat be WIS 
not disposed to sacrifice any solid adrantagcs for 
the empty pnise of jostice and modemioii. 
SCTsibte of the benefits which wonld resuh from 
the onion of the. Gothic powers Doder tbe same 
Standard, he secretly frultiTated the frienddnp of 
die Ostrogoths; and while he professed an im- 
plicit obe^ence V> the orders of die Romsa 
generals, he proceeded by slow marches towards 
Marcianopolis, the capital cil the Lower Mksb, 
about serenty miles frtHB the banks of the Da- 
nobe. On that fiual ^lot, die Sames of Asovd 
and nmtoal hatred burst £»th into a dreadfid 
conflagration. Lupidnos had mvited the Gothk 
chie& to a spl^idid entertainment ; and their 
martial train remained under anns at the entiance 
of die palace. But the gates (^ the city were 
strictly guarded ; and the Barbarians wore stemlj 
excluded from the use of^a plratifiil market, to 
which they asserted their equal claim of sul^ects 
and allies. Their humble prayers were r^ected 
with insolence and dcriaon ; tbJ as dieir pa- 
tience was now exhausted, the townsmen, the scA- 
(Uers, and the Oolhs, were soon involred in a. 
conSict of pasttonate altercation and angry re- 
proaches. 
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■ |>roaches. A blow wts inytmdently given; a cvav. 
fiwotd was hastily drawn ^ and the first blood that }^^^ 
Iras spilt in this acQdental quarrel, became the 
^nal of a long and dettructive war. In the 
midst of noiae and brutal intemperance, Lupj- 
cinus was informed, by a secret messenger, that 
joany of his soldiers were slain, and despoiled of 
their anDS-j and as he was already inflamed by 
wine, and oppressed by sleep, he issued a rash . ^ 
command, that their death should be revenged 
by the massacre of the guards of Fritigem and 
Alavivus. The clamorous shouts And dying' 
^groans apprised Fritigem of his extreme danger : 
and, as he possessed the calm and intrepid spirit 
.of a hero, he saw that .he was lost if he stowed a 
jnoipent of deliberation to the man who had so 
deeply injured him. " A trifling dispute^" said 
the Gothic leader, with a firm but gentle tone 
of voice, " spears to have arisen between the 
*( two nations ; but it may be productiv'e of the 
'* most dangerous consequences, unless the . tu^ 
** mult is imjnediately pacified by the assurance 
'* of our safety, and the authority of otfr pro- 
*' sence." At these words, Fritigem and hi? 
companion^ drew their swords, opened their pa^ 
sage through the unre^sting crowd, which filled 
.the palaice, the streets, and the gates of Karciii- 
nopolis, and, mounting their horses, hastily va- 
.nished from the eyes of the astonished Romans. 
The generals of the Goths were saluted by the 
.fierce and joyful acclamations of the camp : war 
was instantly resolved, and the resolution was 
C c 3 executed 
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executed without delay : tiie banners of the mtkm 
were displayed according to the custom of their 
ancestors ; and the air resounded with the harsh 
and moumfu! musac of the Barbarian trumpet*. 
The weak and guilty Lu|ncinus, who had dared 
to provoke, who had neglected to destroy, and 
who sdll presumed to de^iise, his formidable ene- 
my, marched against the Goths, at the head of 
such a military force as could be collected on diis 
sudden emergency. The Barbarians ei^>ected his 
approach about lune miles from Bftardanopolis ; 
and on this occa^on the talents of the general 
were found to be of more prevailing efficacy Aaa 
the weapons and discipline of the troops. The 
A-alour of the Goths was so ^ly directed br the 
genius of Fritigem, that they broke, fcy a close 
and vigorous attack, the rataks of the Roman 
legions. Lupidaus left his arms and standards, 
his tribunes and his bravest soldiers, on the field 
of battle ; and their useless coorage served only . 
- to protect the ignominious flight of thdr leader. 
** That successful day put an end to the digress 
" of the Barbarians, and the security of Ae Ro- 
** mans : from that day, the Goths, roiounciiig 
** ibe precarious condition of strangers and ezile^ 
*' assumed the character of dtizais and masters^ 
** claimed an absolute dcHninion over the pos- 
** sessors of land, and held, in their own right, 
** the northern provinces of the empire, which 
f* are bounded' by the Danube." Such are the 
■ . words 



(0!* de arMY nibbtii. 
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tfbrds'of tlte Gothic histonan*, who celebrates, CKAp. 
vith rude eloquence, the glory of his country- t^, ^ '.» 
men. But the dominion of the Barbarians "was 
exercised only for the purposes of rapine and de- ~ 
struction. As they bad been deprived, by the 
mimstars of the emperor, of the common benefits 
of natuf^ and the ^ intercourse of social life, 
they retaliated the injustice on the subjects of the 
empii:e j and the crimes of Lupicinus were ex- 
piated by the ruin of the peacefid husUmdmen qf 
ITirace, the confiagration of their villages, and T^y*»»- 
the massacre, ex captivity, of their innocent funt- Tbnce. 
lies. The report of the Gothi<; victory was soon 
diffused over the adjacent country ; and while it 
611ed the minds of the Romans with terror and 
-dismay, their .own hasty prudence contributed 
to increase the forces of Fritigem, and the cala- 
mities of the province. Some time before tbe 
great emigration, a numerous body of Goths, 
under the CMnmaod of Suerid and Colias, had 
been received inut the protection and service of 
Cc4 the 

6ho (in Rufin. ti. S7.), tti« large homi of the Uri, or wild 
bull ; *ucl) as hatre been more recently uted by the Swisa Caii> 
tont of Uri ini! Uadermild (Simlor de Republicfk Heivet. 1. ii. 
p. 201. tdit. Fu«elin. Tigur. 1734.).' The miliury horn U 
nnelyt though perhaps casnally, introduced iii an original nar- 
rative of ihe battle of Nancy (A. D. 1477.)- *" Attendant 
** le cumbat le dit cor fut come par trail fois, tant queic vent 
" du Bouffieur pouvoit durer : ce qui nbahit fort Monneur de i 

" Bourgoigne ; ear Jija a Marat Favoil oay." ( S?c\tli[^ Pii- 
cos Junificativec, in the 4to edition of Philippe de Comineii 
tom. iii. p. 403.). 

■ Jomandes ie Reboi GettciR, c. 26. p- 648. edit. OiM. 
ThcBB liUnuSJi /miuti (they are comparatively such) arc un- 
doubtedly transcribed from tbe 1 irger hittortei of Priscus, Abr 
laviui, or Cauiodoriuf. 
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ctiAr. the em]»re*. They were encanit>e4 imidt the 
. walls of Hadrianople : but theministenof VduK 

were anxious- to remove them beyond die-Hei- 
leepoot} at a distance from the dangatHK tempt- 
ation which might so easily be communicated by 
the neighbourhood, and the success, aE tfadif 
countrymen. The respectful sabmisskm ^ritb 
which they yielded to the ordo* of tbor mardi, 
might be considered as a proof of ibtk fidelity ; 
and their moderate request (^ a sufficiatt allow- 
ance of provisioos, . and of a delay of <mly two 
days, was expressed in the most dutiful terms. 
But Ae first magistrate of Hadrianople, incensed' 
by some disorders which had been committed ac 
his country-house, reused tlus indulgoice } and 
arming against them the inhatutants and manu. 
bcturers of a populous city, he urged, with hot. 
tile threats, their instant depasture. The Bar- 
barians stood olott and amazed, till they wex* 
C!xa^>arated by the insulting clamours, andmiscile 
weapons, of the pc^Hilace : but when patience or 
contempt was fatigued, they crushed the undi^ 
ciplined multitude, inflicted many a shameful 
vound on the backs of their flying enemies, and 
despoiled them of the splendid armour t> wluch 
they were unwonhy to bear. The resemblance 
pf thdr sufferings and thdr actions soon united 
to the nation of the 




■f An intpntil mannfactiiic of Aieldi, ftc. wn ouUidied 
al Hadrianople ; and tV populace were faeaiJet! by tbr fmlri^ 
(ower, or ww^meii (Vale*, wi Ammiaii. xxxi. &). 
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^finflotfaB; the ttnops of Colias and Suerid ob- chaf. 

k XXVL 

Bected.tkeapproachof the great Frhigern, ranged ■ 

4lienudTecuiiderhi&st2Ddard, and signalized their 
ardour in the sege of Hadiianople. Bat the. 
Tesistance of the garrieoa iafdrmed the Barbarian^ 
that, in the attack of regular fortifications, the 
ttfidrts of uhdcilful courage are seldom effectu^ 
Their general acknowledged his error, raised the 
«i^e, declared that " he was at peace with 
*' sione 'walls*," and revenged his disappoint- 
>iaent on the adjacent country. He accepted^ 
frith -pleasure, the useful rsinforcement of hardy 
-workmen, who laboured in the goU mines df 
Thrace t, fcr the emolument, and under the '■ 

4ash, of an -unfeeling master,} : and these nev 
associates conducted the Barbarians, through the 
'secret paths, to the most sequestered places, which 
-had been chosen to secure the inhabitants, the 
cattle, and the magazines' of o>rn. . With the' 
asaarance of such guides, nothing -could remain 
impervious, or inaccessible : resistance was &tal ; 
'^ight was tmpra^tic^Ue } and tihe patient sub- 
mission 

• Pacem sibi ease cum parjetibua memorans. Amm. Mxi. 7. 

f TlieK tnine« were in Uie country of the Bean, in the ridge 
of TnouLitHJni, the Rhod^pe, that runs between Philippi lad 
Philippopolis ! two Macedonian cities, which derived their 
lunne and uri^rin from the father of AIcKander. From the ' 

. vines of Thrace he annually received the value, not the «reigbt, 
pf a thousand talents ( 200,000 1. ] t * revenue which paid the 
phalanx, and corrupted the orators of Gi«ce. See Diodor. 
Siculus, toni. ii. L xvt. p. SH, edit. Weueling, Codefray'i 
Commentary on the Theodosian Code, torn. lii. p. +96. CeU 
larius, Geo^ph. Antiq. torn. i. p. 676. S57- D'Amille, 
Geognphie Ancienne, torn. i. p, S36. 

^ As those unhappy workmen often no away, Vfdens had 
enacted severe laws to drag them from their hidiogiplace*. 
god. Thcodosiaa. 1, x. tit. zix. leg. 5. 7. T I ^ 
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bom the Bartmian conqueror. In the conrae of 
these depredations, a great nonibar of the diil- 
dren of the Goths, who bad been sold into cap> 
tivityf were restored to the embraces of their 
afflicted parents ; but these tender intonrievB, 
miacb nugbt hare revived and cherished in their 
TT tifiijg some sentiments of hDmanitv, tended ooiy' 
to laimHiale their native fierceness by the desire 
of revenge. They likened, with eager attaition, 
*■ 4o the complaints of their captive children, who 
had suffered the most cruel indignities fixKn the 
lustful or angry passions of ihdr masters ; and the 
came cruelties, the same indtgmties, were severely 
retaliated on the sons and d^uighters of the Ro- 
mans ". 
Ofmdeu Tile imprudence of Valens and his ministers had 
(hie WM-, introduced into the heart of the empire a nation 
A.S.ST7. ^f enemies; but the Vi^goths might even yet 
have been rectmciled, by the manly confesaon of 
past errors, utd the sincere performance of for- 
mer engagements. These healing and temperate 
measures seemed to concur with the timorous 
dispodtioQ of the sovera'gTt of the East : but, cot 
this occaabn alone, Valens was tnave } and his 
unseasonable bravery was fatal to himself and to 
his subjects. He declared his intention of march- 
ing from Antioch to Constantinople, to subdue 
this dangerous rebellioa^ and, as he was not 
igmn^nt 

* See Ammianiii, xxsL 5) 6. llietiistorianc^tlieGotliic 
war loaes time and space, by an umeixnuble lecipitiiladon of 
the ancicst irniKidt of the Bbbariaos. 
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Ignorant of the difficulties of the enterprise, he chap. 
folidted' the assistance of his aq>heff, the emperor • , -' 
Gradan, who commaJQded all the forces of the 
West. TTie veteran troops were hastily recalled 
from the defence of Armenia : that important 
frontier was abandoned to the discr^ion of Sapor; 
and the immediate conduct of the Gothic war 
was intnistedj during the absence' of Vatens, to 
his lieutenants Trajan and Profiiturus, two gene- 
rals who indulged themsebes in a very false and ^ 
favourable opinion of their own abilities.' On 
their arrival in Thrace, they' were joined by Hi- - 
ehomer, count of the domestics ; and the auxili- 
aries of the West, that marched under hJs ban-' 
per, were composed of the Gallic legions, reduced 
indeed by a spirit of desertion to the vain appsir- 
ances of strength and numbers. In a council of 
war, which was influenced by pride, nuiher than 
by reason, it was resolved to seek, and to en- 
counter, the Barbarians ; who lay encamped in' 
the spacious and fertile meadows, near the most 
southern of the six ntouths of the Danube *, 
Their camp was surrounded by the usual forti- 
^cation of waggons f ; and the Barbarians, secure 
withm 

■ The Itinerary of AntoninTU (p. 226, 227. edit. W««elirg) 
marki tbe situation of thi* place about uxty miles north of 
Tomis Ond'B exile ; and the name of SaMeu (the wilkmt.) 
expresM* the nature of the «oil. 

j- Tliia circle of waggons, the Cartago, wn the usual fortU 
ficatictn of the Barbariano [ Vegetiue de Re Mtlitari, 1. iii, c. 10. 
Valesiui ad Ammian. suti. ?.}■ The practice and tbe name 
were prcflerved by their descendants, ae late ai the fifteenth 
century. The Ckarrty, wliich (urrounded the Oil^ is a wuid 
£»niliar to the readers of froisstrd, or Coatnei. 
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CHAP, irltfam the vist drcle of die iodosure, esjo^ ^K 
- , . ■ fruits of tbeir Tak>ar, and the spoils of the foo- 
vtDce. in the midst of riotous intenpcn^ce, Ait 
watcbfal Frittgem (^Merred the motions, and 
peoetrated the des^ns, of the Romans. He 
perceived, that the numbers of the esieray were 
awtinually increaang ; and, as he undetstood 
their attention of attacking his rev, as bochi as 
the scarcity of forage should oblige him to remove 
bis camp ; he recalled to their standard bis pre- 
jdatory detachments, which covered - the adjacent 
country. -As soon as they descried the flaming 
-beaccms *, they obeyed, vith incredible q»eed, 
•the signal of dieir leader ; the camp w^s filled 
iritfa the martial crowd of Barbaric ; thdr im- 
.pattcBt damoArs donanded the banle, and their 
tumultuous zeai was approved and animated ty 
tbe qyirit of their chie^ The evening was ai- 
-ready &r advanced } and the two armies prepared 
themselves for the approaching cwnbat, which 
was deferred only till the dawn of day. While 
.the trumpets sounded to arns^ the undaunted^ 
-cour^ of the Goths was ccHifirmed by the 
mutual obligation of a solemn oath ; and as they 
' advanced to meet the enemy, the rude songs, 
which celebrated the glory of thdr forefathers, 
were mingled with their fierce and dissonant out- 
cries } and (^qiosed to the artificial harmony of 

the 

* Sutiiu nt icceiui nuJleolL I ha*e uaed tbe literal tentc 
of teal tcrchet or beacon* : but I almost suspect, that it is 
unly one of thoM tur^d mctaphon, those falK onHunentirtbu 
{leipetuallj:' ditfigu're the style oi Ammiaiius. 
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the Roman ^out. Some tnilitary ^dll was dis> 
played by Fridgem to gain the advantage of a , 
commanding eminence;. but the bloody conflict, 
ivhich began and ended «ith the light, was main- 
tained, on either side, by the personal and ob> 
etinate efforts of strength, valour, and agility* 
Tlie legions of Armenia supported their fame in 
arms ; but they were oppressed by the trresisdUe 
\reight of the hostile multitude : the leit wing of 
the Romans wae thrown into disorder, and the 
field was strewed with their mangled carcasses. 
lliis partial defeat was balanced, however, by 
.partial success ; and when the two armies, at a 
late hour c^ the evening, retreated to their re- 
Bpective camps, neither of them could claim the 
lionouTS, or the effects, of a decisive victory. 
The real loss was more Severely felt by the Ro- 
mans, in proportion to the smallness of thdr 
numbers; but the Goths were so deeply con*- 
founded and dismayed by this vigorous, and per- 
iixpi unexpected, resistance, that they remained 
e^en &ys within the circle of thor foriiiicadonak 
Such funeral rites, as the circumstances of time 
and- place would admit, were piously discharged 
io some officers of distingubhed rank ; but the 
indiscriminate vulgar was left unburied on the 
plain. Thar flesh was greedily devoured by the 
birds of prey, who, in that age, enjoyed very 
frequent and delicious feasts ^ and several years 
afterwards the white and naked bones, which 
covered the wide extent of the fields, presented 
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to the eyes of Anunianiu, a dreadful i 
of the battle of Salices *. 

The progress ci the Goths had beeit checked 
by the doubtful event of that bloody day ; and 
the imperial, generals, whose anny would have 
been consumed by the repetition of such a con- 
test, embraced the more rational plan, of destroy- 
ing the Barbarians, by the wants and pressure 
of their own multitudes. They prepared to coa- 
fine the Visigoths in the narrow angle of land 
between the Danube, the desert of Scythia, and 
the mountains of Hasmus, till their strength and 
spirit should be insen^ly wasted by the inevi- 
table operation of &mine. The design was pro- 
secuted with some conduct and success ; the 
Barbarians had almost exhausted that own -ma- 
gazines, and the harvests of the country ; and the 
diligence (^ Satuminus, the master-general of die 
cavalry, was employed to improve the strength, 
and to contract the extent, of the Roman for- 
tifications. His li^urs were interrupted by the 
ahrming tntelUgence, that new swarms of Btr- 
barians had passed the unguarded Danube, other 
to fiuppcnt the cause, or to imitate the example, 
of Fritigem. The just apprehension, that he 
himself might be surrcAmded, and overwhdmed, 
by the arms of hostile and unknown natiMB, 
cwnpdled 

* Indicant nunc naqoe lilbenin cNtibin campL AnoHS. 
xzxi. 7. The bistomu migtn have viewed tbete pbns, cidier 
u a tuMicr, <jr as a trdveOer. But hli modeiry hat suppiened 
the wloentures of tit own life subsequent to the Ptman wan 
of Cur.stantii^s and Julian. We are ignorant of the time wbea 
Ite quitted tiw lemce and retired to Rome, vhcre he appeari 
to bate cxmpoiGd hi* Hirtor7 of bit own Timest 
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compelM Satuminus to relinquish the siege of chap. 
the Gothic camp : and the indignant Visigoths, ■ „ ^ ' 
breaking from their confinement, satiated their 
hunger and revenge, by the repeated devastation 
of the fruitful country, vrhich extends above three 
himdred n^es from the banks of the Danube to 
the straits of the Helle$pont*. The sagadou* 
Fjitigem had successfully ^ipealed to the pas- 
sions, as well as to the interest, of his Barbarian 
allies ; and the love of rapine, and the hatred of 
Rome, seconded, or even prevented, the elo- 
quence of his ambassadors. He cemented a strict 
and useful alliance with the great body of his 
countrymen, who obeyed Alatheus ahd Saphrax 
as the guardians of their in^t king : the long 
animoshy of rival tribes was suspended by the 
sense of their common interest ; the independent 

. -part of the nation was associated under one stand- 
ard ; and the chiefs of the Ostrogoths appear to 
have yielded to ^e siiperior genius of the general 
of the Visigoths. He obtained the formidable 
aid of the Taiialse, whose military renown 'was 

. disgraced and polluted by the public infamy of 
their domestic manners. Every youth, on his 
entrance into the world, was united by the ties 
of honourable friendship, and brutal love, to some 
-warrior of the tribe ; nor could he hope to be 
released from this unnatural cotmection, till he 
had approved his manhood, by slaying, in single 

* combat, a huge bear, or a wild boar of the fo- 
rest.- 

* AnnnisDiit, xxxl. 8. 
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rest *. But the moet powerful utnUaiies of A« 
Gotbs were drawn from the camp of thoK ene- 
mies who bad expelled them from their aaiife 
aeats. The kxwe subordioatioii, acd exteaare 
possessioiis, of the Hvns and the Alani, ddsjed 
the conquests, and distracted the goundb, of 
that victorious people. Several of tbehordswere 
allured by the liberal promises of Ftit^eni ; -vad 
the rapul cavalry of Scythia, added wdght and 
energy to the steady and strouious efibrts of the 
Gothic infantry. The Sannadans, who couk) 
never forgive the successor of Valentinian, enjoy- 
ed and increased the gmeral confiuaan; and a 
seaaoaable irruption of the Alg n ai yi i, into the 
provinces of Gaul, engaged the attention, and 
diverted die forces, of the emperor of the West f. 
One of the most dangerous inctmveoieims of 
the introduction of the Barbarians into the army 
and the palace, was senably felt in thdr cor- 
re^iondence with thdr hostile countrymen; to 
whom they imprudendy, or maliciously, revealed 
the weakness of the Roman en^iire. 4l soldio', 
of the Ufe-guards of Gralian, was of the natioD 

of 

* Hanc Taiblonnn gentm nirpeni, ct obtccme Tits lagi- 
fni ka acctpimtu mfraim ; ut apud cos nefandi coDcubitfls fc- 
ien roputenoir marM paberci, vtatlt nridkttein in eonun 
pollutii uvbue coDsuir.pturi. Poiro, si qui jam adultoi aprum 
excepent toliia, wl intrTcrmt urwm iminanem, ooUnvioiie fibc* 
ntur incead. Anuniaa. xxsi 9. Aaxng the jGncka like^ 
wiae, more eapeciaOy among the Crnana, the bo1<- baudi of 
friendship wen cosfirmed, and sullied, by unitatunl Iotc. 

f Amniian. Xixi- 8, 9. Jeroni (torn, i, p. 86.) enuBie- 
rates the natjom, and tnarlu a ca'amitoiu period ta twraty 
yeai^ Th!i epwtle to Heliodorua wM coinpo«ed in the yW 
307 (Tillemont, hUm. Ect^s. ton- xa. p. 64&). 
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*f the Akmanni, and of the tribe of di^ Lea- *^vy/* 
tieoses, who dwelt beyo&d the lake of Constance. '— / ■■* 
Some domestic businesG obliged him to request a 
leave of abBmce. In a short visit to his family 
and friends, he was exposed to their curious in^ 
quiries ; and the vanity of the loquacious soldier 
tempted him to display his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the secrets of ths state, and the designs 
of his master. The intelligence, that Gratia^ 
was preparing to lead the military force of Gaul* 
and of the West, to the assistance of his uncle 
Val«is, pointed out to the restless spirit of th$ 
Alonanni, the moment, and the mode, of a suc> 
ccssful invaaon. Tlie enterfmse of some light 
detachments, who, in the oKsith of February} 
passed the Rhine upon the ice, was the prelad«. 
of a more important war. The boldest hop^ of 
rapine, perhaps <tf conquest, outwei^ed the ccay. 
sideration of timid prudence, or national ^tht 
Every forest, and every village, poured forth 
a band of hardy adventurers } and th,e great 
army of the Alemanni, which, on their approach^ 
was estimated at forty thousand men by the fears 
of the people^ was afterwards nugnitied to the 
number of seventy thousand, by the vain ana 
credulous flattery of the imperial court. The 
legions, which had been 'ordered to march int» 
Pannonia, were immediately recalled', or detained; 
for the defence of Oaiil j the military command 
was divided between Nanienus and Mellobaudes ; 
and the youthful emperor, though he respected 
the long experience and sober wisdoin of the for- 
VoL. IV. " ' D d . <nef.< 
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CHAP, ma^ was much more inclined to adnure, Uid 19 
1 I ^^ . follow, the martial ardour of his colleague ; who 
was allowed to unite the incompatible chanurtera 
of count of the domestics, and of king of the 
Franks. His rival Priarius, king of the Ale* 
manni, was guided, (m* rather impelled, by tlw 
same headstrong valour ; and as their troops wete 
animated by the spirit of their leaders, they met, 
they saw, they encomttered, each other, near the 
town of Argentaria, or Colmar *, in the plaint, 
of Alsace- The glory of the day was justly 
ascribed to the missite weapons, and well-prac- 
tised evolutions, of the Rcmian soldiers : the Ale- 
manni, who long maintained their ground, were 
slaughtered with nnrelentiag fury : five thousand 
only of the Barbarians escaped to the woods and 
mountains ; and the glraious death of their king 
on the field of battle, saved him from the re- 
proaches of the peof^e, who are always dl^xtsed 
to accuse the justice, or pc^y, of an imsuccbE*- 
fill war. After this signal victory, which secured 
the peace of Gaul, and asserted the honour of the 
Roman arms, the emperor Gratian appeared t« 
proceed without delay on his Eastern expedition } 
but as he apprtached the confines of the Ale- 
manni, he suddenly inclined to the left, surprised 
them by his unexpected passage of the Rhioey and 
boldly advanced into the heart of Amr ea>an(ry. 
The 

■ The field of battle, Ar^nitaria or ^rgemtovarui, ii accn- 
fitcly fixed by M. d'AnviBc (Notice de I'Ancienne Gaul, 
p. 96—99. ) at twentj-three Gallic leagues, or thitty-fbnrwid 
a half RoniaD miles, to the south of Straiburg. Fran, it* 
rttinf Uv adj3«iu town of Cdfmar ha* ariac&i 
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The Barbarians opposed to his progress the ob- 
stacles of natore and of courage ; and still con- ^ 
tinued to retreat from one hill to anothef, till 
they were satisfied, by repeated trials, of the 
power and perseverance of thdr enemies. Their 
^ cnbmisaon was accepted, as a proof, not indeed 
of thdr sincere repentance, but of their actual 
distress ; and a select number of their brave and 
robust yoQth was'estact^d from the faithless na-' 
tion, aS the most substantial pledge of their future 
moderation. The subjects of the empire, who. 
had so' ofteii experienced that the Aiemamii 
could neither be subdued by arms, nor rfestraiued 
by treaties, might not promise themselves any 
%(^d or lasting tranquillity : but they discovered, 
in the virtues of their young" sovereign, the proi 
^>ect of a long and auspicious reign. When the 
legiotis climbed the mountains, and scaled the 
fortifications, of the Barbarians, the .valour of 
Gradan was distinguished in the foremost ranks} 
and the gilt and variegated armour of his guards 
was pierced and shattered by the blows, which 
they had received in their cqnstimt attachment 
to the person of their sovereign. At the age of 
nineteen, the son of Valendnian seemed to pos^ 
sess the talents of peace and war j and his per- 
scHial success against the Alemanni was interpreted 
as a sure pr-esage.of his Gothic triumphs •. 

D d S "^Vhile 

.* The full and impartial narrative of Ainiitianiis(xicxi. 10.) 
Inay derive toirie additional light from the epitome of Victor,' 
the chroitick of Jen>m,-and t!ie History of Orosiai (L *ii.' 
■fc: SSi pi 55^ edit; HaTca-amp); 
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While Oratian deserved and ei^oyed Ae ajp- ' 
I^use of his subjects, the emperor Valens, who. 
It length, had removed his court and army from 
Antioch, #as received by the people of Cotistan* 
tinopte as thi autbtn* of the public calamity. 
Before he had reposed himself ten days in the 
capntal, he was urged, by the licCTbous cbmours 
of the Hippodrome, to march against the Bar- 
barians, whom he bad invited into his dorainicHis: 
and the citizens, who are always brive at a 
distance from any real danger, declared, vitb 
confidence, that, if they were suppBed with artns, 
they alone would undertake to delivo- the pro- 
vince horn the ravages of an Insulting foe*. 
The vain reproaches of an ignorant ibttldtudif 
liastened the downial of the Roman empire ; they 
provoked the desperate rashness of Valens i who 
did not findf either in his reputaticm, or m his 
mind, any motives to support with fimUiess the 
public OMitempt. He was sf>oii parsuaded, by 
the successful achievements <^ bis lieutmants, to 
despise the power of the Goths, who, by the 
diligetice of Fritigeni, were now collected in the 
neighbourhood of Hadrianople. The march c^ 
the Tai&ls bad been intercepted by the valianf 
Frigerid; the king of those licentious Barba- 
rians was slain in battle } and the suppliant ap' 
tives were somt into distant exile to cultivate the 
lands of Italy, which were asagnod for their set- 
tlement, in the Tacaat t^ritoiies of Modena aind 
I^rma. 

* Muratm paudvinitM Sict, wditionF jK^kohriiuu teiwin 
pulitu. Anmuin. xx\i. 1 1 . Socrates (I. it, c. S9. } ntpfJie* 
the dat» and mkdc circuiniuncBk- 
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iPiunB *. The expidta of Se^gtan f, vAo vai 
Xeceqtly engaged in tiie service of Vzkns, a^d i 
promoted to the rank of master-general of the 
in&ntry» were still more honourable to himself^ 
and lueful to the republic. He oboined the per* 
tsiasion of selecting three hummed soldiers from 
each of the legions; and this separate detach* 
.ment soon acquired the spirit of discipline, and 
the exercise of .arms, which were almost forgot- 
ten under the reign of Valens. By the vigour 
and conduct of Sebastian, a large body of the 
Goths was surprised in thesr camp : and the 
immense spoil, whicli was recovered from their 
himds, filled the city of Hadrianople, and th^ ad* 
jaceat plain. The splendid narratives, which the 
gaieral transmitted of his own exploits, alarmed 
the imperial court by the appearance of superior 
merit ; and though he cautiously insisCed on the 
diificidties of the Gothic war, his valour was 
praised, hi^ advice was rejecteti } and 'Valens, 
who listened with pride and pleasure to the ilat- 
lenng suggestions of the euiiuchs of the palace, 
was imp^ient to seize the glory of an easy and 
D d 3 assured 

* Vivosqiie omnea circa Mutinam, Reeiummie, et P>niiaiii| 
Italics oppida, ruro cultunM eztrnninavit. Ammianut isxi. 
9- ThoM citie* and 4utnct(, aboet ten Trart titer the (lolonj 
of the Tdjfjlx, appear in a very detoUte uste. See Murii- 
toHf DtsKrtazioai, sopni le Antictiitk Italian^ torn. i. Diaser- 
tat. isi. p. S51. 

't Amnian. xKxi. 11. Zoaimus, L iv. p. 228— 230. The 
latter expatiate* on t!ie desultory exploits of Sebaitian, and 
diipaKhei, in a few line*, the important bsule of Hadrianople, 
Accordbg to the ecclriiastical critici, wbo hate Sebascinn, the 
pratK of ZosimuB is disgrace (Tillemont, HUt. dct Empe.. 
reurt, torn. v. p. 12I.J. His prejudice and ignorance un- 
doubtedly render him 2 very qucttiouable judge of merit. 
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assured conquest. His army was stra 
by .a numerous reinforc«nent of veterans; and 
bis march from Co&stantino[de. to Hadrianoj^e 
iras conducted with so much nutitary skill> that 
he prevented the activity of the Barbarians, vbo. 
dedgned to occupy the intermediate defiles, and 
to intercept dther the troops th«nselves, or thdr 
convoys of provifiions. The camp of Valeds, 
which he pitched under the walls of Hadrianople, 
yns fortified, according to the practice of the Ro- 
inans, with a ditch and rampart ; and a most 
important council was summoned, to decide the 
hte of the emperor and of the empire. The 
party of ce^son and of delay was strenuously: 
maintained by Victor, who had corrected, by the 
lessons of experience, the native fierceness of th^ 
Sarmatian character; while Sebasdan, widi the 
flexible and obsequious eloquence of a courtier, 
represented every precaution, and every measure, 
that implied a doubt of immediate victory, as un< 
worthy of the courage and majesty of their iiw 
yincible monarch. The ruin of Valens was pre- 
cipitated by the deceitiiU arts of Fritigeni, and 
the prudent admonitions of the emperor of the 
West. The advantages pf negodating in the 
midst of war, were perfectly understood by the 
general of the Barbarians ; and a Christian eccle- 
siastic was dispatched, as the holy minister of 
peace,' to penetrate, and to perplex, the coundfe 
of the enemy. , Tlie misfortunes, as well as the 
provocations, of the Gothic nation, were fordbly 
Snd truly described by their ambassador ; wh6 
protested. 
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pmtesnd, mtbename.of Fritigern, that he vas chat. 
ttill'disposed to lay down tus arms, or to employ ^— ^ *,„i 
th&m only in the defence <«F the empire ; if he 
could secure, for his wandering countrymen, a 
tranquil settlement on the waste lands of Thrace* 
and a sufGcient allowance of Com and cattle. 
But he added, Jn a whisper of confidential friend, 
shipk that tbeexasperated Barbarians were arerse 
to these reasonable conditions ; and, that Fiid- 
em was doubtful 'Whether he could accomplidi 
the conclusion of the treaty, unless he found him- 
self supported by the presence, and terrors, of an 
imperial army. About the same time. Count - 
Richomer returned from the West, to announce 
the defeat and submis^on of the - Alemanni ; to 
inform Valeos, that his nephew advanced by 
lapid marches at the head of the veteran and 
victorious lemons of Caul ; and to request, in 
the name of Gratian and of the republic, that 
every dangerous and decisive measure might be 
suspended, till the junction of the two emperora 
shpuld ensure the success of the Gothic war. But 
the feeble sovereign of the East was actuated only 
by the fatal illusions of pride and jealousy. He 
disdained the importunate advice ; he rejected 
the humiliating aid ; he secretly compared the 
ignominious, or at least the inglorious, period of 
his own reign, with the fame of a beirdless youth : 
and Valens ru^ed into the field, to erect his ima- 
ginary trophy^ before the diligence of his col- 
league could usurp any share of the triumphs of 
the day. 

Dd4 On ' 
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^^yl' On the nifttfi of August, a day vhich ku 4«t 
«— .. —^ served to be marked among the most inau^Hdoiu 
^^^ of the Roman Calendar •, the emperor Valens, 
?■«• leaving, under a strong guard, his tmggage uid 

Aag.'9ih. military treasure, marched from Hadrianopte U> 
attack the Goths, who were mcamped about 
twelve miles from the dty t* By some mistake 
of the orders, or some ignorance of the ground, 
the right wng, or column of cavalry, arrived in 
nght of the enemy, whilst the left was stil) at a. 
consideraUe distance ; the soldiers were com- 
pelled, in the sultry heat of summer, to preci* 
pitate their pace; and the Une of battle wa^ 
. formed with tedious confudon, and itregular 
delay. The Gothic cavalry had been detached 
to forage in the adjacent country ; and Friti> 
^eni fidll continued to practise his ctistomary arts. 
He dispatched messengers of peace, made pro- 
. posaU, required hostages, and wasted the hours, 
till the Romans, esposed without shelter to the 
burning rays of the sun, were exhausted by thirtt, 
faung^, and intolerable fatigue. The emperor 
'was persuaded to send an ambassador to the Go- 
thic camp ; the zeal of Richomer, who idooe had 
courage to accept the dangerous commisdon. 



* Ammiaitui (xxi!. 12, 13.) >Unon alone 4eacnbct tlie 
. eovncils and actions which were tenniaatnl by the fetal bat- 
tle of Hadrianoplr. Wc mi^t ceniure the Ttcei of hi* *tyfe^ 
the disorder and perplexity of his ointative : but we most now 
take leave of this impaitial hiGtorian ; and icproach is silenced 
hy our regret for such an iircparabk loti. 

t The difference of the fight miles of Ammiantu. and the 
twelve of Idatiuj, can only embarraM those ethics (Valcsiua 
adk>c.),who EUppaie a great umy to be a matbematical poiiit| 
vitbout ipace or dimensioin. . -■ 
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#83 ai^Uuded ! and the count oi the donMsdet, chap. 
adoni«l vrith the sploidid ensigtu <^ his dignity, ^^^^^ , • 
bad povceeded some way in die space between the 
two armies, when he was suddenly "recalled by 
the alarm of battle. The hasty and imprudent 
attack was made by Bacurius the Iberian, wh<> 
HCommanded a body of archers and ttu-getteers } 
And as they adVEinced with ra^noss, they retrett- 
ed wkh Ibes and disgrace. In the same Riometit« ■ 
the fiylng squadrons of Alathew and S^luax, 
whose :return was anxiously expected by the ge- 
ner^ of the Goths, descended like a whirlwind 
irom the hills, swept across the plain, and added 
' new terrcs's to the tumultuous, but ureeistible, 
charge of the Baibarisn host. "Hie event of the 
battle of Hadrianople, so fatal to Valens and to 
the empire, may be described in a few words: 
the Roman cavalry fied ; the infaqtry was aban- 71^ dd«at 
donedj surrounded, and cut ia pieces. The ^^"*' 
most«kitful eroludons, the firmest courage* are 
scarcely sufficient to extricate a body of foot, 
encompassed, on in open plain, by superior' 
numbers of horse: but the troops of Valens, 
oppressed by the w«ght of the enemy and their 
own fears, were crowded into a narrow space, 
where it was impo88S>le for them to extend th«r 
ranks, or even to use, with effect, their swords 
and javelins. In the midst of tunlult, of slaugh- 
ter, and of dismay, the emperor, deserted- by his 
guards, and wounded, as it was supposed, with 
an arrow, sought protection among the Lancearii 
smd the liflattiarii, who still maintained their 
/-' ground 
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ground with some a[^>earance of order and firnb- 
I ness. His ^thful generals, Trajan and Victor, 
who perc^ved his danger, loudly ezdaimed, that 
all was lost, unless the person of the emperor 
could be sared. Some troops, animated by their 
exhortation, advanced to bis relief:- they found 
only a bloody spotj covered jvith a heap of broken 
arms and mwgled bodies, without bdng able 
to discover their imfortunate prince, either among 
the living, pr the dead. Their search could not 
indeed be succescful, if there is any truth in the 
circumstances with which some histotuns have 
related the death of the emperor. By the care 
of his attendants, Valens was removed from the 
field of battle to a neighbouring cottage, where 
they attempted to dress his wound, and to pro- 
vide for his future safety. But this humble retreat 
was instandy surrounded by the enemy : they 
tried to force the door ; they were provoked by 
a discba^e of arrows from 'the roof, till at 
length, impatient of delay, they set fire to a pile 
of dry faggots, and consumed the pottage with 
the Rotnan empoor and his train. Valens pe- 
rished in the flames } and a youth, ^o dropt from 
the window, alone escaped, ho attest the melan- 
choly tale, and to inform the Goths of the in- 
estimable prize which they had lost by their own 
rashness. A great number of brave and distin- 
guished officers perished in the battle of Hatbi- 
anpple, which equalled, m die actual loiss, anc^ 
hi surpassed, in the fatal consequences, the mis- 
fortune which Rome had formerly sustained in th? 
field« 
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fields of Cmiue *. Two master^generals of the chap. 
cavalry and infantry, two great officers- of the -. , , t 
Italace, . and tbirtyrfive tribunes^ were found 
amoi^ the slain j' and the death of Sebastiaa 
' might satisfy the world, ^bat be was the victim, 
as well as the author, of the pubhc calamity. 
.Above two-thirds of the Roman army were de- 
stroyed : and the darkness of the night was es- 
teemed a very farourabte circumstance; as it 
served to conceal the £ight of the multitude, and 
to protect the more orderly retreat of Victor and 
Richomer, who alone, amid» the general, con-* 
Btemation, maintained the advantage of calm 
courage, and regular discipline \. 

While the impressions of grief and terror were PaMni*' 
sdll recent in the minds of men, the most cele- vaino^i 
brated rhetorician of the age composed the funeral *^ "■'* 
oradon of a vanquished army and of an un- 
popular prince, whose throne was already occu- 
jMed by a -strahger. " There are not wanting," 
says the candid LSianius, ** those who arraign 
« the 

* Nee uUS, annalibus, pnn?r Canntntcm pugnatn ita ad 
jntcmecioMm m ieghur g^«U. Ammian. xxxl. 13. Accord- 
ing u the giSTc Pnlfbius, no more tlian 370 bor^r, and 3000 
Foot, escaped from the field oFCaniuE : 10,000 were made pii. 
ponen \ and the number of the ihin amounted to 56S0 hone, 
-and 7-0,000 foot (Pulyb. 1. jii. [T. 371. edit. Cacuabon.inSro. 
Li»y (ixii. 49.) '» sumewLat bw bloody j he slaugliterB onljr 
erOO horie, and 40,000 foot. The Roman ariny was gup- 
posed to coiuiU of 87)200 efiectire men (xxp. 36.). 

■ • f We faa»e gained lome &int light from Jeron (t. i. p. 28. 
and ill Chron. p. 188.), Victor (in Epitome), Oroaiua {1. viL 
c. 33. p. 554.) : Jortiandm [c. 27.). Zosimus (L iv. p. 230.), 
Socratw (1. iv.. c. 38.), Sozomen (1. »i. c 40.), Idatiui (in 
phron.}. But their united evidence, if weighed azaiiit^ Aoir 
tniaoui alone:, ii light and uniubstantial- f 
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CHAA *« the prodEtttf'of the eo^>e^or, or who u 
■^^ ** tKe pubdc midbniuK to. tlie want of ooungc 

** and discipline in the traoph For mj own paiQ 
** I reverence the monory o£ tbdr fonoer ex- 
*' ploits : I KTereBce the glorious death, vrioA 
^ they bravdy Teceaved, standing, and fightlag 
-** in ihm nnks : I rererence the field of battle, 
'** Gtained widi titir blood, and the Uood of the 
^ Barbarians. Those honotwable marks hare 
** been already washed away by the rains ; but 
** the lofty monuments of their bones, the bones 
** ci genends, of centurions, and of v^lbnt war- 
** riors, claim a loiter period of duratioo. The 
*' king himself fought and fell in the foremost 
t* ranks of the battle. His attendants presented 
M him with the fleetest hordes of the imperial 
*( stable, that would soon have carried hitn he>- 
-" yond the pursuit of tie enemy. They vainly 
** pressed him to reserve his important life for' the 
•* future servicetrf the repuUic. He still decla>- 
" red that he was unworthy to survive so many 
.** of the bravest and most faithful of his subjects ; 
** and the m<march was nobly buried under a 
** mountain of the slain. Let none, tbaeSot^ 
** presume to ascribe the victory of the Barba' 
*' rians to the fear, the weakness, or the intpru- 
** dence, of the Roman troops. The chiefe and 
** the soldiers were animated by the virtue i^ 
** thur ancestors, whom they equalled in dib- 
** cipline, and the arts of war. Their generous 
" emulation Was supported by the love of glory, 
*' which pronq>ted' them to contend at the same 
» " time 
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'*^mt niA beat ind dtirst, ynfii iire uid th« cha«. 
'* «word ; and cheofully to embrace ^ihanoor-' 



' aUe death, sa their Tetitge ^[atostiligilt ami iat 
** £udy. Tbeiadigoationof thegodrhasbeenthe 
''* only caose of the success of our Miemies." ■ The 
truth of history may disckim some parts of thi» 
pan^;yric, which cannot strictly be reconciled with 
the character of Valens, or the drcumstancesof 
the battle : but the fairest commendation is due ta 
the doquence, and still more to the goiero^iy of 
the safest of Antiodi *. 

. Th€ pride of the Ooths was dated by Ais me* The cedw 
moraUe victory j but thdr avarice was disapu J^^ 
potntet^ by the mcrtifyii^ discovery, that tfaa f'*- 
richest pan of the imperial spoil bad been withia 
the walls of Hadriaaople. Hiey hastened to pas* 
eess' riie reward of tfaeir valour ; but they were 
itacountered by the remains of a vanquished army, 
with an intra|Hd rraolution, «4irch was the effect 
. tS their desptdr, and the only hope of dieir safety^ 
The widls of the dty, and the ramiKUtG of tha 
Adjacent camp, were Hned with military engines^ 
that threw soones) of an eiiormous weight 4 and 
tatonished the ignorant Barbarians by the ncose, 
and velocity, stall m&re than by the real effectB^ ' 
C)f the discharge. The soidiers, the citi2ens, the 
fnrovincials, the doioestics of the palace, were 
Wiited in the danger, and in the defence: the 
furious asEautt of the Goths was repulsed ; the^ 
secret airts of treachery and treason were diteov«-- 

ed} 

* Libflnins it nlciKeBd. Julian. Kecc, q. Jt. in Fabncius, 
Sibbet. Cntc. torn. w. p. 146—148. 
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CBAi*. ed; aod, after an tfbs&nate ctnfiict of many bontQ 
tn . , « • tbey retucd to their tents; connaced, by expe-t 
Doice, that it VDuld be hi more adriseable to 
observe the tre^, which tlidr sagacious leader 
- I^ tacitly st^nilated with the fortifications ai 
great and populous dties. AiW the hasty and 
impolitic mafsacre of three hundred deserter s , aa 
let of justice extremely useful to the discipline of 
the Roman armies, the -Girths md^nandy rused 
the siege of Hadrianople. The sceneof war xaA 
tumult was instantly converted into a alent soE* 
tilde : the multitude suddody disappeared ; the 
ttcred paths of the wood and mountains were 
narked with the footsteps of the tremblii^ ^og** 
tires, who .soi^it a refuge in the distant cities 
of lUyricom and Macedonia ^ ' and the fiutUbl 
officers of the household, and the treasury, caiM 
liously proceeded in search of 'the empen^, of 
vbooe de^th they were still ignorant. The tide 
of the Gothic inundation rolled fnaa the waOs 
of Hadriam^le to the suburbs of Constaotinople. 
The Baibarians were surprised wifh the sjdendid 
q^iearance of the capital of theEasl^ the height 
and extent of the walls, die myriads cf wealthy 
and afirighted ddzens who crowded the ram- 
parts, and the various [vo^ect of the sea and 
land. While they gazed with hopdess desoe on 
the inaccessible beaudes of Constantinople, a sally 
was made £rom one of the gates by a party <£ 
Sazacois*, who had been ftntunately engaged 

in 

* Valmt had ffoati, or rather pnrclmed, the (naodiUp of 
Ibe SaracgiM^ whaic luatiotu innadt wen idt on the bs^nl 
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ta the service of Valens. The cavalry of Scythia chap. 
tnts forced to yield to the admirable swiftness and i_^^y^,. 
spirit of the AralHan horses i their riders were ' 

"skilled in the evotutionsofiiregular'war; andthe 
Northern Barbarian^ were astonisfaed, and dis> . 
mayed, by the inhumsui fierodty of -the Bai^wians 
of the South. A Gothic soldier was slain by th« 
dagger of an Arab ; and the hairy, naked savage^ 
s^plymg his lips to the wound, expressed a hor^ 
rid delight, while he sucked the blood of his 
Vanquished enemy*. The army of the Goths, 
laden <mh the spoils of the wealthy suburbs, and 
thti adjacent territory, slowly moTed> from the 
Boephorus, Jo the mountains which form the ' 
western boiiodary of- Thrace. The important 
pass of SuQci .tvas betrayed by the fear, or the 
tniscbnduct, of Maunis ; and the Barbarians, who 
no tcmger bad any resistance to apprehend horn 
the scattered and vanquished trcxips of the East^^ 
spread themsdves over the face of a fertile and 
cultivated country-, as ii|r as the conhnes'of Italy, 
and the Hadrlatic Sea f. 

The 

oF Fhcenicia, Palestine, and Egypt. The Chriitian faith had 
been latetj introduced among a people, reeFrrcd, in a future 
agTi to propagate anojTter religion {Tillemant, Hist. dea-Em- 
percuw, t. T. p. )M 106. 141. Mem. Eed. t. vii. p. 593.> 

* CTinitui quidam, nudut omnia przter pubemrnibranciim 
et lugobrr itrepeni. Ammian. xxki. 16. and Vales, ad loc. 
fhr Anbi oiten foagbt naked ; a cuAnm vrhich may be a- ' 
■cnbcd to their sultry climate, and osteniatioua bratery. Thw *■ 

deardptioii of thii 'unknown «a«ag# ia the litely pmtrait of 
Dmr, a name k> dreadful to the Chn'itiant of Syria. See 
OMcfa Hilt, of the Saraceoa, vol. i. p. 72. 84. 87. ~ 

■f The teriei of events may atiU be traced in tbc last page* 
of AmfiiiBaM(x«3. 15, 16). Zoainua (1. ir. p. S27.2S1.1. 
wbooi we are now reduced to clwtith, miiplacet the gaily of 
the Arabt before At death of Vatent. Eunapius (in Evcirpt. 
Legat-p. 20. J praifei the fertility ef Thrace, MacedMHat&c^ 
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CHAP- The RonuiUt who so coolly, and .eo concisely 
■^ _ ' ■ tnouioB the acts of justice which were exmaaed 
TW ta- hy the legicms *, reserve their compasdon, and 
ft^ui their eloquence, for their own sufierings, when 
A"a378, the provinces were invaded, and desol^ed, by 
S''- the arms of die successful Barbarians. The sim- 

ple circumstantial narrative (did such a narrative 
exist) of the ruin of a angle town, of the mis- 
fortunes of a sing^ £unily t* might Exhibit aa 
interesting and instructive picture of human man- 
ners : but (he tedious repetitioa of vague and 
declamatory comfdaiats would f^gue the atten- 
tion of the most patient reader. The sante cen- 
cure may be ^plied, though not perhaps in an 
equal degree, to the profane, &nd the eccle> 
dastieal, writers, of this unluq^ p«iod; that 
th^ minds were inflamed by pcfHilar and X£li- 
gious uiimosicy ; and, that the true size aad 
colour of every object is fidsified by the exag^ 
gerations c^ their corrupt eloquence. The vdke- 
ment Jerom \ might justly dq)lore the calamities 
inflicted 
* ObKfve with how mnc^ mdiffiraKe Ccnr rdatet, in the 
CommeBtariet of the Gallic inr; lital he put' to death tlie 
whole aenate of the Veneti, who bad yielded t» fail isercT {ii)> 
16.) { iiot be bboured to extirpate the wiitJeiutioiiaf the£- 
bnrooet (n. 31.) i litai forty tfaouniMl pefwm were nonacnd 
U Bourgn by the just rennge of hi* aiJilieni who tftnd «a- 
tJtrr age DOT Kz (vii. 27-)i Slc 

f Such are the account! of the sack of M^defawf^ bj the 
ccclesiattic and the fishcnna:) which Mr HaKe ha> tiaatcribed 
(Hitt. of Gwitnvui Aftulpbu^ vol. i. p. 313— 32a], with 
•ome apprelieoiiofi of violating the t^gmiiy of KiMory. 

X Et rastatit uiliibut, hominibuMiue iutftfectit, tolitudineai 
et rari^a/fwiw^Jarwiqiioqiii.' fieri, ttWiifi/imi,jliti3Uiwff«f.' trt- 
t!i Dlyricum est, tttu* Tbracia, testis id que ortu* cum (oluia 
(PaBnoaia) ; ubi pister coduA et trnan, ct crncenlci vepm, 
ct coadeiua lylvanim laacta ptricmm. Took '■ii. p. $fiO> ai 
1. Ci^ Sopbooia* j and tom. i. p. lt& 
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inflicted by the Goths, an<J their barbarous allies, chap, 
- on his native country of Pannonia, and the wide '■■ 

extent of the prorinces, from the walls of Con- 
Mantinople to the foot of the Julian Alps ; the 
rapes, the massacres, the -conflagrations} and, 
aboTe all, the profanation of the churches, that 
Were turned iAto stables, and .the contempiuouB 
trearm«it of the relics of holy martyrs. But the 
Saint is surely transported beyond the limits of 
nature and history, when he affirms, '* tfiat, ia 
"•those desert countries, nothing was left except 
** the sky and the earth j that, after the destruc- 
** tion of the cities, and the extirpation of the ' 
•* human race, the land was overgrown with 
** thick fbresR, and inextricable brambles ; and 
** that the Univ««al desolation, announced by the 
** prophet Zephaniah, was accomplished, in the 
•' scaKaty of the beasts, the birds, and even of 
** the fish/' ■ These complaints were pronounced 
Itbout twenty years after the death of Valens ; and 
the Illyrian prorindes, which wete constantly ex- 
posed to the invasion and passage of the Barba- 
rians, still continued, after a calamitous period 
of ten centuries, to supply new materials for rat- 
pine and destruction. Could it even be supposed^ 
that a large tract of country had been left with'- 
out cultivation and without inhabitants, the 
consequences might not have been so fatal to the 
inferior productions of animated nature. The 
tiseful and feeble animals, which ate nourished by 
the hand'of man, might suffer and perish, if they 
Were deprived of his protection ; but the beasts 
' Y.ou IV. E ^ of 

f 
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c HJ^. of the forest, his aiemies, or his vkums, would 

^m ^ ' multiply in the free and undisturbed possession of 

^dr solitary domain. The various tribes duK 

peofde the air, or the waters, are still less connected 

- vnih the fate of the human species ; and it is 
highly probable, that the fish of the Danube wtmld 
have ^t more terror and distress, from the ap- 
proach of a voracious pike, than from the hostile 
inroad of a Gothic army. 

■foam Whatever may have been the just measure of 

tUc joatb the calamities of Europe, there was reason to 
A. D^s. fc^ ^^ ^^ same calanuiies would soon extend 
to the peaceful countries of Asa. Hie sobs of 
the Goths had been judiciously distributed through 
the cities of the East ; and the arts of educatioB 
were employed to polish, and s^xlae, the iu> 
tive fierceness of thdr temper. In the spatxct 
about twelve years, thdr numbers had continually 
increased ; and the children, who, in the first 
emigration, were sent over ^e Helleq>ont, had 
attained, with rapid growth, the strexigth and 
spirit of perfect manhood*. It was impossible 
to c<mceal from thdr knowledge the events of 
the Gothic war ; and, as those daring youths bad 
not studied the language of disamulatiQii, they 

- betrayed their wish, their desire, perhaps thesr 
intention, to emulate the glorious exam[Je of 
thdr fathers. The danger of the times seemed 
to justify the jealous suspicions of the provincials ; 

and. 

• Euoapius (in ETcerpl. l.epit, p.- 90.) foolidilf wpposM 
a pniermuural growth of the jonng Gotbs ; tiat h« majr >» 
troduce Cadmus'i armed mm, who ipnmg fras the tkagm** 
te«tb, Stc. Such was the Greek eloquence of the ^iattu 
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tnd these suspicions were admitted as unquestion- c h a F4 
able evidence, that the Goths of Asia" had. formed ,^^.^^^' 
a secret and dangerous conspiracy against the 
pubhc safety. The death of Valens had left 
the East without a sovereign ; and Julius, who 
filled the important station of master-general of 
the troops, with a high reputation of diligence 
and a1»Iity, thought it his duty to consult the 
senate of Constantinople ; which he considered; 
during the vacancy of the throne, as the repre- 
BCTtative council of the nation. As soon as he 
bad obtained the discretionary power of acting as 
he should judge most expedient for the good of 
the n^ublic, he assembled the principal officers ; 
andprivatiely concerted effectual measures for the 
execution of his bloody design. An order was 
immediately promulgated, that, on a stated day^ 
the Gothic youth should assemble in the capital 
cities of their respective provinces; and as a 
report was industriously circulated, that they were 
summoned to receive a liberal gilt of lands and 
money, the pleadng hope allayed the fury of 
their resentment, and perhaps suspended the mo- 
tions of the conspiracy. On the appointed day^ 
the unarmed crowd of the Gothic youth was 
carefully collected in the square, or Forum : the 
streets and avenues were occupied by the Roman 
troops ; and the roofs of the houses were covered 
with archers and slingers. At the same hour, in 
all the cities of the East, the signal was given of 
indisciiminate slaughter ; and the provioces of 
Asia were delivered, by the cruel prudence of 
fi e 3 , Juliusj 
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CHAR Julius* from a domestic anemj, who, in i tar 

•■ ?^.^' - ■ months, might have carried fire and sword from 

the Hellespont to the Euphrates *. The urgoit 

,. , , consideration of the public safety may undoubtedly 

' A ■ ' i atlthorise the violation of every positive law. How 

fi^(4-tl& t ^ (Ijji^ oj. jQy other consideration, may operate, 

•*>../. "^'f to dissolve the natural obligations of humanity 

and justice, is a docttine of which I still desire to 

remain ignorant. 

The etnpe- The emperor Gratian was bx advanced on. his 

*or^i«i»n jjjarch towards the plains of Hadrianople, whai 

TheodMiui he was informed, at first by the confused vmce 

with the 1 , , 

empire of of feme, and afterwards by the more accurate 
A. D. S79. reports of Victor and Richomer, that his impa- 
*^ *"• tient colleague bad been slain in battle, and thtf 
two-thirds of the Roman army were exterminated 
by the sword of the victorious Goths. Whateret* 
resentment the rash and jealous vanity of his 
uncle might deserve, the resentment of a ges&> 
rous mind is easily subdued by the softer emoti(»is 
of grief and compassion : and even the sense of 
pity vras soon lost in the serious and alarming . 
con^deration of the state of the republic. Gratian 
was too late to assist, he was too weak to revenge, 
his unfortunate colleague : and the valiant and 
modest youth felt himself unequal to the support 
©f a sitikiAg world. A formidable tempest of the 
Barbarians of Germany seemed ready to bursf 
over 

* Ammianiu evidently iippniWs this execiltion, efficacia ve- 
lox et BaluUrii, whicli concliKlei bis work (xxki. 16.). Zo- 
•imut, who u cunous and copioui (L iv. p. ^3-^236. )> mif 
ukei the date, and laboure to tind the rMEon why Ju^tu did 
not cunsult the emperor Thcodoiiui, wh* had net 7«t vtsxai' 
•d the thrpae of the Eastr 
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over the provinces of Gaul ; and the mind of 
Gratian was oppressed and distracted by the ad- ■ 
ministration of the Western empire. In this 
important criste, the government of the East, and 
the conduct of the Gothic war, required the 
undivided attention pf a hero and a statesman. A 
subject invested with such ample command 
would not long have preserved his fidelity to a 
distant benefactor ; and the imperial council em- 
braced the wise and manly resolution, of con* 
ferring an obligation, rather than of yielding to 
an insult. It was the wish of Gratian to bestow 
the purple as the reward of virtue; but, at the 
age of nineteen, it is not easy for a prince, edu- 
cated in the supreme rank, to understand the 
true characters of his ministers and generals. Ha 
attempted to weigh, with an impaniai hand^ 
their various merits and defects ; and, whilst he 
checked the rash confidence of ambition, he dis- 
trusted the cautious wisdom, which despaired of 
the republic, As each moment of delay dimi- 
ttished something of the power and resources of 
the future sovereign of the East, the situation of 
the fimes would not ajlow a tedious debate. The 
choice of Gratian was soon declared in fevour of 
an exile, whose father, only three years before, 
had suflFered, under the sanction of his authority, 
an unjust and ignominious death. The great 
Theodosius, a name celebrated in history, and 
dear to the Catholic church *, was summoned 
£ e S to 

* A lire of Theodosius the Great was compciKd la the last 
century (Faril 1679, in 4t9 } X6S(^ in 12cio), to ia&amt the 
puul 
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to the imperial court,, which had graduallj re* 
treated from die confines of Thrace to the more 
secure station of Sirmium. Fire months after 
the death of Valens, the emperor Gratian pro- 
duced before the assembled troops, hit colleague, 
and their master ; ■ who, after a modest, perhaps a 
sincere, resistance, was compelled to accept, 
amidst the general acclamations, the diadem, the 
purple, and the equal title of Augustus *. 
The provinces of Thrace, Asia, and Egypt, over 
which Valens had reigned, were reigned to the 
administration of the new emperor ; but, as he 
was specially intrusted with the conduct of the 
Gothic war, the lUyrian prefecture was dismem- 
bered ; and the two great dioceses of Dada and 
Macedonia were added to the dominiotis of the 
Eastern empire t« 
^Rhud I'b^ same province, and, perhapts, the same 
wiw> dty J, which had given to the throne the virtues 

of 

inind of the foung Dauphin with Csttholk seal. Tbc author, 
Flcchier, afterwards bishop of Nismes, wai a celebrated preach- 
er ; and hii hittory it adorned, or tainted, «^th pulpit-elo< 
qucDCc; but he takes his learning from Baroniiw, and his prin- 
ciples from St Ambntse and St Augusiin. 

• The birth, character, and eleyation of Theodonus, are 
marked in Pacatus (m Fanegjr. Vet. jiii. 10..U. 12), Tlur- 
itiisliiia (Orat. lis-, p. IS2.), Zoslmus (1. iv.p. 231.), Aupis- 
lin (de Civjtat. Dei, t. 2.5.), OroBiiu (L wi. c. »♦.), Si>zo> 
men (L vii. c. 2.), Socratca (1. v. c. %), Theodore^ [1. v. 
c. 5.), Phlloitorgius (1. ix. c. 17. vrith Godtftoy. p. 393.), 
the Epitiime of Victor, and the ChronicW* of Pruper, Idatiu*, 
and Marcctlinuc, io the Theutirui Tcniponim of Scalier. 
,' f Tillcmont, H'm, de» Empt^^tin, torn. t. p. 716, &e. 

\ Jtaiica, found>-<l by Scipio Africanus for hii nouoded ve- 
lerant of Iia/y. The niin* (till appear, about a Icaj^ue abore 
Seville, but on- the opposite bank o/thr river^ See the Hii- 
pania lllustr»« of Nonius, » short, though niluablc tnatJM.' 
C. xvii. p. 64—67. 
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t>t Trajan, and the taleots of Hadrian, was the chap. 
Original seat of another feunily of Spaniards, ' 
who, in a less fortunate age, possessed, near four- 
score years, the declining empire of Rome*. 
They emerged from the obscurity of municipal' 
honours by the active spirit of the elder Theo- 
dosius, a general, whose exploits in Britain and 
Africa have formed one of the most splendid 
parts of the annab of Valentinian. The sbn of 
that general, who likewise bore the name of 
Theodoeius, was educated, by skilful preceptors, 
in the liberal studies of youth ; but he was in- 
structed in the art of war by the tender care and. 
severe discipline of his &ther f- Under the 
standard of such a leader, young Theodosius 
sought glory and knowledge, in the most distant 
scenes of military action ; enured his constitution > 
to the difference of seasons and climates ^ distiur 
guished his valour by sea and land ; and observed 
the various warfare of the Scots, the Saxons, and 
the Moors. His own merit, and the recom- 
mendation of the conqueror of Africa, soon raised 
him to a separate command : and in the station 
of Duke of Maesia, he vanquished an army of 
£ e 4 Sarmatiaas ; 

* I agree with Tillemont {Hist, doe Empereurs, torn. r. 
p. 726.) in Biupectin? the royal pedigree, which i ■■uji;:-d 2 
•ecret till the proinotiua of TbecKlosiiik Evea afti-r ihat e- 
Tent, the liknce of Pacatus Duiwi:ighi the venal evidince of 
ThemUtiiis, Victor, «nd Claudian, who comieel the family of 
TheodonuH with the blood of Trajan and Hadrian. 

f PacatuE compares, and conwqiiciitly prefers, the yoHtli of , 
Theodowus, to the military educ.icit n of AW'^.t'-r,' H-mni- 
bal, and the second Africanu*; who, like hiir, i>,;d strvcdjm, 
, iter their &then (xii. 8.). 
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CH Ap. SarmatiiUis; saved the province; desoired he 
1 ^^^ ' ., . loTe of the soldiers ; and provoked the envy o£ 
the court *. His rising foitunes irere soon 
blasted by the disgrace and execution of his illus* 
trious father; and Theodosiu^ obtained, as a 
favour, the permission of retiring to a private 
life, in his native province of Spain. He dis- 
played a hrm and temperate character in the ease 
with which he adapted himself to this new ^lua^ 
tion. His time was almost equally divided be^ 
twecn the town and country : the s^rit, whidi 
had aninjated his public conduct, was shewn in 
the active aiwi affectionate performance of every 
social duty ; and the diligence of the soldier was 
profitably converted to the im{H-oveinent.of his 
ample patrimony f, which lay betweai Vall^ 
doUd and Segovia, in the midst of a fhiitful dis--. 
trict, still famous for a most exquisite breed of 
sheep I. From the innocent, but humble, la^ 
bours of .his farm, Theodosius was transported, 
in less than four months, to the throne of the 
Eastern empire : and the whole period of the 
history of the world will not perhaps afford a 
similai 



1 (xxh. 6.) fuertioM thi» victory of Theodo^ 
Nus Junior Dux MiEsix, primi.etiam turn latiugine iuycnfSt 

?rinceps poBtL-a perspectissiirus. The same fact is att-ited hy 
'hcmistius and Zosirau* j but Thcodoret (1. t. c. 5.), who 
adia some curions circumstances, strangely applies it to tha 
time of tile interregnum. 

+ Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. tM. 9.) prefers the rustic life 
(>f Theodosius to that of Cincinnatus ; th^ one was the effect 
of choice, the other of poverty. 

:f M. d'Anville (Geograptiie Ancienne, torn. i. p. 25.) ha* 
fixed the situation of Caucfia, or Coca, in the old province of 
Gallicia, where Zoaimua and Idatiut have placed the b'rth, or 
patrimony, of Theodosius. 
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ttmilar example, of an elevadoo, at the aam* ^ " ^ 
time, GO pure, and so honourable. The princes >— v- 
who peaceably inherit the sceptre of their lacbers, 
claim and enjoy a legal right, the more secure, 
as it 18 absolutely distinct from the merits of thdr 
personal characters. The subjects, who, in a 
monarchy, or a pt^ular estate, acquire the po»- 
sessioD of supreme power, may have raised them- 
selves, by the superiority dther of genius or virtue, 
above the heads of th^r equals : but their virtue 
is seldom exempt from ambition ; and the cause 
of the successful candidate is frequently stained 
by the guilt of consfHracy, or civil war. Even. 
in those govemmoits which allow the reigning 
monarch to declare a colleague, or a successor, 
his partial choice, which may be influenced by 
the blindest passions, is often directed to an im> 
worthy object. But the most suspicious maHgnity 
cannot ascribe to Theodoeius, in'his obscure soli- 
tude of Caucha, the arts, the desires, or even the 
hopes, of an ambitious statesman; itid the name 
of the Exile would long since have been forgot- 
ten, if his genuine and distinguished virtues had 
not left a deep impression in the imperial court* 
During the season of prosperity, be had been ne- 
glected ; but, in the public distress, his superior 
merit was universally felt and acknowledged. 
What confidence must have been reposed in his 
integrity, since Gratian could trust, that a pious 
son would forgive, for the sake of the republic, 
the murder of his father ! What expectations must 
have been formed of his abilities, to encourage 
^e hope, that a single man (ould save, and re- 
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CHAP. Store, the empire of 'the East J Theodosius was 
v-,y— li invested with the purple in the thirty-third year 
of his age. The vulgar gazed with admiration 
on the manly beauty of his face, and the graceful 
majesty of his person, which they were pleased to 
compare with the pictures and medals of the em- 
peror Trajan ; whilst intelllgen observers dis- 
covered, in the qualiiies of his heart and under- 
standing, a more important resemblance to the 
best and greatest of the Roman princes. 
Hii p™- '^ ^^ ^^^ without tht most sincere regret, that 

*^^»j^ I must now take leave of an accurate and faithful 
conduct of guide, who has composed the history of his own 
war, dmes, without indulging the prejudices and pas- 

«T9^^3. ^°''s» which usually affect the mind of a con^ 
temporary. Ammianus MarcelHnus, who ter- 
minates his useful work with the defeat and death 
of Valens, recommends the more glorious subject 
of the ensuing reign to the youthful vigour and 
eloquence of the rising generation *. The rising 
generation was not disposed to accept his advice, 
. or to imitate his example t ; and, in the study 

of 
" Let us hear AmmiMiui himMlf. Hsec, at milea qnoodBm 
ct Gnecusi a prtncipatu Cc»ris Nervx eioraus, adusque Va- 
lentis iateritum, pro virium explicavi mensura : nunquam, ut 
31'bitrar, sciens, s^ntlo ausui corrumpere veI mendicio. Scri- 
bnnt ivliqua. potiores xiatet doctrinisque floreatn. Quoi id, 
li libuerit,' aggressuros, procudere lingua* ad majores monca 
•tilos. Ammian. xxxi. 16. The &rai thirteen books, a au- 
prrlicial epitome of two hundred and fifly-seven jean, are now 
lust : the last eighteen, which contain do more than twenty- 
five yeara, nill pivserve the copTOua and authntic hbtorj-of hia 

-f Ammianui was the last subject of Rome who composed a 
profane history in the Latin language. The Eiat, in the next 
<entur7, produced tome /hetori^hjstotiaiUi'ZostmuR, OJym- 
piodurus, Malchus, Candidus, Sec. See Voseiua ^e tiistoricU 
Gixcis, L ii, c. 18. de Historicis Latint^ I. ii, c. 10^ &Ct , 
1 ^lOOglc 
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of the reign of Theodosius, we are reduced to 
illastrate the partial narratiTe of Zoamus, by the ^ 
obscure hiots of fragments and chronicles, by the 
figurative style of poetry or panegyric, and by 
the precarious assistance of the ecclesiastical wri- 
ters, who, in the heat of religious Action, are 
apt to despise the profane virtues of sincerity and 
moderation. Conscious of these disadvantages, 
which will continue to involve a considerable 
portion of the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire, I shall proceed with doubtful and tiiilo- 
rous steps. Yet I may boldly pronounce, that 
the battle of Hadrianople was never revenged by 
any signal or decisive victory of Theodosius over 
the Barbarians ; and the expressive alence of his 
venal orators may be confirmed by the observa- 
tion of the condition and circumstances of the 
times. The fabricr of a mighty state, which has 
been reared by the labours of succesave ages, 
could not be overturned by the misfortune of a 
single day, if the fatal power of the imagination 
did not exaggerate the- real measure of the cala- 
mity. The loss of forty thousand Romans, who 
fell in the plains of Hadrianople, might have 
been soon recruited in (he populous provfnces of 
the East, which contained so many millions of 
inhabitants. The courage of a soldier is found 
to be the cheapest, and most common, quality of 
human nature ; and sufficient skill to encounter 
an undisciplined foe, mi^ht have been speedily 
taught by the care of the surviving centurions. 
If Uie Barbarian^ v(ere mounted on the horses, 

and 
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and equipped with the armour, of tbdr vanqoldi* 
, ed enemies, die numerous studs. of Cappadoda. 
and Spain would have supplied new squadrons of 
cavalry ; dw tbuty-four arsenals of the em{H3ie 
were plentifully stored with magazinee of offenave 
and defeosirc arms ; and the wealth of Asia might 
still have yielded an ample fund for the exyences 
of the war. But the effects which were [Hxiduced 
by the batde of Hadrianople oa the minds fif the 
Barbarians, and of die Romans, extended^ the 
Tictory of the fomter, and the defeat of the lat? 
ter, iai beyond the limks of a single day. A 
Gothic chief was hevd to declare, with insolent 
modcradon, that, for his own part, he was fa- 
tigued with slaughter ; but that be was asttmished 
how a people, who fled before him like a flock 
of sheep, c«ild Mill presume to dispute the f09* 
•esdon of their treasures and provinces *. The 
same terrors, which' the name of the Huns had 
^read among the Gothic tribes, were insiured, 
by the formidable name of the Goths, amoi^ the 
subjects and soldiers of the Roman empire I, 
If Theodosius, hasdly collecting his scattered 
forces, had led them into the field to encounter 
^ victorious enemy, his army would have been 
vanquished by their own fears ; and his rashness 
could not have been excused by the chance of 
success, 

* CliryKMKTTi, torn. i. p. 344. edit. Montfaacoo. I have >e* 
fifted, aad ctananed, this pz!«3ge :'bat I tbould aenr, with- 
out the aiJ uf Tillemont (Hist- An Emp. imn. t, p. 152.) 
liaTc detected an historical anecdote, in a strange medley of 
■noial and luyatic rxhortatiom, addiviseJ, hj the pKacbn" of 
Antioch, to 3 young widow. 

t Eunnpius, in E^i:erpt, Lc-£3t;oD. p. 21- 
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^access. But the great Tbeodosius, an epithet chap. 
which he honourably deserved tm this momen- »— ^ .'* 
<ous occasion, conducted himself as the firm and 
iaithful guardian of the republic. He fixed his 
head-quarters at Thessalonica, the capital of the 
Macedonian tUocese • ; from whence he could 
watch the irregular motions of the Barbariafte, 
and direct the operations of his lieutenants, from 
the gates of Constantinople to the shores of the 
Hadriatic. The fortifications and garrisons of 
the cities were strengthened ; and the troops, 
among whom a sense of order and discipline was 
revived, were insensibly emboldened by the con. 
fidence of their own safety. From these secure 
etatioife, they were encouraged to make frequent 
Sallies on the Barbarians, who infe^ed the adja- 
cent country; and, as they were seldom allowed 
to engage, without some decisive superiority^ 
Gther of ground or of numbers, their enterprise 
were, for the most part, successful; and they 
were soon convinced, by their own experience, 
of the possibility of vanquishing their invirwibh 
enemies. The detachments of these separate 
garrisons were gradually united into small amuEis ; 
the same cautious measures were pursued, accord- 
ing to an extensive and well-concerted plan of 
operations -, the events of each day added strength 
and spirit to the Roman arms ; and the artful 
diligence of the emperor, who circulated the most 
favourable reports of the success of- the war, 
contributed 

* See Godefroy'* CbToruAogj of the Lawi, Codex Theo- 
to. tpm. i. Prolegomea. p. scix— cir. 
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CHAP, contributed to subdue the pride of the Batha*' 
• rians, and to animate the hopes and courage of 

his subjects. If,' instead of this faint and impex^ 
feet outline, we could accurately ^represent the 
counsels and actions of Theodosius, in four suc- 
cessive campaigns, there is reason to believe, that 
his consummate skill would deserve the applause 
ttf every military reader. The republic had for* 
merly been saved by the delays of Fabius : and, 
while the splendid trophies of Scipio, in the fidd 
of Zama, attract the eyes of posterity, the camps 
' and marches of the dictator among the hills <^ 
Campania, may claim a juster propordon of the 
solid and independent fame, which the general 
IS not compelled to share, either with fortune or 
with his troops. Such was likewise the moit of 
Theodo^us ; and the infirmities of his body, 
which most unseasonably languished under a long 
and dangerous disease, could not oppress the 
vigour of his mind, or divert his attendoh from 
the public service •. 
K*uMB% The deliverance and peace of the Roman pro- 
vinces t was the work of prudence, rather than 
of valour : the prudence of Theodosius was se. 
conded 



GMbt, 
■ A.D. 

91»--383. 



* Molt wiiten insist on the iUoess, and lon^ repoKi of 
Theodoaiiu, at Thrssalonica : Zomidim, to diminish his glory t 
Joroande*, to &vuitr the Gothi ; asd the eciJeuascical writen* 
to introduce his baptism. 

■J- Compare Themistitis (Oral. m. p. ISI.) with ZiMimus 
' ■ r, p. 232.), Joraaitdes (c. xnvii, p. fi49.), and the pnJii 
!k>iiini<rntary of M. de Bual (Hist, des Pt-uptes, &c. lorn. W. 
p. 477 — 558.). The Chronicles of Itiatius and Maa-ellinns 
allude, in general terms, to magna cert-tmin.-!, magna » 
jirxlia. The two epithetJ aic not easily rccanciled^ 



t^ 
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yj fortune ; and the emperor nt 
to saze, and to improve, every favourable cir- 
cumstance. As long as the superior genius of 
Fritigem preserved the union, and directed the 
motions of the Barbarians, their pover was not 

- inadequate to the conquest of a great empire. 
The death of that hero, the predecessor and 
master of the renowned Alaric, relieved an im- 
patient multitude from the intolerable yoke df 
discipline and discretion. The Barbarians, who 
had been restrained by his authority, abandoned 
themselves to the dictates of their passions ; and 
thm* passions were seldom luiiform or coi^istent. 
An army of conquerors was broken into many 
^sorderly bands of savage robbers; and thdc 
blind and irregular fury was not less pernicious 
to themselves i^ian to their enemies. Their 
mischievous disposition was shewn in the destruc- 
tion of every object, which they wanted strength 
to remove, or taste to enjoy ; and they often 

. consumed, with improvident rage, the harvests, 
or the granaries, which soon afterwards became 
necessary for their own subsistence. A spirit of 
discord arose among the independent tribes and 
nations, -which had i>een united only by the bands 
of a loose and voluntary alliance. The troops 
of the Huns and the Alani would naturally up- 
braid the flight of the Goths; who were riot dis- 
jxreed to use with moderation the advantages of 
their fortune ; the ancient jealousy of the Ostro- 
goths and the Visigoths could not long be sus- 
pended ; and the haughty chiefe still remembered 

the 
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. tlieitisalts and injuries, whicb they had redpi^u 
( cally ofiered, or sustained, while the nation wa< 
seated in the countries beyond the Danobe. The 
progress of domestic ^tion abated the more 
diffusive sentiment of national animosity; and 
the officers of Theodosius were instructed to puT" 
chase with liberal gifts and promises, the retreat, 
or service, of the discontented party. The ac- 
quisition of Modar, a prince of the royal blood 
of the Amali, gave a bold and faithful cham}»oa 
to the cause of Rome. The illustricnis desertet 
Goon obtained the rank of master-general, with 
an important command ; surprised an army of 
bis countrymen, who were immersed in irine and 
sleep ; and after a cruel slaughter of the astonish-' 
ed Goths, returned with ao immense spoil, and 
four thousand waggons, to the imperial camp •* 
In the hands of a skilfel pDl:tici|n, -the most 
difierent means may be successes on^Iied to 
the same ends : and the peace -_^'i* empire, 
which had been forwarded by the divisions, was 
accomplished by the re-union, of the Gothic 
nation. Athanaric, who bad been a patient 
spectator of these extraordinary events, was at 
length driven, by the chance of arms, from the 
dark recesses of the woods of Caucaland. He 
no longer hesitated to pass the Danube ; and a 
very ttonsiderable part of the subjects of Fritigem, 
who already felt the inconveniences of anarchy, 
were eaaly persuaded to acknowledge for their 
king, 

• Zosimui (1. IT. p. 232.) styles liim a Scythian, a name 
which tiie niore KMnt Greeks teem to hate appropriated t« 
the Goth*. 
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kii^» X Gothic Judge, vAum Wrth <h^" re» xxv'* 
epccted, and whose ahiliti© they had firequently '- V ; i t 
experienced. But age had chilled the during spirit 
of Athanaric ; and, instead of leading his people 
to the field of battle and victory, he wi^y Int* 
cned to the fair pn^xnal of an honc!urBbl& wd 
advantageous treaty. Theodoeius, who was ac* 
quainted vith the merit and power of his new 
ally, condescended to meet htm at the distance 
of several miles from Constantinople ; anid enter- 
tained him in the impierial fcity, with the con- 
fidence of a friend, and the magnificence of a 
monarch. *^ The Barbarian prince obsenKdi 
(( ^th cunqos attentien, the variety of ol^QCt^ 
« which attracted his notice, and at Ia«t broke 
** put into a sincere and pasuonate exdamatitHi pf 
*< wondo*' I now bd^ld (said he) what I nev«f 
" could believfj the gMKfs of thi« stupoidoas 
** cqtital ! fc^i ,] he. cast his eyes around, he 
** viewed, fU>^ i^t Adntired, the commanding satu^. 
**■ a&ya. of tfae city, the strength apd beauty of 
" the waltf and public edifices, the capacious 
** harbour, ^twded with innumerable vessels, 
** the perpetual concourse of distant nations, and 
** the arms and discipline of the troops. Indeed^ 
** (contbued Athanaric,) the emperor.of the Ro^ 
t* mans is a god upon earth } and the presump^ •. 
** tuous man, who dares to lift his hand against 
"him, . is guilty of his otm blood*." The 
Vol. IV; Ff Gothic 

* The reader vnH not be dispteated to see the original words 

of Jormudes, or the mnthor whom he transcribed. Regiam 

WiKm ingresins citi mirinsque, En, ioquit, ccmg (juod BtEi>e 

mcredidtU 
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CHAP. Gothic king (Bd not long enjoy this spteniUd 3a<2 
(■■■ V JmJ honourable reception j wd, as tempeiaace vas 
tiot the virtue of his nation, it may JHsdy be sus* 
pected, that his mortal disease was contirauited 
amidst the pleasures of the imperial banquets. 
But die policy of Tbeodosius derived more solid 
benefit from the death, than- he coald have ex- 
pected from the most feithful services^ of faia 
ally. The funeral df Athanaric was performed 
with sc^emn rites in the ca{utal of ch^ East; a 
stately monument was' er&cted to his laemory; 
and his Xrhote army^won by-the hberal courtesy, 
and decent grief, of Theodoaus, enlisted under 
the stmdgrd of the Roman empire *.' The sub- 
mission of so great a body of the Vidgoths was 
productive of the most salutary consequences ; Vind 
the- nuxed influence of force, c^ reason, and 
of corruption, became every day more powerAiI, 
and mose exten^ve. Each indepqgdant cbidiain 
h^ened to obtain a separate treaty, from th€ 
apprehettsion that an obstinate d^y i^ght expose 
Aim, akme and unprotected, to the rerenge, or 
/ justice, <rf the conqueror. The geaeial, ot rartier 

the 

iDcicdului andiebaitii famm videlicet tanta; aiiiis. £t hue 
illuc oculu* volveirs, nunc litum urbii commeatumque nanum, 
nunc mcenia claia . prospeeutnx, mintiir ; popt^ique dff«ra- 
nita gent^Ri, quasi fontc in ttno e direraii paiiibui scaturiente 
uoda, sic quoque militem ocdiiiatuni aspiciens. Dcui, inqoit, 
Mt one dvim wrrenaa Impeiator, et qnitquil advenu* eum 
itanum maverit, ipse »ui ungujuii reus ezistit. Joroandc* 
(c. xinii. p. 650>) proceed* to inention hi* death and funeral, 
* JornaHdei, c. xxviii. p. 050. £*n Zonmus (L iv. 
p. 246.) it compelled to approve the gencrodty of Theodo- 
■iu*, to bouourable to hlmMlf, and so beueficial lathe public'. 
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four years, one month, and tWenty-fiTe days, 

after the defeat and death of the etnbcror Vai ■*■ °- s^*- 

, *^ Gets. 

lens *. 

The provinces of the Danube had been already to^^^a 
relieved from the oppressive weight of the Gni- JJ^i^*^ 
thungi, or Ostrogoths, by the voluntary retreat ormhuDpi 
of Alatheus and Saphrax ; whose restless Spirit gotiu, 
had prompted them to seek new sceneis of rapine oaohet. ' 
and glory. Their destructive course was pointed 
towards the West ; biit we must be satisfied with 
a very obscure and imper^t knowledge of their 
various adventures. The Ostrogoths impelled 
several of the German tribes on the provinces of 
Gaul ; concluded, and soon violated, a treaty 
with the emperor Gratian ; advanced into the 
unknown countries of the North ; and, after aii 
interval of more than four years, returned, with 
accumulated " force, to the batiks of the Lower 
Danube. Their troops were recruited with the 
fiercest warriors of Germany and Scythia ; and 
the soldiers^ or at least the historians, of the em^ 
pire, no longer recognised the name and coun- 
tenances of their fortner enemies f . The genei- 
ral, who commanded the tnilitary and naval 
powers of the Thradan frontier^ soon perceived 
that his superiority would be disadvantageous to 
the public service ; aijd that the Barbarians, awed 
Ff2 by 

• The short, but authentic, hint* in the Faiti of Idatitn 
(Chron. Scalig;er, p. 5'2.) ari.- stitined with contemporarv pas- 
sion. The fourteenth oration of Tliemistiu* is a romplimujit 
to Peace, and the conaul Saturniiiui (A, D 38S.). ". 

f Ehof T« Imrfuw mnr leyrmnu Zoiimus, 1. iv. p. 252* 
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CHAP, by die presence of his fleet and legions, wott!d 
^1 , - '; probably defer the passage of the river till the- 
approvbing winter. The dexterity of the spies» 
whom he sent into the Gothic camp, allured the 
Barbarians into 'a fatal snare. They were per- 
suaded, that, by a bold attempt, they might 
surprise^ in the ^tence and darkness of the night, 
tiie sleeping army of the Romans ; and the whols 
muftitud? was tmtity embarked in a Seet of three 
thousand canoes *. , The bravest of the Ostro- 
goths led the ran ; the main body consisted of 
tiie remamdet of their subjects and soldiers ; and 
the women and children securely followed in the 
rear. One of the lughts without a moan had 
been selected for the execution of their design ; 
&nd they had ahnost reached the southem bank of 
die Danube, in the &rm confidence that they 
^ould find an easy landing, and an unguarded 
camp. But the progress of the Barbarians was 
'suddenly stojjped by an unexpected obstack ; a 
triple line of vessels, strongly connected with each 
other, and which formed an impenetrable chain 
of two miles and a half altnig the river. While 
.they struggled to force thdr way in the unequal 
conflict, their right flank was overwheltued by 
the iiTe»sdbIe attack of a 0eet of gallies, which 
were 

* I am jogtiGed, by reaion aif<] exuniple, in applying this 
Indian name to the ^m{i(X> of the BaibarianSt the single tnet 
hullowcd into the thape of s boat, tA«#u ^■'^vAm tftfiiflitrattu. 
Zosimui, 1. IT. p. 253. 

Ausi Daiiubium quondam tranare Gruthungi 
Id lintrei fregere nemu« : ter millc nwbant 
j'rr fluvium plense cuntis inunaDJbui alnL 

Claudiut, in it. Goiu. Hw. fitSV 
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jed down the stream by the ui 
pulse of oars and of the tide. The weight and 
velocity of those ships of war broke, ahd Sunk, 
and dispersed, the rude aiid feeble canoes of the 
Barbarians : their valour was ineffectoal ; and 
Alatheus, the king, or general, of the Ostro- 
goths, perished, with his bravest troops, eithet 
by the sword of the Romans, or in the waves of 
the Danube. The last divraon of this unfortunate 
fieet might regain the bppoate shore : but the 
distress and disorder of the multitude rendered 
them alike incapable, either of action or counsel ; 
and they soqn implored the clemracy of the vic- 
torious enemy. On this occasion, as well as oH 
many others, it is a difficult task to reconcile tl^e 
passions and prejudices of the writers of the age 
of Theodosius. The partial and matigiuint his- 
torian, who misrepresents every action of his 
reign, affirms that the emperor did not appear 
in the field of battle till the Barbarians had been 
vanquished by the valour and conduct of his 
lieutenant Promotus •. The Battering poet, 
who celebrated, in the court of Honorius, the 
glory of the &ther and of the &on, ascribes the 
victory to the personal prowess of Theodosius ; 
-and almost inrinuates, that the King of the Ostron 
goths was slain by the hand of the emperor f. 
FfS Th^ 

• Zosimns, 1. iy. p. 252 — SiiH. He too freijnently betra ji 
his poverty of judgment, by disgracing the moit Krious aarr^ 
tivi-s with trifling and incredible circDmataticea. 

+ Odothxi Regis ofilma 

Retulit Vcr. 6S2. 

The efiima rere the upoils wliith k Roniai] general conid only 
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CHAP. Tfte truth of history might perhaps be found m a. 
1 , ■ ■ just milium between these extreme and contra- 
dictory assertion^. 
^^J""*" The original treaty which fixed the settl^nent 
Godum of the Goths, ascertained thor privileges, and 
AtiiL, ^pulated their obUgations, woidd illustrate the 
•8*^3*95. history of Thepdoeius and his successors- The 
penes q( their history has imperfectly preserved 
the spirit and substance of this singular agree- 
ment *. The ravages of war and tyranny had 
provided many targe tracts of fertile but uncul- 
tivated land, for the u^ of those Barbarians, who 
might not jJip^ff'" th^ practice of agriculture. A 
numerous cqlony of the Visigoths was seated in 
Thrace: the remains of the Ostrogoths were 
planted in Fhrygia and Lydia ; their immediate 
vants were supplied by a distribution of com and 
t:attle i and their future industry was encouraged 
by an exemptign from tribute, during a certain 
term of years. The Barbarians would have de- 
served to feel the cruel and perfidious policy of 
the imperial court, if they had suffered them- 
selves to' be disfjersed through the provinces.- 
They required, ^4 they obtained, the sole pos- 
session of the village^ and districts as^gned for 
their re^dence; they still cherished and propa- 
gated 
yi'm fratn the king, or general, of the enemy, whom he )i»d 
shin with hia own hands : and no more than three such exam- 
ples are celebrated in the Tictorioiia ^gn of Rome, 

* See Thembtius, Qrat, xvi. p. 211. Claudian [i:i Eutrop. 
L ii. 152.) mentions the Phrygian colony : 

-■■ — — Ostrogothis cohtur misiisque Gruihungis 

Phryx ager . 

(nd then proceeds to naine the riyers of Lydia, the Pactolutj 
and HirrnuE. ' " ' '. 
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gated thdr nadve maimers and language ; assert-' chj 
ed, in the bosom of despotism, the freedom o£ ■__, 
their domestic government ; and acknowledged 
the Boveragnty of the emperor, without submit- 
ting to the inferior jurisdiction of the hvs and 
magistrates of Rome. The hereditary chiefs of 
the tribes and famihes were still permitted to 
command their followers in peace and war ; but 
the royal dignity was abolished ; and the generals 
of the Gotiis were appointed and removed at the 
pleasure of the emperor. An army of forty thou- 
sand Goths was mainlined for the perpetual ser- 
vice of the empire of the East ; and those haughty - 
troops, who assumed the tide of FaJeratit or al- 
lies, were distinguished by their gold collars, li- 
beral pay, and licentious privileges. Their native 
courage was improved by the use of arms, and 
the knowledge of discipline ; and while the re- 
public was guarded, or threatened, by the doubt- 
fiil sword of the Barbarians, the last sparks of 
the military flame were finally extinguished in the 
minds of the Romans *. Theodosius had the ad- 
dress to persuade his allies, that the conditions of 
peace which had been extorted from him by pru- 
dence and necessity, were the voluntary exprcs- 
dons of his sincere friendship for the Gothic na- 
tion f. A difiiereot mode of vindication or apo- 
logy 

• Compare Jornandes (c. xx. 27.) who mark^ the condition 
and number of die Gothic Faderatl, with Zo»imu* (1, it, 
p. 258.], who mentioni their golden collars ; and pjcatoa (in 
Panegyr. Vet. xii. 3".), who applauds, with fdl&e or foolish 
joy, their brsTery and discipline. 

■+ Amator pacis generlMjii? Golhorum, la the praiie bestow- 
ed by the Gothic historian (c. xxii.}, who represcuts his na- 
tioii 
D.nt.zMbyG00g[c 
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CHAP, logy was opposed to the compbiats of the people } 
XKVt ^ ^^ loudly cebsured these shameful and dahger- 
Dus conces^ons * . The calsmities of the wmr w^ e 
painbed in the most lively colours ; and the first 
feyraptomsof the return of order, of plenty, and se- 
curity, were diligently exaggerated. The advocates 
of TheodoBius could affirm, with some appearance 
of truth and reison, that it was impossible to extir- 
pate so many warlike tribes, who were rendered 
desperate by the loss of their native country ; and 
that the exhausted jtfovinces would be revived by 
a fresh supply of soldiers and husbandmen. The 
Barbarians still wore an angry and hostile aspect ; 
but the experience of past times might encourage 
the. hope, that they would acquire the halHts of in- 
dustry and obedience; that their maiiners would be 
polished by time, education, and the influence of 
Christianity ; and that their posterity would insen* 
fiibly blend with the great body of the Roman peo- 
ple t- 
TbeirbM. Notwithstanding diese ^wdous arguments, and 
^iiLr*" . Aese 

tian M innocent) peacnblc men, ilow ta snger, and patient of 
injurin. According to JLivy, the Romani conquered the worid 
in their own defence. 

■ Besides the panid inTectivci of Zotimos (alwayi discon- 
tented with the Chriatian reigns), see the grave representations 
whicli Synetius addrewes to the empenir Arcadius (de Regno* 
p. 25, 26. edit. Petav,). The philoaophic bishop of Cyiene 
wat near enough to judge ; and he was lufficieutl]' remoTcd 
from the temptation of fear or flattery. 

f Themistius (Oiat. %n. p. €1 1, 212.) composes an elabo- 
tate and rational apology, which is not, bon'evcr, exempt (torn 
the pnerilities of Greek titetoric. Orpheus could only charm 
the wild beasts of Thrace ; but Theodosius enchanted the men 
and iromen, \idiose predecessor^ in the came country had toni 
Orpheus in pieces, Sec. 
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these sanguine expecutions,' it was apparoit to ck* 
every ^scerniog eye, that the Goths would long y^ ^- 
reinain the enemies, aAd might soon become the 
conquerors of the Roman eD^ure. Thar rude 
and insolent behaviour expressed their contempt <^ 
the ddzens and provincials, whom they insulted 
with impunity *» To the zeal and valour of th« 
Barbarians* Theodosius was indebted for the suc- 
cess of his arms: but their assistance vasprecaiious^ 
and they were sometimes seduced by a, treacherous 
and inconstant (tispaation, to abandon his standard, 
at the moment when their service was the most 
essential. During the civi^ wfx against Maxnnus, 
a great number of Gothic deserters retired into ths 
morassea of Macedonia, wasted the ai^acent pro- 
vinces, and obUged the iatre^Hd monarch to expose 
his person, and exert hjs power, to suppress the 
nsing Same of rebellion t. The public appre- 
hensions were forufied by the strong suspi ci on, that 
these tumults were not the effect of accidental pas^ 
sioD, but the result of deep and premeditated de- > 
sign. It was generally believed, th^ the Goths 
had signed the treaty of peace with an hostile and 
insidious spirit ; and that their chtefe had previously 
bound themselves, by a solemn and secret oath, 
never to keep £uth with the Romans ; to maintain 

the 

• Constant inoplc was deprived, hair a day, of th^ public il- 
Iiiwance of bread, to expiate tbe murder of a Gothic ^oMin* : 
. KiiNin; ** XMnlauf wu the guilt of the people. Lib^.iui, O* 
rat. xii'. p. 394. edit. Mord. 

■|- ZosimuB, I. iv. p. 267 — 271. He tellt a lon^ and ridi- 
irulous story of the adnoturoua pnuce, who roved the country 
with only five bonemen, of a spy whom they detected, whip, 
ped, and killed in an old woman's cottage, Ice. 
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the birest shew of loyalty and friendship, and to 
watch the favourable moment of rapine, of con- 
quest, and of revenge. But, as the minds of the 
Barbarians were not insenaible to the power of 
gratitude, several of the Gothic leaders ancerely 
devoted themselves to the service of the empire, 
or, at least, of the emperor : the whole nation 
was insensbly divided into two opposite factions, 
and much sophistry was employed in conversation 
and dispute, to compare the obligations of their 
6rst, and second, engagements. Tlie Goths, who 
considered themselves as the friends of peace, of 
justice, and of Ronie, were directed by the aU' 
thority of Fravitta, a valiant and honourable 
youth, distinguished above the rest of his coun- 
trymen, by the politeness of his maimers, the li- 
berality of his- sentimoits, and the mild virtues 
of social life. But the more numerous faction 
adhered to the fierce and faithless Priulf, who in- 
flamed the passbns, and asserted the independ-^ 
ence of his warlike followers. On one of the 
solemn festivals, when the chids of both parde» 
were invited to the imperial table, they were in- 
senably heated by wine, till they forgot the usual 
restramts of discretion and respect ; and betrayed, 
in the presence of Theodosius, the fatal secret of 
their domestic disputes. The emperor, who had 
been the reluctant witness of this extraordinary 
controversy, dissembled his fears and resentment, 
and soon dismissed the tumultuous assembly. Fra< 
vitta, alarmed and exasperated by the insolence of 
his rival, whose departure from the palace might 
bava 
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have been the signal of a dvil war, boldly fol- 
lowed him ; and, drawing his sword, laid Priulf , 
dead at his feet. Their companions flew to arms ; 
and the faithful champion of Rome would have 
be^ oppressed by superior numbers, if he had not 
been protected by the seasonable interpoation of 
the imperial guards *. Such were the scenes of 
Barbaric rage, which disgraced the palace and 
table of the Roman emperor ; and, as the impa- 
tient Goths could only be restrained by the firm 
and temperate character of l*heodosius» the public 
safety seemed to depend on the life and abilities (^ 
a single man f. 

* Compare Etmapiiu (in Eicenit. Legat. p. ^I , S2.) with 
Zodmut (1. h. p. 27d0. The iliJFerence of drcumsUncea and 
namet muat UDOoubtedly be applied to the ume story. Fra* 
vitta, or Tiavitta, wai afterwards coniul (A.- D< 401.], and 
•till continued his faithful Knricei to the i^ldest son of Theodo. 
Hiu (Tillemont, Hist, des Empereun, tom. t. p. 467.) 

f Les Goths ravagerent tout depuii le Danube jusqu'an 
Bosphorc ; eitenninerent Valens et son arm^e ; et ne repas- 
aeirnt le DanubCi que pour ahandonn'er I'iSrruse solitude qu*!!* 
avoient faite ((Euvrel de Montesquieu, tom. iii. p. 479- i Coit- 
sideratioDa aur les Caiuu de la Grandeur et de la Decadence 
des Roniainat c. zvii.). The president Montesquieu seems ig> 
noraut, that the Goths, after the defeat of Valens, t^txr a- 
bandoned the Roman tertitoiy. It ia now thirty yean, aays 
Claudian (de Bello Getico, 166, &c. A. D. 494.), 
'Ex quo Jam patrios gens h«c oblita Trionea, 
Atque latrum tiansvecta semel, vestigia (ixit 

Threicio fiuKsta kIo 

The error is inexcusable ; since it dis^itcs the principal and 
immediate cause of the Adl of the Western Empire of Rome. 
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